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THE PYRAMIDS. 


In the following erudite and laborious investigation we have started new game. 
This is nothing more than our progressive developement. We pass from grave 
to gay, from light to learned, from cracking filberts in their season to cracking 
the heads of Whigs, and other fools, with equal ease. We have been born with 
that rare dexterity which enables us to dissect a Voluntary Minister or an Egyptian 
Mummy (both dry concerns), with equal coolness and precision. A poct’s 
chaplet, and a pyramid of the days of Amenophis—a_ hierophant of the annus 
magnus, or a humbug within the circumference of O’Connell’s tail, and under 
the incubus of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet, are all in our way. We have long 
been distinguished for the variety of Proteus’ shapes, without his fickleness ; and 
the fine flashes of the cameleon’s hues, without their evanescence. Our Maga- 
zine —that scene of our genius —is a perfect political, poetical, didactic, and 
literary kaleidoscope : — but every body of any station or character in society, 
and the ceaseless press and the bustling printers, from the devil upwards, and 
the width of our walk — 
«* A Gadibus usque, 
Ad Auroram et Gangem,” 


so well substantiate our claims, that, with our usual modesty, we add no more. 


In the meantime, we introduce the first of a Tr1ap on the Pyramids, it being 
our royal intention to ascertain the purposes and epochs of these monuments of 
the olden time, from the mathematical characters of their exterior and interior 
structure, confirmed by the evidence of history and hieroglyphics. And with 
our wonted liberality, and consecration of our resources to the instruction and 
delight of our readers, we accompany our disquisition with graphic illustrations 
and proofs by our friend Brooke, which have never yet met the public eye. 


CHAPTER I, INTERIOR MATHEMATICAL CHARACTERS, 


_ These structures having derived new 
interest from the operations of Colonel 
Howard Vyse, which were communi- 
cated to the Royal Society of Literature 
at the meeting of 8th June last, by 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq., we take the 
Opportunity of laying before our readers 
a few notes and observations on the 
VOL, XVI. NO. XCIV. 


subject. These may possibly be use- 
ful towards indicating points worthy 
the particular attention of those who 
have an opportunity of investigating 
them on the spot ; and likewise shew 
that elements exist which may, to a 
certain extent, replace dateable con- 
temporary inscriptions, the general 
FF 
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absence of which from these monu- 
ments has hitherto distinguished them 
from other great remains of Egyptian 
art, and left their age and immediate 
purposes among the still unsolved 
problems of antiquity. Should such 
inscriptions be proved to exist, of which 
there now appears a prospect to a very 
limited extent, the elements in question 
will operate as an independent test for 
resolving one of the greatest chronolo- 
gical difficulties which has hitherto 
occupied the attention of historians. 

Such is the task which we have as- 
signed ourselves on this 20th day of 
June, 1837, being the first day — 
Agyptiace the Thoth —of what we 
augur to be an auspicious period for 
learning and science,—we mean the 
reign of a princess, who is the imme- 
diate descendant and representative of 
the royal patroness (Caroline, queen 
to George II.) of the greatest philo- 
sopher of any age; and who received 
not only the light of life, but the intel- 
lectual light of education, under the 
same roof with that learned and ex- 
cellent prince who at present fills 
the Newtonian chair. “ The stars in 
their courses” never offered a fairer 
configuration to the hierophant, than 
does the accession of our youthful liege 
lady, the Victoria—as Egyptiologists, 
we would say the Nitocris—the Mi- 
nerva Victrix* of our age and nation ; 
at whose royal feet we lay this our 
especial tribute, drawn from the trea- 
sury of her ancient namesake. 

The elements alluded to are obtained 
from the interior, as well as from the 
exterior, structure of the pyramids, 
which produce coinciding astronomical 
and chronological results, in connexion 
with the most obvious and most gene- 
rally asserted and admitted purpose 
(the sepulchral) of these remains: 
with this difference, that the interior 
structure gives a Period of time above 
and below which, according to pub- 
lished data, it would appear unlikely 
that the pyramidal form was adopted 
in Egypt for tombs; while the exte- 
rior structure limits the period so ob- 
tained to an approximate Epoch, more 
especially with reference to the great 
pyramid of Ghizeh, known as that of 
Cheops. 

The former, or the interior structure, 
would appear to be connected with the 
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annus maximus, or great period of the 
zodiacal revolution of the stars, or of 
the revolution of the earth’s pole round 
the pole of the ecliptic; which period 
the Egyptians computed at 36,525 of 
their erratic years of 365 days, as we 
learn from the Chronicon Vetus cited 
by Syncellus, and from the assumed 
number of the Hermaic annual alma- 
nacs according to Manetho, as cited 
by Jamblichus ; but modern astronomy 
determines it to be 10,000 years less, 
or about 25,500 years. 

The latter, or the exterior structure, 
seems, on the other hand, connected 
with the annus magnus, or canicular 
period of 1461 erratic years, during 
which the thoth, or first day of the 
Egyptian year, receded through each 
degree of the ecliptic, and was suc- 
cessively connected with every degree 
of the sun’s meridian declination. 

Twenty-five canicular periods went 
to form one zodiacal, or polar revolu- 
tion, according to the Egyptians ; but the 
latter would involve less than eighteen 
such periods, according to astronomical 
truth: so that, if it can be proved that 
the interior and exterior construction 
of the pyramids are respectively con- 
nected with these great cycles, it will 
follow that, while both must take their 
character from the number of years 
elapsed at the time of erection, the 
canicular result, or date, will operate 
to correct the zodiacal, or polar date, by 
reducing the limits to about one-eight- 
eenth part of the number of years, or in 
the proportion which these cycles bear 
to each other. Reciprocal confirmation 
will ensue; and should history lend its 
support, we shall at least have ad- 
vanced a step towards the solution of 
the mystery of the pyramids. 

This is a question which would pro- 
bably long ago have been resolved, 
had not the men of science, who have 
given attention to the astronomical 
characters of these antiquities, lost 
sight of their sepulchral and mytho- 
logical purposes, which are insepar- 
able from the former, and are parts of 
the same system. 

It is a very general opinion among 
antiquaries and men of science, that 
astronomical purposes are, at least, 
among those for which the greater 
pyramids were constructed. This is 
grounded, first, on the circumstance ol 


* So interpreted by Eratosthenes, 
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the four sides always facing the four 
cardinal points, and, secondly, that 
the tunnels, or passages into those 
which have been opened, are inva- 
riably in the north face, nearly in the 
middle, and as invariably inclined at 
an angle of 26 or 27 degrees with the 
horizon, or three or four degrees below 
the pole, in the latitude of Ghizeh and 
Saccara, which are close to the site of 
ancient Memphis. These tunnels do 
not exceed in bore that of the forty- 
foot reflecting telescope of Sir William 
Herschel, although of much greater 
length, and, therefore, as to magnitude, 
offer nothing inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of observation. 

The invariability of the two charac- 
ters mentioned leaves no other inference 
but that of a connexion with such pur- 
poses; and every edifice so purposed, 
or constructed, must be connected with 
an epoch. 

Dr. Young was of opinion that the 
tunnels were ill contrived for observa- 
tion. In his celebrated article on 
Egypt,* he remarks that, “ in the six 
pyramids (at Ghizeh and Saccara) 
which have been opened, the principal 
passage preserves the same inclination 
of about 26° to the horizon; but” that 
“if this inclination was intended to 
facilitate the observation of the pole- 
star, as has been conjectured, it was 
at least extremely ill contrived for the 
determination of time, on account of 
the very slow apparent motion of that 
star.” 

The fact, however, is, that the pre- 
sent pole-gtar, which is now within a 
degree and a half of the pole, was 
many degrees removed from it in every 
age of Egyptian history. It was visible 
through the tunnels about two centu- 
ries ago, but is no longer so, and much 
less was it in the age when the pyra- 
mids were raised: so that if their 
founders had that star in contempla- 
tion, it could only be in consequence 
of anticipating the slow advance of 
the earth’s pole towards it, after the 
lapse of ages. That such an idea is 
in keeping with their system will soon 
appear: while the modern idea of the 
actual observation of our pole-star 
from the tunnels, under any circum- 
stances, is altogether groundless and 
inconsistent, 

Dr. Richardson advances a forcible 
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argument against the tunnels being at 
all connected with the purposes of 
astronomy. It is to the effect that as 
they are known to have been hermeti- 
cally sealed or blocked up by the con- 
structors, this fact puts an end to the 
idea of observation, whatever be the 
end propesed by the uniform inclina- 
tion of these apertures. 

Mr. Wilkinson expresses a similar 
opinion, in his work on Thebes and 
Egypt, yet declares himself to be “ per- 
suaded that they [the pyramids] may 
have served for tombs, and also have 
been intended for astronomical pur- 
poses.” “The form of the exterior,” he 
remarks, “ might lead to many useful 
calculations. They stand exactly due 
north and south; and while the direction 
of the faces to the east and west might 
sgve to fix the return of a certain 
period of the year, the shadow cast by 
the sun, in the time of its coinciding 
with the slope, might be observed for 
similar purposes.” 

We notice the opinions of the three 
writers just cited, because their observ- 
ations are among the most pertinent 
that have hitherto appeared on the 
question ; and as such, will best shew 
our readers how it actually stands, and 
how little has been done towards its 
elucidation. . We are far from wishing 
to place our Hermaic illumination be- 
fore that of such men as Young and 
Wilkinson : but “ alius alio plura in- 
venire potest—nemo, omnia,’ as the 
poet Ausonius well expresses it. We 
therefore, it is hoped, with becoming 
diffidence, submit our “ alio plura” to 
our literary readers, and propose, in 
three short consecutive essays, to lay 
before them, I. The condensed results of 
several years’ reflection and inquiry re- 
garding the interior mathematical cha- 
racters of the pyramids; II. The like 
regarding the exterior mathematical 
characters ; and, III. The practical 
uses of both, for the purpose of testing 
the accounts of historians, of correct- 
ing their discrepancies, and thence of 
establishing the true ages of the prin- 
cipal of these stupendous monuments 
of science and art. 

First, with regard to the interior 
construction. We would remark, that 
the sealing up of the entrance tunnels 
is undoubtedly fatal to the purposes of 
common observation, which is that 
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* Encycl. Brit, Supplement, 1819. 
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alone which modern theory has hitherto 
connected with these passages. Yet 
the sameness of the angle of inclina- 
tion in every known case, in the same 
latitude, is only explicable on astro- 
nomical principles ; while the sepul- 
chral design of the pyramids, attested 
by Herodotus, Diodorus, Pliny, and 
all the best ancient authorities, sufti- 
ciently explains these principles, by 
connecting these piles with a great as- 
tronomical revolution known in the 
mythological system as the apocatasta- 
sis, at the conclusion of which a gene- 
1al renovation was contemplated, to- 
gether with the re-appearance of the 
deceased in a human body, for which 
the system of embalming was, doubtless, 
intended to make the requisite pro- 
Vision, 

This period was 3000 years, accoml- 


ing to Herodotus,—that is, a month of 


the zodiacal annus maximus of 36,525 
years,—an annus magnus, or canicular 
cycle of “1461 years, according to 
Tacitus,— and a full annus maximus, 
according to the Chronicon Vetus and 
Berosus ; as well as Aristotle, and other 
authorities cited by Censorinus. 

The period was mythologically that 
of the life of Apis, during which the 
soul of Osiris was supposed to inhabit 


and another, which was brought from 
Egypt by Mr. Maddox, and presented 
by that traveller to Mr. Bentley, of 
New Burlington Street. Both these 
are of calcareous stone. 

In combination with well-known 
funereal, or Osirian inscriptions and 
devices, they present us with emblems 
on the four faces, so disposed as to ad- 
mit of no dispute regarding their cy- 
clar relations. 

On one face of the pyramid appears 
the solar, or mundane boat, having in 
it the globe, or emblem of the world, 
accompanied by the scarabgeus, the 
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the sacred bull —- analogous to the mi- 
gration of the souls of men into other 
animals, during the time of their sepa- 
ration from the body, as asserted by 
Herodotus. But the life of the bull 
Apis is stated by Plutarch to have 
been twenty-five years, which is itself 
a clear emblem or type of the zodiacal 
annus maximus, consisting of twenty- 
five canicular anni magni, as above 
stated. Such was also the opinion of 
Jablonski. 

This question (the connexion of the 
pyramid with the apocatastasis, or 
great cycle of renovation) is beautifully 
illustrated by a series of small votive 
pyramids, of from twelve to eighteen 
inches high in the slope; which recent 
discovery las added to the stores of 
our public and private collections. 
The hieroglyphic inscriptions shew 
that these were amongst the most com- 
monly consecrated objects in the fune- 
real rites; and the sculptures on the 
examples alluded to, explain the na- 
ture of the offering from the remotest 
ages of hieroglyphic history. 

The most complete of these which 
we have seen are one in the Ilartwell 
Museum, the property of Dr. John 
Lee, of which the following is a 
sketch :-— 


emblem of the sun, of life, and genera- 
tion, to denote that the voyage through 
the upper hemisphere—that of light 
and life—is here depicted ; while on 
the opposite face is the same boat and 
globe, without the scarabean symbol, 
representing the voyage through the 
lower hemisphere—that of darkness 
and death—in the same way that it ap- 
pears on the funereal representations in 
general, and more particularly and 
clearly on the interior of a mummy- 
case, of the time of Amenophis I., in 
the possession of Mr. Sams; accom- 
panied by the soul of the defunct, 
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lotus flowers, and other symbols of the 
lower regions, thus : 


On the two other opposite faces of 
these pyramids are recumbent jackals, 
each seated on an altar, or tomb, and 
watching a taper, the emblem of the 
soul, as they are seen on the funereal 
tablets and mummy-cases, and of 
which a sketch here follows from the 
same mummy-case. 


These are the well-known symbols 
of Anubis, the conductor of souls, and, 
as we learn from Plutarch, the repre- 
sentative of the horizontal circle which 
separates the visible and _ invisible 
worlds, or the upper and lower hemi- 
spheres. 

We have, thus, on these miniature 
pyramids a history, which, if transferred 
to the faces of their colossal brethren at 
Ghizeh, would explain their purport in 
a very intelligible manner. The op- 
posite northern and southern sides re- 
present the periods of the soul’s voyage 
through life, and through the regions of 
the dead, disposed so as to correspond 
with the sun’s diurnal course through 
the upper and lower hemispheres, his 
annual course through the upper and 
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lower signs, and, ultimately, his cyclar 
course through the anni magni and 
maximni, to which the annual characters 
were transferred: while the opposite 
eastern and western sides display the 
tomb prepared for the reception of the 
body on the departure from life, and, 
on the other hand, the tomb ready to 
give up its tenant at the resurrection, 
both guarded by their attendant Anu- 
bises, and disposed so as to correspond 
with the sun’s descent in the western 
horizon and re-appearance in the east- 
ern, or his descent into the winter and 
re-appearance in the summer signs. 

The same history is depicted, al- 
though less fully, on a pyramid pur- 
chased at Signor Athanasis’ sale, by 
Mr. Porter, and on another presented 
to the British Museum, by Mr. Wil- 
kinson, both of the same material with 
the former. The first of these gives us 
the boat and scarab of the upper hemi- 
sphere, as in the other examples, and on 
the opposite face the globe of the lower 
hemisphere without the boat ; whereas, 
the second has the globe and boat of 
the lower hemisphere, while on the op- 
posite side the boat of the upper hemi- 
sphere, if it even existed, has been ob- 
literated. The tombs and Anubises, 
which on the first-mentioned pyramids 
mark the eastern and western sides of 
the horizon, are in both these cases 
wanting ; although in that of Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s pyramid they are fully com- 
pensated by a rising scarab on the 
eastern side—the symbol of the sun 
and of the resurrection,—and by a fu- 
nereal altar on the western or setting 
face. The disposition of the emblems 
here serves to confirm the former re- 
sults, while the completeness of these 
shews what is wanting in the latter 
cases, and the invariable opposition (so 
to speak) of the binaries of boats and 
Anubises, leaves us in no doubt as to 
the combined astronomical and mytho- 
logical import of these remains. 

Dr. Lee possesses two other ex- 
amples of the same material from 
Signor Athanasi’s collection; Mr, 
Bentley, one obtained from Mr. Mad- 
dox; and Mr. Sams, one of wood, 
from Mr. Salt’s collection, together 
with a conical pyramid of granite—the 
only known example, we believe, of 
this form and material ; on nearly all of 
which there are inscriptions or sculp- 
tures, or both, disposed as those al- 
ready described ; but the purport of 
which, although obviously funereal, 
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does not immediately unfold itself, for 
want of the speaking emblems which 
we have mentioned: whereas, the py- 
ramids having these emblems, leave us 


in calcareous stone, which was seen by 
Mr. Wilkinson, at Thebes, and im- 
ported by Mr. Sams, and on the four 
sides of which are the name and titles 
ofa prince, Nantoph, whom the chro- 
nological tablet of Karnak proves to 
be of the age of the Osirtesen dy- 
nasty, to whose princes we owe the 
oldest referable hieroglyphic monu- 
ments ; so that the age of these minia- 
ture pyramids is thus raised to pro- 
bably that of their collossal prototypes, 
while this pyramidal disposition of the 
funereal sculptures and _ inscriptions 
operates to explain and elucidate 
those on the tablets, which could not 
be so disposed, and to connect them 
with the fundamental Egyptian doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis. In beau- 
tiful harmony with this doctrine, and 
with all that we have advanced as to the 
purport of the great and the miniature 
pyramids, we have before us the copy 
of an alabactic circle, in the collection 
of Mr. Sams, on which twelve scarabs, 
carved in high relief, advance round 
the circle towards a pyramid an inch 
high*— the scarabs being equally the 
Egyptian symbol of the soul and of 
the sun, in his course through the 
twelve months of the year, as Clemens 
and Herapollo assure us. But it is 
time to return to our leading subject. 
Now, admitting, as we cannot avoid, 
the inclined and closed tubes of the 
pyramidal tombs to have astronomical 
relations, these can only be in con- 
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in no doubt about the meaning of 
those which are deficient. 

Lastly, in the British Museum is 
example, a sketch of which we give, 


an 


nexion with the return of the apocat- 
astasis and assumed epoch of the re- 
appearance of the deceased in the 
form interred in the pyramid. 

This is self-evident, because no star 
visible at any period from the tube 
would remain so for any considerable 
interval of time, in consequence of the 
continual progress of the earth’s pole 
round that of the ecliptic, at the 
distance of about 24 degrees in thie 
Egyptian age, but now reduced to 233, 
by the diminishing obliquity ofthe eclip- 
tic: whereas, any star visible from the 
tunnel at the commencement of the re- 
volution would, if the pyramid lasted 
long enough, return to it at the begin- 
ning of the next, after the aperture had 
passed through the whole circle of lon- 
gitudes, 

The exact duration of the zodiacal 
apocatastasis would be thus astrono- 
mically determined, and consequently 
the epoch of resurrection according to 
the Egyptian system. 

That the pyramidal structure was 
adopted as the best calculated, from its 
imperishable nature, to meet this con- 
tingency, it seems hardly possible to 
doubt ; while it is evident that, ad- 
mitting the possibility of a succession 
of astronomers during a whole revolu- 
tion of the stars, there could be no 
more simple or more admirable con- 
trivance for determining the interval of 
that revolution, from actual observation, 
than a tube pointing to some star near 





* This minute object is covered with astronomical hieroglyphics, rendered 
familiar by the description of Clemens and Herapollo, and descriptive of the purpose 
of the antique, of which it forms a part. Thus, the eastern face having the scarab, 
refers to the rising of the sun ; that having the two hawks and discs, to the conjunctions 
of the planets ; that with the two serpents, the altar, and stars, to the risings of the 
stars ; and that with the Isiac face and stars, to the occultations of the latter by the 
moon ; all these being phenomena which are known to have been carefully observed 


by the Egyptian and oriental astronomers of antiquity. 
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the pole’s course, to be closed up 
on the star’s disappearance, and re- 
opened at the period of its probable 
return. 

It follows, that the sealing up of 
these enormous telescopes connects it- 
self with their obvious and only pos- 
sible astronomical purpose, which had 
nothing to do with that of common 
observation ; but was one altogether 
consistent with the gigantic ideas of the 
Egyptians in their structures and their 
cycles. 

The present pole-star, « Urse 
Minoris, has been entitled to that de- 
nomination for a very limited number 
of centuries. It was 25 degrees of 
longitude distant from the earth's pole 
at the time of the Christian era, and 
equally distant from the part of the 
heavens to which the tubes of the py- 
ramids then pointed. Two small stars 
of the fifth magnitude, marked 1404 
Draconis, and 1411 Camelopardalis, A, 
in the Astronomical Society’s catalogue, 
might then have had claims to the title 
polaris, being in the longitude of the 
pole at that date, and from two to three 
degrees south of its course.* Between 
these and the present polaris there is no 
star which is likely to have acquired 
that distinction with astronomers ; 
while, if we ascend to the Egyptian 
ages, we shall find another blank in 
the course of the pole, until we arrive 
at the star marked 5 and A Urse 
Minoris, in the Astronomical Society’s 
catalogue. It is of the fourth magni- 
tude, and the only star that seems con- 
spicuous enough to have been called 
polar, near to which the pole passed 
from the commencement of the ninth 
century b. c. until the present age. 
The pole was in the longitude of 
this star about 900 years before our 
era, according to the mean rate of 
equinoctial precession, and passed about 
4 degrees southwards of it. A little 
further on, we meet with x Draconis, a 
star of the third magnitude, four de- 
grees northwards of which the pole 
passed about 400 years earlier, or B.c. 
1300, according to the mean rate of 
equinoctial precession. 

It follows that the stars in question, 
when below the pole, were respect- 
ively visible, n. c. 900 and 1300, 
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through tubes inclined 26 degrees to 
the horizon in the latitude of 30°; and 
hence, that they answer to every con- 
dition required by the tunnels of pyra- 
mids inclined 26° in that latitude, 
and constructed in the period of the 
Egyptian monarchy, for the purpose of 
meeting the returns of a star 4 degrees 
removed from the pole. 

At the mean of the two epochs men- 
tioned, or about B.c. 1100, it is pos- 
sible that both 5 Urse Minoris and 
x Draconis were visible from the tubes, 
on their respective arrivals at the meri- 
dian below the pole, at the interval of 
twelve hours ; and this was the era of 
the polar longitude of 8 Urse Minoris, 
a star of the third magnitude, and not 
removed above five degrees northward 
of the pole’s course. The latter does 
not,therefore, come within the conditions 
which the tunnels require for the Egypt- 
ian pole-star; but nearer to them than 
any other (5 Urse Minoris and # Dra- 
conis excepted) within the whole range 
of historical time: while its interme- 
diate place marks the mean of the polar 
epochs of these stars. 

The polar epochs of 5 Urse Minoris 
and x Draconis, B.c. 900 and 1300, 
are, besides, of considerable importance 
to our purpose. The former coincides 
with that to which Herodotus assigns 
the great pyramid ascribed by the his- 
torian to Cheops, whose accession he 
dates seven generations, or 233} years, 
above that of Psammetichus, 3.c. 672. 
This will refer the era of Cheops to 
B.C. 905 or 906. 

The latter (the polar era of x Dra- 
conis) falls in with the date of the ca- 
nicular cycle of Menophres, or Meeris, 
which originates from B.c. 1325-1; so 
that this pole-star answers to every 
condition required by a zodiacal pe- 
riod composed of a series of canicular 
cycles. 

The first-mentioned epoch might 
seem an actual confirmation of the age 
assigned to the great pyramid by He- 
rodotus, and adopted by Diodorus ; 
but it rather furnishes us with a satis- 
factory reason for the low date of the 
monument according to these historians, 
as will be evident when we bear in 
mind that the return of the apocat- 
astasis was, in all probability, calculated 


* One of these may have been the pole-star mentioned by Hipparchus, in the 
second century p.¢. 
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to meet the anticipated visibility of a 
star removed 4° from the pole’s course : 
so that the age of the pyramid would 
necessarily be considerably earlier 
than that of the actual polarity of the 
star. 

Besides this, the era of x Draconis, 
B.c. 1300, gives us, as above, a date 
connected with the elements of the zo- 
diacal cycle itself, and having the cha- 
racters which must mark the return of 
a great period so composed. 

We are hence directed to 2 Draconis 
rather than to 5 Ursx Minoris, as the 
actual star for which the system was 
adapted, and for the visibility of 
which the tunnels were constructed, 
independently of its superior magni- 
tude. 

Hence, also, while accounting for 
the depressed age to which Greek his- 
torians assign the pyramids, we are 
enabled to arrive at the important con- 
clusion, that, as no pyramid which has 
been opened offers a tunnel differing 
in inclination from the common one of 
about 26° in the latitude of 30°, this 
form of tomb was probably relin- 
quished in consequence of the ex- 
treme remoteness of the next return 
of the same star; the sacerdotal limits 
of the apocatastasis being, according 
to Herodotus, 3000 years, as already 
noted. 

Tn full harmony with this conclusion 
are the results of hieroglyphic disco- 
covery, which has given us a series of 
excavated tombs, descending, in un- 
broken order, from that of Ramses I., 
the father of the great Ramses, till the 
end of his line ; but no royal tombs of 
any note of an earlier date: that of 
Amenoph III., the third successor of 
Thothmos III., who is the supposed 
Meeris, or Menophres, of history, ex- 
cepted. The tomb of the last-named 
prince is, moreover, recorded by Ile- 
rodotus and Diodorus to have been 
pyramidal; and this would, accord- 
ingly, appear to have been the lowest 
era for such a sepulchral structure, in 
agreement with the foregoing results 
and the subsequent silence of authentic 
history. 

It is, however, right to notice the 
statements of Herodotus and Diodorus, 
who, as above, depress the age of the 
great pyramids of Memphis, and bring 
them below those of Meris, referring 
them to Cheops, Cephrenes, and My- 
cerinus, in the ninth and tenth centuries 


The Pyramids. 
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B.c. But these statements are opposed 
to the rest of history, both written and 
monumental; and it is now univer- 
sally agreed, that the princes named 
have either been transferred from the 
early dynasties, or that the pyramids 
have been erroneously referred to them ; 
while the same remarks apply to the 
brick pyramid which llerodotus ascribes 
to Asychis, the successor of Mycerinus. 
That the depressed epochs of Herodotus 
and Diodorus are, nevertheless, not 
without some show of foundation in 
the Egyptian system, has already been 
proved, and will further appear when 
we arrive at the exterior characters of 
the pyramids; while it is a cireum- 
stance not unworthy of notice, that the 
above-stated polar era (that of « Dra- 
conis) is a mean one between the de- 
pressed dates of these writers and 
those stated by Manetho and Eratos- 
thenes. 

Ascending higher, we find another 
blank in the pole’s course until we 
arrive at « Draconis, a star of the same 
magnitude with 2, and to which the 
pole nearly pointed 2800 years B.c., 
according to the mean rate of preces- 
sion ; and this was the most critically 
exact polar star since the Mosaic cra 
of man. Above this, we find an- 
other blank; but to ascend higher 
would be to go beyond the limits of 
history. The next pole-star in ascent 
is « Draconis, of the third magnitude; 
about three degrees southwards of 
which the earth’s pole would have 
passed, 4600 years before the Christian 
era. 

Ifad the pyramids been raised before 
the pole came to « Draconis, or before 
the year B.c. 2800, it is, we think, evi- 
dent, from what has already appeared, 
that the tunnels would have exactly 
the polar inclination, or that of the 
latitude — 30°—to provide for the 
appearance of that star. 

It seems to follow, that the polar 
date of this star fixes limits, beyond 
which the age of the structures cannot 
possibly ascend ; while the next polar 
star, x Draconis, determines the lowest 
limitation of their age, because it is 
not only the most recent pole star likely 
to have been anticipated, but likewise 
the only one combining the requisite 
conditions as to its epoch, distance 
from the pole, &e.: all which are most 
fully met by 2 Draconis. 

We thus obtain ap, interval of 1500 
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years, or from 2800 to 1300 years be- 
fore our era; during which the pyra- 
mids already opened must have been 
raised, according to their interior astro- 
nomical elements. These dates, re- 
duced to the Egyptian system, will 
become those of the canicular cycles 
originating in the years B.c. 2785—1 
and 1235—1, at the interval of 1461 
erratic, or 1460 fixed years; and such 
are the widest chronological limits 
which history teaches us to expect: the 
canicular epoch, n.c. 2785—1, being 
that of the monarchy itself, according 
to the elongated system adopted by 
Champollion ;* and that B.c. 1325, 
the era of Meeris, or Menophres, as 
above — this being the mysterious in- 
terval of Egyptian history passed over 
by Herodotus, who does not name 
any king from Menes, the founder, to 
Meeris. 

We obtain a simple and general 
confirmation of history, which brings 
the pyramids within rational chrono- 
logical limits, as the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions do the other great monu- 
ments. 

Nothing, we apprehend, is wanting 
to raise these inferences to demonstra- 
tion, except corresponding inclinations 
in the tunnels of more southern pyra- 
mids, which should vary according to 
the latitude, provided these structures 
be at all connected with astronomy : a 
point which will hardly be disputed. 
And the gentleman whose operations 
are now in progress, it is to be hoped, 
will effectually determine a question 
so important to science and archeo- 
logy. 

In considering the exterior construc- 
tion we shall, as before intimated, be 
enabled to reduce the age of the pyra- 
mids already obtained to an approxi- 
mate epoch, likewise confirmed by 
history, written and monumental ; but 
for reducing our results to critical ex- 
acthess we must depend, as in the 
former case, on the efforts of those who 
are enabled to examine on the spot, 
and thereby supply us with the ele- 
ments which have been hitherto too 
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much neglected ; the existenee of which 
our present data will nevertheless, 
we trust, enable us satisfactorily to 
prove. 

Previously to going into the second 
part of the inquiry, there is another 
point, of too much importance to be 
passed over—the coincidence of the 
Egyptian figures of the constellations 
with the present results. 

In the circular zodiac, or planisphere, 
of Denderah, the greater bear appears 
under the typhonian figure of a pig 
standing on his hind-legs, in corre- 
spondence with the testimony of Plu- 
tarch. Facing this typhon is the polar 
constellation, figured as the hinder leg 
of a bull; and immediately above it 
the figure of a jackal, representing 
the pole of the ecliptic and its en- 
virons. 

It is agreed that the planisphere in 
question, which is of the Roman age, 
represents an older configuration of the 
stars, which may be removed the in- 
terval of a canicular period from the 
date of the temple of Denderah ; and 
it is in any case obvious, that the 
Egyptian polar constellations, which 
differ in toto from the Greek and 
modern, are there represented. 

Now, if a portion of the stars of 
Draco-(which involve a great part of 
the course of the earth’s pole), and of 
the greater and lesser bears, be marked 
out according to the Egyptian de- 
lineations, they will give the required 
forms of the zodiacal and terrestrial 
polar constellations, with much more 
accuracy of outline than is to be 
found in the modern configurations. 
The pig will also appear, at least, 
as clearly as our wain; while the 
jackal and bull’s leg will be nearly 
perfect. 

If the Egyptian polar constella- 
tions, when traced out among the 
stars, differ a little in their relative 
positions from those of the Denderah 
planisphere, the variation will be found 
to be much less than in the case of 
the zodiacal constellations; about which 
there can be no dispute, as these are 


* This is the highest date which has been assigned to the reign of Menes. 
Rosellini reduces it to the Julian year n.c. 2712, and in this agrees with Manetho 
within a year. The latter refers the foundation of the monarchy to the year n.c. 
2715, Egyptian time, corresponding with the Julian year B.c,. 2713; and Eratosthenes 
and Apollodorus to s.c. 2591. The eras of these historians, when corrected from 
their own elements, all coincide with the Egyptian year 3.c. 2190; which is the 
astronomical era of the ‘‘Chronicon Vetus,” as will be apparent as our inquiry 


proceeds, 
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the same in the Egyptian and Greek 
spheres. 

We thus obtain a graphic confirma- 
tion of our inference from the tunnels 
of the pyramids, as will be evident 
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And with this we shall dismiss our 


MELANGE FROM THE JOURNAL 


Louis XVIII. felt all the difficulty of 
his position, when urged to provide 
for those who had accompanied his 
emigration. Of the adherents whom 
he reinstated in military posts, a very 
small portion were found competent, 
and their adjection caused great discon- 
tent among the soldiers of the empire. 
The embarrassment was not really less 
in the civil administrations; for per- 
sons who had passed twenty years in 
England, or Germany, could not be 
au courant of affairs in France, nor 
easily reconcile themselves to the al- 
tered institutions, so uncongenial to 
their earlier habits and impressions. 
Many a list of proscription has been 
drawn up by thos€ nobles who brooded 
over their last privileges in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, with full confidence 
that the restored monarch would care- 
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to all who examine the accompanying 
sketches: of which, the first represents 
the Denderah configurations; and the 
second, the stars which manifestly cor- 
respond with them. 
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AND NOTES OF AN EMPLOYEE. 


fully seclude every individual named 
in it, in a bastille four times as ca- 
pacious as the former one. There 
were not wanting seigneurs of the old 
court so unconscious of the degree to 
which Time had thinned their “ flow- 
ing hair” (or, rather, their ailes de pi- 
geon), that they re-entered France of 
the nineteenth century singing — 


** Seuls nous chasserons, 
Et tous vos tendrons 
Subiront ’honneur 
Du droit de seigneur ;”” 


while Madame du Sitcle expressed her 
hope that the Pare aux Cerks would be 
revived with increased splendour, and 
that she might have the superintendence 
ofit. That vacancies could not be made 
fast enough to satisfy the impatience ol 
the Bourbon followers, in 1814, many 
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of whom had but little time to wait for 
any promotion save advancement to the 
army of martyrs, will readily be con- 
ceived ; as well as the difficulty a mi- 
nister-at-war frequently had to persuade 
some titled voltigeur of Louis XIV. 
that a light infantry brigade was no 
longer his fait, or the impossibility of 
the foreign minister’s convincing an 
eflete chargé d'affaires (accredited to 
Sardinia in 1780) that any one else 
could be so fit for the post of ambas- 
sador to London, or Petersburg. But, 
on the whole, there were nearly as 
many cases of hardship to deplore, as of 
exaggerated pretensions to excite ridi- 
cule. The example which follows tends 
somewhat to the illustration of both 
principles. 4 

Whoever knew the society of the 

Channel islands during the war, will 
recollect the Count H , a tall dis- 
tingué-looking person, of about 60, 
who lived (upon little less than a 
guinea a-week ) over one of the smallest 
shops in the town, and was remarked 
at evening parties as the best dressed 
man imaginable, though in a mode 
quite distinct from the perfection aimed 
at by the dwarf dandies of St. 
Not that there was any thing magnifi- 
cent in the apparel,—for that was of a 
grave colour, and bore evidence of care- 
ful and oft-repeated brushing. The 
stock, stockings, jabot, and ruffles, 
probably looked very yellow by day- 
light; but the count put on these 
things in a way peculiar to him, and 
the very grossest intelligence must have 
been struck with the true image ofa 
man of quality rather proud of his dis- 
tress, as resulting from devotion to a 
noble cause. (Llonourable to the taste 
and feeling of the inhabitants of St. 
——— is the fact that this amiable and 
unoflending remnant of the antiquated 
elegance of Rambouillet never had to 
complain of a slight, still less ofa sneer, 
from any one of them, or of the gar- 
rison, while he staid among them; and 
there was no féle without him.) 

In point of physical reality, the 
French are not a gay people. They 
are ofa melancholic temperament, re- 
quiring constant excitement; and they 
actually labour to keep it up, in order 
to avoid the corresponding depression. 
Count H used to say that his spi- 
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rits never flagged so long as his eyes 
were open ; but that he suffered during 
sleep by images typical of the past, as- 
suming all manner of grotesque or 
gloomy forms. What first amazed him 
on returning to Paris was, that he neither 
found himself at the head of a depart- 
ment, nor even in command of a naval 
squadron. This state of mind made him 
dream of ministerial portfolios, contain- 
ing, when opened, nothing but chand- 
ler’s shop and green-grocer’s bills ; and 
of three-deckers, which subsided into 
the filmy shells called Portuguese men- 
of-war, the moment his flag was about 
to be hoisted at the main. Two years 
had passed in unavailing attendances, 
when a minister, who arrived late at the 
Dowager Duchess of O ’s, whis- 
pered to the count an assurance that he 
would find a proof on his dressing- 
table of the king’s attachment to him. 
It was full twenty years since the count 
had mounted steps with such alacrity 
as he scrambled up those very steep 
ones which led to his modest apart- 
ment in the Rue du Bac. There lay 
the long-expected missive, addressed to 
one who felt that he had reached the 
goal at last! “ What command, what 
government, what prefecture am [ 
chosen for; or is it, perhaps, only the 
grand cross of St. Louis? Grands 
Dieux ! how have I deserved this in- 
sult? Appointed—‘ Inspector-general 
of eggs and mushrooms at all the bar- 
rieres of Paris!!’* But, n'importe, his 
excellency of the interior has his vile 
pleasantry to exult in to-night, and to- 
morrow he shall learn that the sword of 
an outraged man of honour has not 
rusted since it was drawn in the Armée 
de Condé.” On that night, the poor 
count’s slumbers were not long, nor his 
visions agreeable. He fancied himself 
walking down a steep hill, so covered 
with mushrooms, that he mashed, and 
slid, or stumbled over some of them at 
every step; and, next, that he was 
overtaken by a preternatural storm of 
eggs, chiefly stale ones, which broke 
upon him with prodigious force. Long 
before the minister awoke, M. de H— 
was in his ante-chamber, pondering 
what such an affront cou/d mean. “ If 
I had been a parvenu, the relation to 
mushrooms would not have been inap- 
posite; but for a noble of the eleventh 


* Most of our readers are aware, that all articles of food pay the octroi duties on 
entering Paris; and the examiners of certain eatables had a per centage on passing 
them as wholesome. 
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century, a chevalier de Malthe, and 
one who, in right of the former of these 
fortunate accidents, has been to court 
in the king’s carriage, it was quite in- 
conceivable.” Some reflections as to 
why the eggs had been associated with 
him were interrupted by a summons 
from the minister’s under-secretary, 
who, accordingly, heard the first out- 
burst of indignation. As soou as the 
complainant paused for breath, Mon- 
sieur EF, inquired, with perfect bu- 
reaucratic composure, if the count 
knew of the nature and value of the 
proposed office, adding (to avoid a se- 
cond explosion), “ perhaps you are 
not aware that the whole duty may be 
done by deputies, and the emolument 
is about fifty thousand francs a-year ; 
beside which, if a suitable command, 
or a prefecture, should fall in, you will 
have just as good a chance of succeed- 
ing to either as you had before you ac- 
cepted—-if you do accept—the present 
offer; but if you prefer to wait . 
“No, no; you have explained away all 
that was alarming to my honour. Pray 
tell the minister, therefore, how much 
obliged I am for his thinking of my com- 
forts, until the king needs services of a 
higher order from me. After all, these 
are golden eggs, my friend, and carry 
respect with them; and as to mush- 
rooms, why, the entrance ofa few more 
such things, where there are so many 
of their poisonous kindred modified 
into high functionaries of Buonaparte’s, 
is not to be objected to.” Cordially 
wishing that all his deserving brothers 
in misfortune might be as well cared 
for as himself, the good-humoured 
count stepped into the Café Hardy, to 
make a second breakfast upon omeE- 
LETTE AUX CHAMPIGNONS, 


MALADDRESS OF PRUSSIAN COURTIERS. 


The Germans are fond of celebrating 
five-and-twentieth and fiftieth anni- 
versaries. On completing the union of 
five lustres, they have the silver wed- 
ding (silberne Hochzeit), and a still 
higher féte is the golden wedding 
(goldene Hochzeit), which commemo- 
rates half a century of wedded life. 
The latter occasion brings with it a re- 
petition ofthe nuptial ceremony ; upon 
the understood principle that it must 
be desirable, as far as possible, to re- 
new every thing between such parties, 
The soldier and the civilian of every 
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grade look for some token of royal 
acknowledgment on completing, blame- 
lessly, either of those periods of ser- 
vice. 

Few of the German princes are so 
unostentatious as the present excellent 
king of Prussia. His majesty is con- 
stantly seen, in his way to or from 
Potsdam, in a very plain and old- 
fashioned britska, or walking unter 
den Linden, with no more of decora- 
tion than often belongs to a subaltern 
officer in his armies,—to wit, a gray 
military surtout, trousers with a 
red stripe, a foraging cap with ditto, 
and a straight sword from a black 
belt, the frog of which only appears 
through a slit over the left hip; and 
from his* button-hole the iron cross, 
which many private soldiers have. In 
his house (for he does not inhabit at 
Berlin the very magnificent palace that 
belongs to the crown) he is equally 
simple in his personal appearance, un- 
less when state ceremony requires the 
gauds of regal and military dignity. It 
was seven or eight years ago that the 
members of the royal family, and others 
who chanced to see the monarch on 
that day, were astonished at his coming 
down in the morning in a new and 
quite full dress, and displaying a num- 
ber of orders. No one knew what to 
make of it. Frederick William III, 
turned into a beau on the sudden, 
seeming to emulate 


** The shop-board’s delight, the 
Mecenas of tailors,” 


was quite incredible; yet no intima- 
tion had been given that might account 
for the unwonted parade. [lis ma- 
jesty appeared restless, too — walking 
up and down his rooms, looking out 
of the windows, and often uttering 
those short sentences (avoiding the 
personal pronoun, and using all the 
verbs in the infinitive) by which he 
usually indicates some cause of dis- 
content: “ Dummes Zeug! To forget 
—don’t deserve it—to keep a re- 
gister—to look at it daily —kind let- 
ters to them—red eagle to confer— 
promotion to bestow— my turn, no 
notice!” Dinner past, and six o'clock 
approaching, the amiable king regained 
his good humour ere he rose to go to 
the opera, and explained that his pre- 
vious vexation had been caused by the 
circumstance of his having on that day 
completed jis fifly years of military 
service, and (though be had been so 
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attentive to others on the same score) 
nobody taking interest enough in the 
matier to notice or congratulate him 
upon it, 


Mephistophiles advises that you 
should never write to women, nor re- 
turn their letters to you. The French 
Colonel S—— recommended his son 
to avoid any immoral intimacies with 
married women, if possible ; but, at all 
events, to write to them in such a way 
as to make them afraid of shewing the 
letters, lest they should be compro- 
mised by the terms. Such a com- 
mencement, for instance, as Madame, 
Vaveu charmant que vous m'avez fait 
de votre tendresse ;” or, alluding dis- 
tinctly to the encouragement given, in 
order to make the lady examine herself 
as to whether she really did so, or had 
any favourable notion of the kind, 
which she was not aware of having 
given expression to. Even if the an- 
swer of the “ small still voice” were a 
negative, she was not likely to disclose 
the imputation. 

[Looking to practical results, the 
amateur devil beats the professional 
fiend for the nonce. } 


LA HUITAINE. 


Dimanche ,. Je fus aimable ; 
Lundi...... Je fus autrement ; 
Mardi Je fus raisonnable ; 
Mercredi... Je fis enfant ; 
Jeudi...... Je fis la capable ; 
Vendredi ... J’eus un amant ; 
Samedi..... Je fus coupable ; 
Dimanche .. Ul fat inconstant. 


Mapbams ve Bounpie. 


The Marquis de Montailleur was 
announced to the Prince de Ligne. 
“ Beg the Marguis to come in; but, 
if it had been the compte (Comte) de 
mon tailleur, je ne laurais pas ac- 
cepté,” 


Parliamentary orators of the last 
century drew upon the ancients in a 
various and apposite way, that recent 
members of our legislature never aim 
at. An Irish Reformers’ dinner might 
as well be expected to go off without 
the prescriptive excitement of — 
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** Hereditary bondsmen! would 
know, 

Who would be free, himself must strike 
the blow !” 


you 


and the assurance that the Emerald 
Isle was 
‘« Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem 
of the sea ;” 


as a speech of Mr. Canning’s to con- 
clude without the derisive 


“Ah! Corydon, Corydon, quem te 
dementia cepit ” 


(which drew cheers from the country 
gentlemen on both sides, in proof that 
they had, in the course of eightcen or 
twenty years, learned to understand 
the line), and the 


*“« Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ”’ 


ofa more cautious and saturnine class 
of declaimers. 

Sheridan, on the other hand, com- 
manded the whole Anthology; and 
was not always satisfied with that. 
On one occasion, his antagonist on 
the Treasury bench had made a quota- 
tion from a Greek dramatist that quite 
startled from its aptness. It was the 
end of a peroration, too, and the house 
was on the point of dividing, when 
Sheridan started up, with apparent 
warmth, and taxed the right honour- 
able gentleman opposite with having 
uncandidly stopped short in his quo- 
tation ; for that, if he had continued it 
to the close, he must have announced 
a principle and an illustration wholly 
subversive of the first proposition — a 
pernicious hypothesis, merely put for- 
ward in order to be demolished by the 
sequel. He then delivered a number 
of Greek lines, without any apparent 
effort of memory ; and so perfectly in 
accordance with his assertion, that the 
minister admitted the application, and 
declared that he really had forgotten 
the solution which Mr. Sheridan sup- 
plied. This incident balked the ex- 
pectation of the ministry on division ; 
and being questioned by some classical 
friend, who had vainly referred to his 
library for the lines, Sheridan confessed 
that he had improvvisated the verses he 
professed to supply in continuation. 


The English are more visibly im- 
proved in their taste for music than in 
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any other refinement, derived from their 
intercourse with the Continent. There 
is a good deal to desire in their vocal 
execution, although the Italians agree 
that the organ of the Britons is superior 
to any other, if they could be prevailed 
upon to discipline it properly. The first 
step towards this is to avoid overlaying 
every thing by “expression,” and in- 
ducing our ladies to quit the “ mimini 
pimini” position of the lips, and fairly 
open their mouths for the passage of 
the notes. Another defect of bad Eng- 
lish teaching, which has now given 
place to a style in every way more 
pure, was the decidedly lascivious tone 
inculcated. It requires some skill to 
divest Spanish airs from this blemish, 
since most of them are merely the 
poetry of caterwauling. Will any of 
the amateurs of English singing ex- 
plain the charm of pronouncing eyes, 
* oyes,” and child, “ choild” (rhyming 
to “boys” and to “boil’d”)? Will 
certain music-sellers, also, abstain in 
future from annoying the meritorious 
and honest part of our composers, by 
putting their names to pieces they 
never wrote? There are before me an 
air of Auber’s, “ Le Dieu et la Baya- 
dere” (with the English words, “ Dark- 
eyed One’’), the music by ; and 
in another place an old German Volks- 
lied, beginning, 





“Am Rhein, am Rhein, da wachsen 
unsere Trauben,” 


is quietly referred to Bishop. 

The superiority of German compo- 
sition is beginning to be duly felt 
among us; and Rossini, Auber, and 
the like, are taken, by those who really 
cultivate the art, as they would read the 
superior class of novels—in the way of 
elegant relaxation. Most of our fair 
countrywomen are now convinced, that 
the harp is an ungrateful as well as an 
indelicate instrument. The guitar does 
not repay much expenditure of time 
(for those who have a good ear, it does 
not require much); still it is free from 
the latter objection against the harp, 
and is an agreeable, unpretending ac- 
companiment to the voice. 





Generally speaking, the Scotch enjoy 
persiflage, and the Irish are apt to take 
fire at it. After a mess-dinner of the 
2ist (Royal North British Fusileers), 
always a gallant and gentlemanly 
corps, of a very national character, 
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there had been a good deal of proud 
reflection upon the stern faith of the 
North Britons, in their treaties with 
other powers. A lively boy, who had 
recently joined, observed to some of 
the elders that he had a legend in 
confirmation of the claim, and narrated 
it accordingly. 

“ Few of our histories refer to a 
very sanguinary war that subsisted be- 
tween an early Scotch king and a king 
of the Land’s End. Scottish valour 
prevailed, and news was brought of 
the complete success of an expedition 
against the Cornish strongholds. The 
monarch was elated beyond measure, 
and, sending for his principal adviser, 
Lord Alexander » addressed him: 

“ «Weel, Sandy, is there any other 
king I can bring to submission the 
noo?’ 

** An’ it please your majesty, there 
is but ane king whom you canna 
vanquish.’ 

**¢ Ane king that I canna vanquish! 
And wha’s he, mon ?’ 

“«] mean, your majesty, the King 
of Haven.’ 

“<< Haven ! 
Sandy ?’ 

* }lis lordship pointed to the sky, 
and then bowed becomingly to his 
royal master, who did not quite com- 
prehend what was meant, and feared 
to betray a geographical ignorance by 
inquiring more particularly than he 
had already done. 

“¢ Nae matter, Sandy; gang and 
tell the King o’ Haven that gin he 
does na surrender his dominions at 
once, I'll come and bang him oot of 
them. And mind, my lord, you dinna 
shew yer face before us till you have 
done our bidding.’ 

“ This was an embarrassing position 
for the noble favourite, who knew that 
expostulation, or even explanation, was 
too dangerous to be attempted at such 
amoment. Ile therefore retired sub- 
missively, and consulted a priest. This 
progenitor of Loyola consoled him by 
the assurance that, on an occasion of 
the kind, it was quite allowable to 
tranquillise a monarch of weak under- 
standing by putting an artificial con- 
struction on certain passages in Scrip- 
ture. Lord Alexander appeared, ac- 
cordingly, in the royal presence, and 
was instantly observed by his gracious 
master. 

“* Weel, Sandy, and what says the 
King o’ Haven?’ 





Haven ! whar’s that 
, 
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« ¢ Please your majesty, I have na 
seen himsel’, but I have conferred with 
ave of his accredited ministers, and he 
solemnly engages that your majesty 
may hae his kingdom for asking for.’ 

« ¢ Was he sae ceevil?’ inquired the 
monarch, warmed to magnanimity by 
ihe assurance: ‘ then een gang yer gait 
there once more, and tell the King 0’ 
Haven that, for his ceevility, nae a 
Scotchman shall ever set foot in his 
kingdom.’ ” 

There was a silence, the interchange 
of some grave and inquiring looks, 
under which the neophyte felt ill at 
ease, and then a good-humoured ac- 
knowledgment of the young Pickle’s 
pleasantry. They were satisfied that 
uo disrespect was meant, either to the 
country they honoured, or towards the 
religion they held more sacred still ; 
and, during his whole stay in the 21st, 
the same individual experienced no- 
thing but kindness from his senior 
officers. 


The French authors call the Cal- 
vinists “ Protestants.” This designation 
is an error; for it was the Lutherans 
ouly who protested, and who admitted 
the other sect to confraternity long 
afterwards. 


Extracts from a letter from Prussia 
Proper, in 1826 :— 

“They endeavour to justify this 
faculty to 


‘Chop and change ribs a la mode Ger- 
manorum,” 


by the assertion that careful inquiry is 
made as to possible motives, before the 
courts pronounce the final dissolution 
of a marriage ; yet I have repeatedly 
heard of the arrangements intended in 
favour of a new wife or husband— 
sometimes both the one and the other 
—as soon as the slip knot should be 
untied. It is fair, however, to mention 
that the interest of the parties’ children, 
if they have any, is always carefully 
attended to, (If, having nothing better 
to do fora month or so, you wish to 
observe the analogy between the facilities 
of divorce in‘ the time of Charlemagne 
and the present usage, look to Marculf’s 
work on the Salique and Ripuary laws.) 
You may imagine that German senti- 
mentality does not let slip the oppor- 
tunity of puling or whining over inci- 
dents of this nature, President B—n 
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was divorced by his wife, because it 
was quite impossible for a gentlewoman 
to live with a brute of his kind. The 
president, however, did find a very 
pretty girl to manage his household 
for him, and this was his niece ; whose 
sister was also the niece of the abbé, 
and conducted the reverend dignitary’s 
menage, though no one could exactly 
say how the president and the priest 
were related to each other. Yet, when- 
ever the president was unwell, his 
quondam partner would sit by his bed- 
side, and talk to him in the most affec- 
tionate strain, after having prepared 
with her own rosy fingers a soup he 
was fond of, the materials being re- 
spectfully furnished to her by the niece 
aforesaid. But the best arrangement I 
ever knew of the kind was the Count 
Sch—l—b—g’s. He invited a large 
party to his house, when, entering the 
saloon with the countess on one side, 
and their friend, the young Baron 
B—e, on the other, he announced to 
the assembled guests that he had dis- 
solved his marriage, in order to bestow 
the accomplished lady upon one in 
every way more capable of making her 
happy than he felt himself to be — that 
all the legal forms had been complied 
with—and that the bride and bride- 
groom had agreed to pass their lives 
under his roof. Fancy the scope this 
incident afforded for heaving bosoms 
and stuffing smoked goose breasts — 
for embracing each other, and inter- 
changing saucers of herring-sallad — 
for eyes to overflow with water, and 
tumblers to overflow with wine— for 
uttering benedictions, and for gobbling 
pastry! Count S—— married (shade 
of Leviticus!) his sister’s daughter, 
soon afterwards; and all lived hap- 
pily together, until King Agrippa called, 
in quick succession, for the young baron, 
the two ladies, and, lastly, for the old 
count. They are all buried in the 
beautiful garden at Rippen,— the 
count between his two wives, and his 
friend, Hortensius, on the right hand 
of the former one; while a statue of 
Hope, by Canova, indicates the regions 
where ‘ there is no marriage, nor 
giving away in marriage.’ 

“In Poland they treat this matter 
differently, but with nearly as good 
an effect. Being a Catholic country, 
divorce cannot be allowed without 
papal sanction; and therefore the 
lawyers make it a rule to leave some 
such flaw in the instruments as admits 
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of having the marriage declared void, 


ab initio, on proving the fatal defect of 


form, whenever the parties agree that 
it is their interest or their inclination 
to separate. 
# * a 

“ OF this we may say, with Voltaire, 
* Nos savans d’Allemagne sont comme 
les etoiles du Pole; ils marchent tou- 
jours ct n’avancent jamais.’ As to 
their condition on the other two points. 
Taste, I imagine, is the rapid percep- 
tion of beauties—whether natural or 
mimetic— which precedes the reason- 
ing and analytical faculties, to which 
it is always reconcileable. The Ger- 
mans have no such rapid perception, 
and are only conscious of beauties 
where they can be deduced from re- 
flection on some prearranged system. 
The effect is not the same as if one 
were an algebraical and the other an 
arithmetical process, both tending, by 
different degrees of celerity, to the 
saine result; for external objects lose 
much of their vividness before the pro- 
cess of calm reasoning, and the appli- 
cation of theorems, can decide upon 
the precise impression which they ought 
to make upon the mind, Their want 
of wit—or, rather, their incapacity of 
conceiving what wit is—may be re- 
ferred to the same kind of disposition, 
for the volatile and fine parts do not 
bear analysis ; and when such a test is 
applied, little beyond a caput mortuum 
is obtained. A French abbé once pub- 
lished an inquiry as to the causes of 
the German’s inaccessibility to wit,—a 
work as much of supererogation, as if 
Vestris had instituted a laborious in- 
vestigation into the causes of Dutch 
burgomeisters generally having excelled 
so little in the pas de zephir. Buta 
Tudesque writer of quartos answered 
the light (and, in sooth, somewhat 
impertinent) essay, in a manner which 
would almost have induced people of 
other nations to believe him in the pay 
of the Gaul —that is, if people of other 
nations ever read his work ; so that his 
fair fame is little likely to have been 
assailed by a suspicion of the kind. 
Ilis countrymen, however, did read the 
book, and considered it a triumphant 
vindication. Indeed, whenever a fo- 
reigner ventures a hint against German 
supremacy in all intellectual endow- 
ments, defences of the kind appear: 
none but Deutschers read them; and 
these consider the vapid and affectedly 
measured revilings as inflictions under 
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any portion of which the miserable 
offender writhes, withers, and even- 
tually dies of very grief and shame, 

* * ~ * 

“ Amongst nations susceptible of 
wit, it has generally been observed 
that those who possessed- it in the 
highest degree were men of learning. 
Not, perhaps, that any reach of learn- 
ing is capable of bestowing the faculty, 
but that it greatly extends the field 
for its exercise, by furnishing various 
images, illustrations, and allusions. I 
have frequently conversed with Ger- 
mans upon the works of Swift, Rabe- 
lais, and Voltaire. They perfectly un- 
derstood their dialectic, their irreligion, 
and their grossness— gave the two first- 
named authors credit for their erudition; 
but were alike insensible to the wit of 
all three. 


-_—~— 


Marriage ceremonies and festivities 
vary remarkably in different countries. 
In Bahren, when a maiden marries, 
they pierce a pearl upon the wedding- 
day. In France, there is no question 
of a pearl to enfiler ; but they often 
pierce a hogshead of wine on the 
jour des noces. Whatever may pierce 
in Germany, it is not the refinement of 
pleasantries. When the Countess Ma- 
rianne von R married the cavalry 
captain (Rittmeister), von Z——, the 
friends of both parties were invited to 
a dance, in the midst of which a major 
of cuirassiers, remarkable for his cor- 
pulence, rushed into the room, dis- 
guised as a cook-maid, to reproach the 
bridegroom with having been guilty of 
seduction and abandonment of her. 
The charge was supported by a most 
unequivocal declaration in words, and 
an indication of the personal develope- 
ment, which, she sobbed out, could 
not last more than three or four days 
longer. The character (a caricature 
of M. de Pourceaugnac’s “ Langue- 
docienne”) was admirably sustained 
during half an hour; at the end of 
which time the forsaken one declared, 
that as she had resolved to drown 
herself and her little indiscretion in the 
dripping-pan that night, she should 
have no occasion for some beautifui 
baby linen, which she therefore pre- 
sented to the bride, with the hope that 
the captain would be for ever true to 
his spouse, seeing the fatal effects of 
his inconstancy to the devoted Dolly. 














A RESPECTABLE man! a most respect- 
able match! What resistless, though 
unexplained, force there is in these ad- 
jectives! One might almost suppose 
that it referred to some universally un- 
derstood and permanent quality, quite 
as indisputable as the properties ofa 
triangle or circle ; whereas, the very 
opposite is the truth. Without one 
iota of change as to any innate quali- 
ties, the very same object which has 
once been pronounced respectable may, 
in the estimation of the self same 
judges, be held in supreme contempt. 
You remind them of their former deci- 
sion; but they only shrug their shoul- 
ders, and say, “ times have changed 
since then!” In fact, if respectable 
admits of definition, profitable seems 
to be the best English synonyme. If 
A. or B. appears an individual by or 
through whom advantages may be de- 
rived, he is respected ; if not, he is un- 
worthy of approbation. But this re- 
duces the whole strength of the word 
to a mere matter of opinion, or feeling, 
and the term becomes in its application 
one of the most vague and puzzling in 
our language. 

What seems beyond measure absurd 
is the vulgar dictum, that it is easy for 
oue who knows the world to decide, 
even at a first meeting, who is or is not 
respectable. If, by this, it were merely 
indicated, that one can distinguish a 
tolerably honest man from a cut-purse, 
we can admit, and understand the pro- 
position. But to pronounce on the ex- 
istence of respectability! Why, it re- 
vives the old dilemma in /Esop’s fa- 
bles about the colour of the chamelion ! 
It is like ascertaining the fixed form of 
a cloud, which assumes an entirely 
contrasting shape whilst you talk about 
it! To wave metaphor, can there be 
any doubt that the self same man or 
woman, who is at this moment pro- 
nounced respectable, without any es- 
sential change, without having com- 
mitted any crime, and without loss of 
any one faculty of body or mind, may, 
within the next twenty-four hours, be- 
come disrespectable to the lowest de- 
gree? Strange to tell, the mere loss of 
certain pieces of crumpled paper or 
dingy metal will effect this! It is in 
vain to plead that respect means ho- 
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nour, which is due only to imperishable 
properties, to noble motives, and per- 
severing virtue,—not to contingent and 
outward possessions ; for the latter may 
be grasped in abundance by the great- 
est rascal under the sun. Such moral 
doctrines are looked upon with disdain. 
Remove the crumpled paper or pieces 
of metal,—the respectability is trans- 
ferred along with them, and the once 
highly esteemed personage is left in 
a state of wonder and confusion, not 
being able to explain adequately what 
has happened, as even his most inti- 
mate acquaintances do not any longer 
seem to recognise him. 

Respectable, then, means profitable ; 
though this seems a strange epithet to 
apply morally; and, for want of that 
proper attention to the due signification 
of words, so often deprecated by Cole- 
ridge, the mystification that results is 
quite as bad in its way as the turmoil 
and perplexity caused by Harlequin’s 
wand in the pantomime. Only consi- 
der the situation of one who has always 
held himself to be respectable, using 
the word by rote, as he heard it ap- 
plied by others, and not reflecting on 
its real sense. Moreover, he has been a 
hundred times assured most empha- 
tically that he is quite respectable ; till, 
all of a sudden, Spanish bonds go to 
wreck, or there has been a sweeping 
failure in the city, by which he loses. 
Then, how strange it must be, cherish- 
ing as he does the most perfect con- 
sciousness of his own identity, also the 
same principles of action, the same 
likings and antipathies, for which he 
had been lauded and extolled, to find 
that all his merits now go for nothing, 
—nay, more than this, that the very 
dispositions for which he used to be 
flattered and admired are now held in 
abhorrence; and that the friends who 
used to receive him with open arms 
now scowl at him on the streets as ifhe 
were a demon, and either close their 
doors altogether, or treat him witi 
scorn, threats, and contumnely. This, 
indeed, would realise the fable of the 
man that had lost his shadow, were it 
not for one marked difference,—he had 
sold his shadow, and knew it was gone, 
whereas, our deluded victim, not being 
aware in what respectability really con- 
GG 
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sists, is unconscious of having been de- 
prived of it. He is rather like Hoff- 
man’s traveller, who came home to his 
wife without knowing that he had un- 
fortunately lost his spiegel-bild,* till 
she screamed with terror; and there- 
after, on arriving at any house, whether 
strange or friendly, he was obliged, 
like the renowned field-marshal Suwar- 
roff, to condition that the looking- 
glasses should be muffled. 

Whatever such transformed victims 
may suppose, the world remains the 
same as it ever was and will be; but 
they themselves, though morally the 
same, yet physically and practically 
are quite different, having lost not sha- 
dow, but substance. Formerly, their 
friends might turn them to substantial 
account,— might, at all events, derive 
from them good dinners, and hear plea- 
sant conversation; but now, though 
their metaphysical identity remains, 
their properties are entirely changed. 
Instead of giving good dinners, they 
hardly know how to get one; and, in- 
stead of being lively in conversation, 
have not a word to utter but what is 
lugubrious and disagreeable. A poor 
man who has always been poor, as, for 
example, a ploughman or cobbler, is no 
disagreeable object ; he is respectable in 
his vocation, and can be contented and 
merry. But an impoverished dinner- 
giver, a fallen baronet, banker, or once 
dashing squire, is a most detestable 
animal. The contrasting recollection 
of what he once was renders him the 
more odious; and his utter uncon- 
sciousness of his own transformation is 
at once ludicrous and painful. Such 
creatures hardly ever know how to act 
in the new sphere to which they have 
been lowered, and almost invariably 
struggle and squall in the mire into 
which they have tumbled, instead of re- 
maining there quietly, as in the opinion 
of all their ci-devant friends they ought 
to do! 

But (which is of all things most re- 
markable), it sometimes happens that 
individuals who once were celebrated 
for the ne plus ultra of respectability 
continue to exist and move in the very 
midst of the same world to which they 
were before accustomed, and yet be- 
come absolutely invisible, forgotten, and 
unknown, as if they had never lived ! 
The vicissitudes and sufferings which 
occur without the slightest tinge of ro- 
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mance ought, doubtless, to be quite as 
interesting, if properly described, as 
those which wear the said romantic 
tinge, or have been laboriously spun 
out of the hard-working novelist’s 
brain. Yet, they are completely de- 
ficient in the imposing qualification 
of dignity. Your very “ respectable” 
man, when he loses his crumpled pa- 
pers or gold (not to speak of the sha- 
dow, or spiegel-bild), is apt to become 
a downright nonentity. Ev nihilo 
nihil fit ; and to write about him would 
be absurd. Notwithstanding all this, 
it is quite possible that the impercept- 
ible wretch still confides in his own 
identity, and imagines that he continues 
to live with all the faculties and ami- 
able propensities for which he was be- 
fore praised ; whereas, in truth, he has 
become a mere phantom—an empty 
mould —of which the value or eflicacy 
belongs no longer to this world. Here, 
the best possible motives are compara- 
tively of trivial importance,—for we 
cannot grasp them, nor have they any 
weight. A single gold or even copper 
coin will overbalance all the good mo- 
tives put together of all the good men 
and women that ever existed, from the 
times of Adam and Eve to the present 
generation. This world happens to 
be material instead of spiritual ; conse- 
quently, and as already observed, the 
man by whom we cannot materially 
profit becomes no better than a mere 
nonentity. 

After this long preface, is intended a 
short story, or, rather, anecdote,— for it 
contains no incident or variety except 
the mere change from respectability to 
annihilation. Never, probably, was 
the epithet respectable applied with 
more pertinacious emphasis than at the 
marriage of the very beautiful and ac- 
complished Almeria Charters with the 
rich land-owner and newly elected 
member of parliament, Albert Charle- 
mont de Visme. Almeria was an al- 
most portionless niece of Admiral 
Charters, proprietor of the Fort, a ro- 
mantic residence so styled on the banks 
of the river Teith, betwixt Callander 
and Stirling. It was, indeed a “ most 
fortunate connexion — wonderful good 
luck —a match of the highest respect- 
ability. Miss Almeria had “ fallen on 
her feet.” Such were the remarks 
heard from all quarters ; but the admi- 
ral’s old housekeeper, who was half a 
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witch, had always said that Miss Al- 
meria was born to be a princess ; to 
which the said admiral’s termagant old 
sister used to reply, with a grunt,— 
“ Umph! princess, indeed! A parson 
or a procurator maun serve her turn, 
I’m thinking; or, at the outside, a pro- 
vost!” But Miss Barbara, for once in 
her life, had been mistaken; and 
every one concurred in opinion, that so 
high was De Visme’s respectability, if 
he were not already a prince, he, at 
least, deserved to become one. De 
Visine’s history, so far as regarded his 
respectability, is very short; and, to 
abridge matters, we shall here, also, in- 
troduce some sketches as to his habits 
and personal appearance. He was a 
tall, thin figure, with pale countenance, 
rather aquiline features, and large dark 
eyes. Some people called him hand- 
some, and others, according to their 
fancy, a scarecrow. His moral charac- 
ter remained a complete mystery ; but, 
somehow or another, no one ever in- 
quired much about it. Though occu- 
pied mostly in pursuits which were vi- 
vacious and even turbulent, he yet de- 
voted a portion of every day to study ; 
and in the midst of extravagant gaiety 
the deepest shades often stole over and 
metamorphosed his visage. In short, 
he would have suited well enough for 
the hero of an old-fashioned Minerva- 
press novel; but romance, either old or 
new, is wholly out of our way. 

For the rest, being an only son, he 
inherited a fortune of about 15,000J. 
perann. He had two very respectable 
uncles,—one by the mother’s side, the 
Earl of Fallmore, the other his father’s 
brother, Sir William De Visme, a rich 
banker, in St. James’s Street. Till 
after our hero's twenty-first year, his 
habits were so retired and quiet, it was 
hot expected he would ever make any 
figure in the world. Ile had been a 
spoiled and weakly child, and seemed 
ofa studious and secluded disposition ; 
all ofa sudden, however, he became 
excited : in Scottish phraseology, he 
seemed to have “ gotten a thraw,” 
though no one could tell the cause. 
Instead of living a retired life, he pro- 
moted riotous mirth; and, instead of 
being secluded, seemed resolved on 
making all the world stare. But as in 
ihis career he met with ample encou- 
ragement from those who shared in his 
Jovial banquets, insensibly new passions 
were roused. He felt himself exceed- 
ingly diverted by the wonder which 
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his bizarreries excited ; and, flattered 
by the plaudits bestowed on his spirit 
and liberality, consequently, for mere 
amusement’s sake, became also ambi- 
tious; and, an opportunity occurring 
to set up as member for a Scotch 
county, he purchased there a large 
track of moorland, which he designed 
to ornament with plantations, and to 
grace with a fair castle. Of this pro- 
perty he had taken possession about a 
year ago; and shortly before his in- 
tended election commenced his ac- 
quaintance with the family of Admiral 
Charters. 

Truth, we need not repeat, is often 
“ stranger than fiction ;” and, more- 
over, what is very common, is yet, 
when reflected on, excessively odd! 
The mere distant gleam, the twilight 
tinge, of “ respectability,” within whose 
sphere the admirers cannot hope to 
enter, has yet marvellous interest for 
some people. Accordingly, for about 
six weeks, all the gossipping inhabitants 
of Stirling and Callander seemed ex- 
clusively occupied with the good luck 
of Almeria Charters. ‘* Did ye hear o’ 
the grand marriage that is to be at the 
Fort?” was always the first question 
after an idle visitor had been invited to 
a chair at the fireside; and then 
changes were rung on the enviable for- 
tune of the bride, her beauty, and su- 
periority over her poor sisters, who 
were comparatively plain, and unat- 
tractive, though in accomplishments 
certainly not deficient. As to the ad- 
miral and his family, be it observed, 
that he himself had retired to enjoy 
otium cum dignitate, on competent re- 
sources; but his elder brother, who 
held a diplomatic situation on the 
continent, was not so fortunate. He 
died untimely, leaving three orphan 
daughters almost without any provision 
for their support; and they were edu- 
cated under the care of a most accom- 
plished and benevolent lady, who had 
formerly been abbess of a convent. 
When the admiral retired, he had an 
unmarried sister (a virago, by the by) 
to manage his household ; but his first 
care was to bring home the orphan 
children of his brother, who were al- 
ready grown up, and highly educated, 
declaring that, although it was impossi- 
ble to say what property he might leave 
them, yet in his lifetime they should 
never want. So eccentric were the 
manners, habits, and appearance of the 
young ladies on their arrival, that at 
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Edinburgh and in the highlands they 
excited considerable animadversion. 
In music, painting, and languages they 
excelled ; yet their performances were 
more wondered at than appreciated ; 
aud after portions admirably sung of 
“ Don Giovanni” and “ Figaro,” it 
became sometimes a relief to hear 
“ Willie was a wanton Wag,” or 
“ Jenny Nettles.” On the whole, they 
were so foreign and so odd, that, not- 
withstanding beauty in one sister, and 
accomplishments in the others, a life of 
single blessedness was occasionally pre- 
dicted for all three. 

Among indirect causes to prevent 
this result may be numbered a rainy 
autumn and bad harvest. The ro- 
mantic scenery of the Trossachs (though 
wholly unnoticed till after the appear- 
ance of the “ Lady of the Lake”) then 
attracted many visitors; and if any 
arrived who were known to be ultra- 
respectable, and could not obtain 
apartments at the inn, the admiral 
failed not to invite them hospitably to 
the Fort. It happened in September, 
1811 (it is well to be precise in dates) 
that Mr, Charlemont De Visme, in 
company with the Duchess of Dun- 
barton and Lady Julia Mordaunt, vi- 
sited Loch Katrine, where they were 
overtaken by torrents of rain. In 
Obadiah’s words, the “ waters were 
out” with a vengeance; and on re- 
turning to Callander the noble ladies 
found the inn full of company, so that 
they could not obtain accommodation, 
nor in such disastrous weather could 
they travel back to Stirling. The ad- 
miral, however, had been on the look- 
out, and one of his servants attended 
with a written invitation to the Fort, 
which was thankfully accepted. A visit 
there might have been agreeable at any 
time ; but by the force of contrast, in the 
present instance, its effects became al- 
most magical. A scene of perplexity, 
tumult, and privation, was exchanged, 
all of a sudden, for the sphere not only 
of comfort but luxury and elegance. 
Quid multis moremur? The jovial spirit 
of the admiral and reckless gaiety of 
De Visme harmonised well together. 
The sweet smiles and buoyant spirit of 
Almeria rendered her in appearance a 
Miltonic Euphrosyne ; and the charm 
was heightened rather than diminished, 
by a peculiar species of quiet self- 
possession and unaffected humility of 
demeanour. De Visme’s attention, 
from the first moment of introduction, 
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was firmly rivetted ; and, in the course 
of the evening, the performance of some 
airs from a favourite opera clenched the 
matter. As she stood betwixt her two 
sisters, taking the lead in song, whilst 
one of them played the pianoforte, 
he thought the powers of music and en- 
chantments of beauty had never been 
so admirably blended. The admiral 
was deprived of his usual rubber, but 
played picquet with the duchess. De 
Visme was not to be moved from the 
pianoforte. At length Miss Barbara 
came up, and, with a visage sour as 
crabs, screamed in Almeria’s ear,— 
“ Are ye never to be done with that 
vile skirling, and supper ready in the 
dining-room this half-hour!” Almeria 
started, and the music instantly ceased : 
it was as if a fiend had silenced an 
angel. If any occurrence had been 
wanting to confirm De Visme’s resolu- 
tion, this minor incident would have 
sufficed. Ile mentally said to himself, 
“T shall put an end to this vile ty- 
ranny. Such a gem as this deserves a 
new setting.” 

The visitors were invited to prolong 
their stay, which for one day they 
agreed to do; and, as with the true 
fickleness of a northern ciimate, the 
weather had again become beautiful, a 
visit was planned and executed to the 
delightful scenery of Lochard and 
Aberfoyle. Circumstances turned out 
this day as favourably as on the pre- 
ceding day they had been adverse ; 
and the Lady Julia enriched her port- 
folio with two admirable sketches of 
the Loch. Next morning the dis- 
tinguished guests were obliged to take 
their departure, but not without ex- 
pressions of regret mutually inter- 
changed. 

On all this followed, of course, a 
cordial invitation to the admiral to 
visit at Strath-Oran, the residence of 
De Visme, formerly looked upon as 
among the gloomiest spots in the High- 
lands, and where his habitation at pre- 
sent might truly be called a “ castle of 
misrule.” In its close vicinity were 
the ruins of a strong fortress, said to 
have been one of the numerous archi- 
tectural freaks of the luxurious and 
proud Cardinal Beatoun, which De 
Visme had determined to rebuild, with 
walls ten feet thick, in the genuine an- 
tique style. The only babitable man- 
sion now on the property had been 
erected by a retired physician of odd 
character, who, about the year 1784, 
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took the rash step of establishing him- 
self there to enjoy dignified leisure, 
but soon perished of sheer blue devils. 
Such visitors, however, De Visme 
effectually excluded, leaving neither 
time nor space for their entrance. Of 
Martin Luther’s correctness and saga- 
city there can be no doubt, when he 
declares that blue devils are always 
most troublesome when one aims at 
being quiet and solitary. Accordingly, 
De Visme allowed them no chance, 
his house always being crowded with 
guests; and he had run up divers tem- 
porary apartments of wood, which 
served very well for accommodation in 
summer and autumn. Never, perhaps, 
is the force of wealth more remarkable 
than when thus confined within a nar- 
row sphere or channel, as nothing 
more grievously betrays poverty than a 
large mansion and establishment mea- 
grely supplied. De Visme seemed 
principally addicted to the divertise- 
ments of banqueting and fox-hunting, 
which rendered him extremely popu- 
lar; though frequently he would spend 
whole days in his library when the 
hounds were out. As to his election, 
he had already secured a large ma- 
jority ; so no further exertion was re- 
quired on that score. The admiral, be- 
ing a bon-vivant, was so much pleased 
with his visit to Strath-Oran, that his 
favour was decisively won. 

It seemed as if all De Visme’s un- 
dertakings prospered, and for the most 
part his countenance wore the placid 
smile of conscious well-being and suc- 
cess. His election for the county took 
place, and his marriage immediately 
followed. Almeria, as we have repeat- 
edly said, was an object of envy or 
admiration to all her acquaintance, 
and her friends pronounced the match 
not merely respectable, but entirely 
suitable on both sides. The family of 
Charters was equally old with that of 
De Visme, and our hero certainly 
stood in no need of fortune or title 
with his wife. The former he possessed 
in abundance ; and by what title, how- 
ever high-sounding, could the re- 
splendent lustre of his own respectabi- 
lity have been enhanced? Ofa mar- 
nage so advantageous, when once 
agreed on, there surely could be no 
good reasons for delay ; and, with little 
previous acquaintance betwixt bride 
and bridegroom, it was hurried through. 
Almeria, whom we have characterised 
43 Euphrosyne, was not se gay as to 
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be thoughtless ; and it happened, one 
beautiful evening in the end of Oc- 
tober, that, being left alone (the admiral 
having set out on a visit to Strath- 
Oran, and the house being silent, as if 
forsaken), she fell into a train of re- 
flections, which, for a Rousseau or 
Richardson, might have afforded maté- 
riel for a hundred pages; but there is 
no time to dwell on such reveries. If 
marriage be to some an emancipation 
from domestic thraldom, and com- 
mencement of happiness, it is, notwith- 
standing, the close of another mode of 
life which has had its pleasures also; 
and our heroine knew not how much 
she had been attached to her own little 
turret-room, overhanging the meander- 
ings of the Teith, till now that she was 
about to leave it forever. Itis witha 
place of residence as with a valued 
friend,—we are not aware how close 
have been the ties of connexion, until 
death or distance makes the loss felt; 
and we grieve precisely for the reason 
which wise counsellors urge against 
our grief, because we know the loss to 
be irretrievable. Every well-known 
object now stood out, as a painter 
would say, in a new light. The deep 
stillness and serenity of that October 
evening seemed to Almeria like .the 
last influences she should enjoy of soli- 
tude and peace; and, taking, as it 
were, a farewell of her former self, she 
wept bitterly. At that moment, the 
gossips who prated about her excessive 
good fortune, had they witnessed her 
emotion, must have been considerably 
puzzled. Had it not been for the harsh 
voice of Mrs. Barbara interrupting her 
reverie, there is some doubt whether, at 
this eleventh hour, she would not have 
wavered in her resolution, and so the 
current of events might have changed 
against the marriage. 

But the die was cast. To escape 
from the tyranny of Aunt Barbara was 
one blessing, at all events; and, with 
that good sense and self-possession for 
which she was eminently remarkable, 
Almeria banished those gloomy im- 
pressions which had for a short inter- 
val taken possession of her mind. Her 
sisters, too, seemed unaffectedly to re- 
joice in her fortune, and suppressed 
the sorrow which they felt at parting. 
The marriage was followed by a jour- 
ney to town as rapid as post-horses 
could make it. Tere let it be con- 
fessed, our heroine’s spirits received 
somewhat of a check,—for with Lon- 
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don she was at first sadly disap- 
pointed. They happened to arrive at 
Berkeley Square in the deep dark- 
ness of a November evening, when the 
miserable substitutes used in those 
days for gas lamps were hardly percept- 
ible through the fog, which, with its 
usual admixture of coal smoke, and 
other abominations, made, for the lungs 
of one accustomed to the pure atmos- 
phere of the Highlands, a composition 
absolutely mephitic and intolerable. 
The town house, also, being such as 
De Visme’s father had left, it was one 
of those remarkably sombre abodes pe- 
culiar to London among the wltra- 
rich. All the furniture was dark, mass- 
ive, old mahogany, ponderous and im- 
perishable. Fires and wax lights, in- 
deed, burned cheerfully; and Mrs. 
Petty, the fat housekeeper, was most 
obsequious and attentive to her new 
mistress ; but the horrid fog penetrated 
into the very chambers; and though, 
with the unaffected spirit of good-na- 
ture, Almeria smiled, and praised every 
thing, yet she could not disguise from 
herself that ‘the first acquaintance with 
town had impressed her mind with 
an unaccountable sort of foreboding 
gloom. Nor did she, on the following 
day, by any means approve the phy- 
siognomy or demeanour of her new 
uncle, the rich banker of St. James’s 
Street, at whose house only they now 
visited ; as De Visme came for the sole 
purpose of transacting some business, 
and was on his way to [ampshire. 
Sir William resided principally at a 
magnificent, indeed unique, Gothic 
villa, near Highgate. He was noted 
for wealth, for sumptuous entertain- 
ments, for rigid punctuality, stern and 
severe manners, and for being invari- 
ably attired ina full suit of black, with 
silk stockings and gold knee buckles, 
even in the morning, and during the 
bitterest winter frost. * * * 
Glad, therefore, did Almeria feel, 
when, once more in her carriage, the 
speed of four horses conveyed her far 
from the metropolis,—De Visme pur- 
posely postponing all its lions and 
amusements until the real winter should 
commence. The family mansion in 
Hampshire was one of those fine old 
manor-houses peculiar to England ; the 
grounds, also, affording almost every 
beauty of hill and dale, rock, wood, and 
water, whilst from the windows you 
commanded a view of the distant sea ; 
the whole wearing an aspect of the 
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most perfect retirement and peace. 
Here, for about three months, Almeria 
enjoyed almost entire happiness ; and, 
with unaffected candour, she wrote to 
her sisters, acquainting them of her 
contentment. There was, indeed, one 
annoyance, which consisted in the od- 
dities and eccentricities of her mother- 
in-law, Lady Dorothea De Visme ; but 
this was so unimportant, and fell so 
far short of the tyranny of Aunt Bar- 
bara, that it was felt chiefly by De 
Visme, and scarcely at all by our hero- 
ine. Life, all moralists agree, is a 
mixture, a patchwork ; moreover, every 
day serves for life’s epitome. It has 
its hours or moments of alternate com- 
fort and pain, of exhilaration and de- 
pression. If married people must have 
their sorrows, they also have their 
honeymoon ; but, alas, how transient ! 

Man and woman both foolishly yearn 
after change of occupation and resi- 
dence, but Almeria would most gladly 
have remained in the quiet and seclu- 
sion of Beacondale. However, with 
the first appearances of reviving nature 
—with the crocuses, hyacinths, and 
snow-drops, began the London winter, 
and De Visme directed his attention 
to the new part he was to act in life; 
which, regarding politics, turned out 
sufficiently bizarre. All his connexions, 
without exception, had been, and were, 
ultra-Tories ; and as for the county he 
represented, though he had stepped 
into a declining Tory’s place, it might 
almost be styled neutral. Iowever, 
De Visme, for unexplained reasons of 
his own, chose to start as an ultra- 
Liberal. This involved him in very 
odd connexions—odd, at least, in the 
estimation of those whose good opin- 
ion, one would suppose, he must have 
wished to retain. Yet his conduct, 
however eccentric, produced no quar- 
rel; and did not, in the slightest de- 
gree, lessen his respectability. 

Here comes an epoch in our story, 
which might supply good materials for 
what used to be called a “ fashionable 
novel ;” but (in old parliamentary 
phrase) we shall blink the temptation. 
Suffice it to observe, that, for about 
seven years after their marriage, Mr. 
and Mrs. De Visme seemed regularly 
every season to exhaust and ransack 
all that the season afforded or permit- 
ted of luxury, folly, and extravagance. 
This, to be sure, is saying muléwn in 
parvo, and amply suffices for my pur- 
pose. The castle in the north had 
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been completed, and splendidly fur- 
nished. De Visme retained his seat 
in parliament (indeed, there happened 
no dissolution), and his prosperity 
seemed always to increase rather than 
diminish, His brilliant style of life 
and scale of expenditure might have 
well become a proprietor of 30,000/., 
instead of 15,000/., per annum. Yet 
all went on smoothly, Only this much 
was observed against him, and the 
foree of his respectability could not 
repel the remark —he was a bad 
family man.” Private study, club din- 
‘ners, and parliamentary engagements, 
occupied nearly his whole time. Al- 
meria’s health and spirits visibly de- 
clined: there was the same sunny 
smile on her countenance, for it had 
become natural, and almost the same 
calmness and self-possession ; but one 
observed also an attenuated frame, in- 
dicating the effects of late vigils and 
secret sorrow. Before her thirtieth 
year she was obliged to rouge; not, 
certainly, from any wish for display, 
but, on the contrary,in order to escape 
remark, and pass muster. De Visme’s 
days were ostensibly devoted to busi- 
ness, and how his nights were spent, 
frequently no one under his own roof 
could tell. He happened to become 
extremely intimate with the gay and 
beautiful Mrs, Chambers Armeronde, 
a matron whose husband entertained 
habits equally undomestic with his 
own; and some ill-natured paragraphs 
appeared in the newspapers, containing 
allusions to “garden gates, Bramah 
locks, masks and dominos,” &e, ; 
which enigmatical verbiage the writers, 
perhaps, imagined would, in some 
quarters, prove intelligible and point- 
ed: but in one, at least, they were 
harmless, for Almeria never read them. 

The castle in the north had been 
finished and decorated with so much 
rapidity, that it was styled Aladdin’s 
Castle; and this association of ideas 
with the Arabian tale, once excited, 
continued to follow him. Nay, some 
vastly sagacious people appeared in- 
clined to take the joke in downright 
earnest ; and, whilst they admitted that 
such profuse, and apparently boundless 
wealth, must have a mysterious source, 
never for a moment thought of im- 
pugning our hero’s respectability, on 
the score of his having dealt with 
the devil. After seven years, how- 
ever—a “ change came o’er the spi- 
nit of the dream,” Christmas ar- 
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rived, with its driving storms of sleet 
and snow ; and with it, as usual, came 
a stormy attack of implacable duns. 
It would have been hard to say whe- 
ther they or the snow-drifts were the 
bitterest; but the latter could be kept 
out: and in pertinacity, too, the duns 
had a decided advantage. De Visme’s 
old librarian and steward was, as usual, 
at his post, but found himself quite 
disabled. He had no money to work 
with; creditors were outrageous, and 
tradesmen who had been longest em- 
ployed were now the most unmanage- 
able and vociferous. Our hero per- 
fectly knew that such embarrassment 
existed, but still, as if by infatuation, 
allowed it to continue. Nay— which 
was very unjust—when personally 
appealed to, and made aware of the 
difficulties, instead of taking the stew- 
ard’s part, he gave way to violent 
ebullitions of temper against the honest 
old man, who would most gladly have 
resigned the charge altogether, 

In short, the attacks became so fierce, 
that a “ purse-proud and insolent” 
coachmaker had the “ effrontery” to 
send an execution into the house in 
Berkeley Square. Moreover, rumours 
got abroad that Aladdin’s lamp, though 
it certainly had existed, was now lost, 
or broken: the genius, at all events, 
was no longer obedient to the spell. 
But these calumnies against the re- 
spectability of De Visme were of short 
duration. It was noticed, by the way, 
that our hero at this period had several 
meetings with Sir William De Visme, 
the rich banker, which were considered 
remarkable ; as, in consequence of the 
baronet’s punctilious regularity, and 
his nephew’s dissipation, they had not 
for some time associated much together. 
Whether these interviews had any effect 
on his future conduct remained un- 
known, but every urgent demand was 
paid, and expenses afterwards, instead 
of being lessened, were increased three- 
fold. The “lamp” obviously had 
been recovered, and was in full force. 
During almost every week of the next 
London winter, the newspapers had to 
announce the grandeur of Mr. and 
Mrs. De Visme’s parties; to the rou- 
tine of which Almeria submitted with 
an aching heart, and sincerely wishing 
that she could devote herself to the 
care of her three children in retire- 
ment from the world. As for Admiral 
Chartres, he had, of course, become 
old, and more and more addicted to 
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the pleasures of a good dinner, his 
elbow-chair at the fire-side, and the 
whist-table. Almeria’s sisters were 
both married — one to a clergyman, 
with a stipend of four hundred pounds 
per annum ; the other, to a young man 
of merely competent fortune, left him 
by his father, “ wnguhile” provost of 
Rankeillor. Aunt Barbara still sur- 
vived, continuing to save cheese-parings 
and to scold. She was also reputed 
to be rich, having reserved the whole 
of her own income (about sixty pounds 
per annum) during her residence with 
the admiral. 

For three more years did this course 
of life endure, and the “respectability ” 
of De Visme was unabated, notwith- 
standing that he himself became mo- 
rose and over-bearing in temper, and, 
from late hours and dissipation, ap- 
peared in a state of premature old age. 
His three children ‘two girls and a 
boy) were admired for their beauty, 
but in education were sadly neglected, 
being entrusted to hireling nurses and 
preceptors. This was not the mother’s 
fault. She could not control her des- 
tiny, but she gave to them whatever 
time De Visme’s mode of life allowed 
her to spare from the routine of so- 
styled pleasure. Three years ran on 
with increased expense; but the dis- 
play was on credit. The old steward 
was again sadly perplexed ; however, 
he fought a better battle, having the 
former attack and victory as a pre- 
cedent to which he could refer. Peo- 
ple did not, as before, venture to be- 
lieve that Aladdin’s lamp was lost or 
broken, only that it was, pour le temps 
présent, in disuse ; till, all of a sudden, 
the house of Sir William De Visme 
and Co., of St. James’s Street, stopped 
payment, and our hero having, within 
the last three years, become virtually 
a partner, found himself involved to 
such extent, that, instead of being a 
rich man, he was at once embarrassed 
and poor, having lost all his property, 
with the exception of part which was 
strictly entailed 

Had Almeria’s wishes and sugges- 
tions been appreciated, this event, in- 
stead of being an evil, would have 
proved a blessing. The uses to which 
a large fortune had hitherto been ap- 
plied, according to her notions, were 
destructive of happiness. Perpetual 
company almost wholly debarred her 
the exercise of her own accomplish- 
ments, Her books, pencil, and music, 
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were most unwillingly neglected ; and 
in profuse expenditure there could be 
no charm for one who had been accus- 
tomed, in early life, to discipline al- 
most as severe as that of the cloister. 
But Almeria’s wishes were never con- 
sulted, and our hero, as usual, took his 
own way. On such occasions there 
are, indeed, only two methods of act- 
ing: either to submit, without a mur- 
mur, to an entire change of circum- 
stances and mode of life, or to adopt 
painful acts of expediency for the sake 
of keeping up ruinous habits of luxury 
and ostentation. De Visme was of an 
obstinate, refractory disposition ; and, 
of course, he preferred the latter course. 
Ali was not yet lost. Even life-interests 
can be mortgaged ; and he still found 
parasitical friends to abet him, who 
were reckoned the more valuable and 
sincere because they displayed good 
will at a time when others were ob- 
viously alienated. So powerful had 
been the refulgence of his prosperity, 
that the mere ¢wilight lasted a con- 
siderable time; and though a dissolu- 
tion of parliament, occurring shortly 
after the bankruptcy, added to his 
troubles, he was again elected for the 
county. His embarrassments, it is 
true, were now open and acknow- 
ledged, and the house in Berkeley 
Square was given up for a so-styled 
cottage in the Regent’s Park; yet 
there was not, perhaps, for some time, 
any decided alteration in that “ style” 
formerly ascribed to the potency of the 
“ lamp,” which now exhibited its last 
expiring glimmers. 

But another dissolution occurred : 
the county had got political notions of 
its own; our hero declined in public 
estimation ; and Sir Archibald Auchter- 
lownie, an ultra-Tory and very reli- 
gious man, was elected in his stead. 
In every point, this baronet’s character 
seemed the absolute reverse and anti- 
thesis of our hero’s. At his canvassing 
dinners, or election festival, he allowed 
no wine, except bad port; boasted 
openly of his own parsimony ; travelled 
outside the mail to save expense ; and 
through the whole journey, from Kil- 
macoy to London, never presented the 
different guards and coachmen with 
more than “one hogeach.” Yet this man, 
so essentially different in all his prin- 
ciples and habits, was most comfortably 
invested with the mantle of respecta- 
bility which De Visme liad almost en- 
tively loa}, About tae period of these 
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changes Lady Dorothea De Visme 
died, leaving the whole of her property 
(with injunctions respecting care of 
lapdogs and parrots) to her son ; which 
conduct, as he had no leisure in latter 
years to shew her much duty or filial 
affection, was certainly more than could 
have been expected. The estates in 
Scotland, to which he had clung with 
pertinacity, were sold, and the grand 
castle all but rased to the ground. 
The thickness of the walls, and ponde- 
rosity of the granite, would have ren- 
dered this a work of difficulty ; and 
the lands being legally forced into the 
market, were purchased at a low price 
by Sir Archibald, who much preferred 
his own square-built mansion, in a 
well-sheltered plain, to any ostenta- 
tious castle among the mountains. 
Consequently, that ci-devant abode of 
mirth, elegance, and splendour, was 
not even a fitting asylum for wild 
beasts of the Grampian hills ;— the 
wind howled through its desolate apart- 
ments so awfully that they were afraid 
to harbour there, and sought rather the 
peaceful underwood of the neighbour- 
ing valley. 

A description of the various posét- 
stations in the downward road to ruin 
would be somewhat repulsive and te- 
dious, and is not our object. From 
this epoch of his history, the part which 
De Visme had to play in the world 
was, of course, formidably altered ; yet 
he retained his place at the wonted 
clubs, where he derived, as he ima- 
gined, much knowledge of the world 
from observing those acquaintances 
who still shewed the same cordiality 
as before—contrasting them with others 
who shook hands formally and evinced 
civility, accompanied by a certain se- 
riousness of countenance and dryness 
of demeanour easily enough to be in- 
terpreted. Yet, as nominal proprietor 
of the estate in Hampshire, he could 
keep up a certain semblance of his 
former station in the world, whilst the 
bequests of Lady Dorothea sufficed to 
meet urgent demands. Still, he re- 
mained an undomestic character, seem- 
ing to take no interest in the group 
presented by his wife and children at 
the suburban villa. Perhaps the le- 
gacy of Lady Dorothea did more harm 
than good. It was assumed, by way of 
inference, that the old admiral would 
also die rich, and leave a handsome 
fortune to Almeria, who had always 
been an especial favourite; but lapse 
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of years, and five hundred miles of 
interposed distance, are not favourable 
to such attachments, however intellec- 
tual and spiritual they may be. This 
is a material world ; and Almeria now 
stood no chance, compared with Mrs. 
Bickerton Rose, a widow lady, “ fat, 
fair, and forty,” whom the admiral 
suddenly espoused when in his seventy- 
fifth year. 

So it was tolerably clear there would 
be no more legacies. Sir William de 
Visme had retired to the Continent, 
and as for the Earl of Fallmore, he 
was a steadfast Tory, who had long 
ago been excessively scandalised at the 
part which his nephew had taken as a 
Liberal ; and since the notorious fail- 
ure of the banking-house, his lordship’s 
visits, which used to be paid formally 
and periodically, ceased altogether. 
Whatever expedients were practicable, 
by life-insurances and usurious interest, 
to raise money on the Hampshire es- 
tate, were tried till it would bear no 
more ; and personal security had been 
strained to a degree which became ex- 
cessively inconvenient. At last, our 
hero found himself in a predicament, 
which he had the honour, no doubt, of 
sharing with royal dukes and peers of 
the realm. It was more difficult now 
to raise ten pounds, than, a few years 
before, it would have been to command 
ten thousand. But, per contra, he was 
a savant and student, and he lived in 
the palmy age for authorlings, when 
all the world wrote books; and, not- 
withstanding such competition, all the 
world expected to be paid fifty guineas 
per sheet. With admirable celerity he 
constructed a fashionable novel, wherein 
it was believed that he had introduced 
as characters, and bitterly satirised, all 
those individuals who, during his re- 
verses, had turned to him the “ cauld 
shouther.” The writing cost him only 
about six weeks, and an eminent pub- 
lisher, with the utmost alacrity, paid 
him for the copyright five hundred 
pounds, which rumour magnified to 
tifteen hundred. 

Here was another edition of Aladdin 
and the wonderful lamp. The realisa- 
tion of the fable took place in the lucu- 
brations of the new novelist. No 
longer was there any need of houses, 
lands, mortgage deeds, family plate, 
pictures, diamonds, and such other 
vulgar appliances, in order to produce 
money. On the contrary, a mine of 
wealth existed in his own head, which 
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required only sufficient labour to sup- 
ply him with ample means ; and, on a 
moderate calculation, his prospective 
gains were averaged at four thousand 
pounds per annum. It is true, one 
awkward circumstance arose from pub- 
lication of his first work, on which the 
author had not reckoned. In the sa- 
tirical sketches already mentioned, not 
merely the persons in reality aimed at, 
but others, on whom he had never 
bestowed a thought, were ingenious 
enough to find their own portraits ; 
and, although they had far too much 
discretion to complain openly of the 
supposed attacks, yet they contrived 
to be revenged against the author in a 
manner so skilful as not to allow him 
the remotest chance of self-protection. 
At every possible opportunity they 
spoke of De Visme, “ more in sorrow 
than in anger,” as of one utterly lost 
to all sense of moral duty, whose un- 
bounded extravagance had _ brought 
him into a state of merited poverty 
and disgrace, and whose treatment of 
his own amiable and unfortunate fa- 
mily could not be sufficiently repre- 
hended. There was, indeed, too much 
truth in all this. Such unfavourable 
dicta spread rapidly abroad, and to his 
astonishment, our hero, found himself 
looked on with rancorous hostility 
by people with whom, till now, he 
imagined himself to be on the most 
perfect good terms. 

Behold, then, the rich man—the 
man with Aladdin’s lamp, changed 
into a mere adventurer, a dependant 
on the caprice of the public, which is 
even more fickle than the chances of 
the hazard-table : but De Visme per- 
ceived not the change. He determined 
that he would have his rents, if no 
longer from lands and funded property, 
at least out of the proceeds of his own 
brain; and he floundered on. But, 
unluckily, the four thousand pounds 
per annum, though the plan sounded 
well in theory, did not come out in 
practice ; and his “eminent publisher ” 
was of opinion, that ifan industrious 
gentleman-author acquired a steady 
income, less than the above-mentioned 
by one cipher, he might consider him- 
self fortunate. 

Meanwhile, the costly old furniture, 
pictures, and library, at the Hampshire 
estate, were all seized by creditors, and 
sold off for an old song. The sea-wind 
howled through the now desolate apart- 
ments, as the blast of the Grampians 
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did through the once gay castle of 
Strath-Oran. This, of course, nettled 
our hero; but he suppressed his emo- 
tion, and held on in his course. Eco- 
nomy, it is true, had now become one 
of his avowed principles. He con- 
tracted his establishment, and removed 
from the Regent’s Park to a small but 
elegant house in the dingy, although 
aristocratic region, of Mayfair; and 
here he adopted the (in London) des- 
perate resolution of “ sporting oak.” 
Ife would be at home to no visitors 
but those whom he wished to see. 
The door was always chained; the 
servants were confidential; and pro- 
visions for the establishment were 
brought to a neighbouring friend’s 
house, whence they were forwarded, 
by taking advantage of the skylight 
and walking along the roofs. This 
was troublesome to the performers, 
especially in winter; but they were 
paid for it, and the operation was at- 
tended with somewhat of adventure and 
amusement. Lord (then Mr. Henry) 
Brougham always nailed down his 
knocker, and why should not a private 
gentleman, if so inclined, nail up his 
door? The object was a good one, 
namely, that an eminent novelist, and 
ci-devant senator, should not be dis- 
tracted from his literary employments ; 
which, of course, were of no slight 
importance. 

Now such industry was, doubtless, 
very laudable, though attended with 
this formidable difficulty, that, accord- 
ing to our English law, a debtor must 
not be industrious. Beg, borrow (or 
steal, for aught the creditor cares), he 
may, as often and as much as he can 
—or starve, if he likes—but work he 
must not. The law says, “ capias ad 
satisfaciendum ;” as the legal officiant 
very properly translates it, “take him 
for your satisfaction :” and, accord- 
ingly, the being shut up in gaol is legal 
satisfaction for the debt; whereas in- 
dustry, in the pursuit of any honest 
calling, shews only a refractory spirit. 
De Visme was of the refractory order, 
and recked little about wisdom of the 
laws. Moreover, he now aimed at 
philosophic tranquillity, and, as long 
as he had the uninterrupted use of 
pen, ink, and paper, felt indifferent to 
the outward world. In order to pro- 
tect himself in this situation, and save 
his remaining property from sharing 
the same fate with the furniture in 
Hampshire, he assigned his lease, li- 
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brary, pictures, plate, &c., in Curzon 
Street, to a friendly mortgage-creditor, 
who was a privileged guest, and fre- 
quently made his appearance at the 
philosopher’s dinner-table during his 
retirement. 

Our hero now very modestly pro- 
posed to himself Voltaire as a model, 
though, unluckily, the neighbourhood 
of Curzon Street was not quite so ro- 
mantic as that of Fernay. He worked 
harder than the French poet ever did, 
indulging in ample doses of wine, 
opium, and brandy, to procure alter- 
nate excitation and sleep. Whatever 
he did was done with vehemence — 
this being a leading characteristic of 
genius; and he had proceeded a long 
way into the second volume of a grand 
new romance, which, if finished, would 
have, likely, turned out something in- 
finitely superior to aught that the Bul- 
wers, Smiths, Jameses, et hoc genus 
omne, have since achieved. But a 
“change again came o’er the spirit of 
the dream,” and, notwithstanding the 
apparent security of his retirement, 
and just as he had commenced a 
striking and powerful chapter, he was 
one morning arrested by a soi-disant 
creditor, who had courageously jumped 
in at the area window. 

De Visme was of a capricious, re- 
fractory disposition: accordingly the 
enemy, who leaped in at the window, 
“took nothing by his motion.” Be- 
sides, a settlement of that claim (which 
happened to be an unjust one) would 
have served no purpose ; as, according 
to the wise and consistent law of Eng- 
land, a prisoner for debt is not merely 
held for the ‘ satisfaction ” of the cre- 
ditor who arrests him, but becomes 
liable for whatever other warrants may 
have been issued, and which remained 
till then in abeyance. Consequently, 
the once opulent M. P., cherishing 
precisely the same hauteur and obsti- 
nacy which had marked him in better 
days, was obliged to sit with his arms 
across, and (as the law enjoins) most 
magnanimously to do nothing! This 
Was not quite so easy, however, as 
might have been expected. De Visme 
had been always accustomed to ease 
and luxury, yet, as the phrase runs, 
had “lived hard and fast;” conse- 
quently his energies were worn, and 
his constitution enfeebled. Moreover, 
his imitation of Voltaire, the protracted 
vigils and close confinement, the opium 
and brandy of the last six months, had 
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not been without their natural effect, 
but laid the train for an attack of severe 
and formidable illness. 

Had we considered ourselves at liberty 
to choose, we should in this narrative 
have made comparatively short work 
with our hero, and directed the reader’s 
attention principally to our heroine. 
Principles, little known in the walks 
of life in which she latterly moved, 
had supported Almeria under pro- 
tracted trials such as few could have 
endured, even for a single month, un- 
flinching. She lived only for suffering, 
mortification, and disappointment; her 
best feelings were perpetually outraged, 
yet all was borne patiently and without 
a murmur. Had it not been for the 
care and attention, the self-immolating 
exertions, of his long-neglected and 
persecuted wife, De Visme’s existence 
must have terminated in prison. Leav- 
ing her children in charge of a confi- 
dential servant, she daily made her 
way thither unattended, and, with per- 
severing ingenuity, contrived means to 
soothe his irritability, lessen his pains, 
and provide for his support. Nor were 
her efforts in vain. De Visme reco- 
vered ; and, as good comes out of evil, 
he recovered, in truth, to a new life, 
and to the actual possession of that 
moral respectability which 15,000/. per 
annum cannot bestow, and of which 
hitherto he possessed not even the 
shadow. To him the satirical lines 
would not apply — 


« The devil was sick, the devil a monk 
would be,” &c., 


for our hero had got well, and yet his 
moral improvement endured. Hitherto 
he had been wayward, luxurious, and 
of his family altogether neglectful ; 
now, on the contrary, he perceived in 
their true light the complicated errors 
of his past career, and became willing 
to spend his days in the most rigid 
labour, denying himself every indul- 
gence. The slumbering impulses of 
his better nature were, at last, awoke; 
for there is a mysterious connexion 
betwixt our natural affections and the 
powers of reason, which, however fre- 
quently they disagree, may yet be made 
to act together, and then assume a force 
almost invincible. 

Whilst in this mood, he was one 
afternoon surprised by the “ rather 
unpleasant” intelligence that his wife 
and children were on the point of being 
turned out of house and home, The 
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confidential and most friendly creditor 
already mentioned, who used to dine 
with him when he was imitating Vol- 
taire, had suddenly marched into the 
house in Curzon Street, seized the 
whole of its contents, conducted him- 
self with the utmost brutality, pla- 
carded the walls with advertisements 
for a peremptory sale within three 
days, and threatened a criminal indict- 
ment on account of his not being able 
immediately to discover certain articles 
of bijouterie which he claimed among 
his property. Occurrences of this kind 
are so common in London, that the 
circumstance in itself is not worth 
dwelling upon. The effects which it 
produced on De Visme, however, were 
not quite so customary and common- 
place. Much has been said and writ- 
ten on the effects of the passions — 
concerning love, hatred, revenge, and 
so forth; but never has there existed 
any emotion more fearfully potent than 
that which agitates a conscientious in- 
dividual, suddenly made aware that 
those who depend on him for support 
are in abject misery, whilst he is with- 
held from assisting or protecting them. 
Place a chained captive on the water’s 
brink, and, though he is an expert 
swimmer, let him behold his hapless 
family perish only a few yards from 
the shore ; let him watch their expiring 
cries, and see them stretch out their 
arms for help ; let him thoroughly be- 
hold their contorted visages, as if re- 
proaching him in their last agonies,— 
is not this the severest infliction for a 
human heart which then cherishes duty 
as a passion? Undoubtedly this is 
torture, but not greater than De Visme 
now sufiered, when he reflected on the 
distresses to which Almeria had already 
been exposed, and perceived that she 
and her children were on the brink of 
irretrievable destitution. The pain 
which he endured of course deepened 
the impressions of that moral change 
which he had already undergone. All 
that he ought formerly to have been he 
now was; and he resolved, should his 
emancipation ever be effected, to begin 
the world on a new score. It was mo- 
rally a noble resolution. How it pro- 
spered will soon be evident. 
Professional services had been re- 
quired only to reduce intricate ac- 
counts into order, and draw up a fair 
balance sheet ; but more than this was 
done. By dint of persevering exertion, 
shere was effected @ temporary arrange- 
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ment with his creditors, which restored 
De Visme to liberty ; and there was 
discovered a legal flaw in the tenure by 
which his now unmasked “ friend ” ex- 
ercised such tyrannical power over the 
helpless family in Curzon Street. That 
worthy was in consequence summarily 
ejected. From this point commenced a 
new and final era in our unfortunate he- 
ro’s existence. Ife recommenced his pil- 
grimage, cherishing all those principles 
wherewith he ought to have begun it, 
and adopting a system of unconquer- 
able industry and self-denial : nor was 
he yet entirely devoid of sincere friends, 
who trusted that such principles would 
enable him to retrieve all the past. 
Alas, those few friends were, like him- 
self, sadly ignorant of the world. To 
every one of his undertakings, however 
praiseworthy, there was opposed an 
almost insurmountable barrier, though 
invisible to him and to them. He 
could not conceive whence the oppo- 
sition originated; but the mystery 
might have been explained in few 
words,— wherever he had formerly 
been most esteemed, he was uow held 
in absolute detestation. The respect- 
ability once derived from his abundant 
wealth and profusion, was too clearly 
remembered to admit of any regard 
being paid to his newly acquired mo- 
ral qualities. The latter belong pro- 
perly to the spiritual world, where 
gold and silver are of no more estima- 
tion than withered leaves or bones from 
the charnel-house. 

In our quietretirement, we have some- 
times amused ourselves by considering 
what it is best for an utterly fallen man 
to do, and incline to think there is but 
one safe method. He must completely 
forsake and renounce that world to 
which he was before accustomed ; 
and, in whatever new residence he 
adopts, must set out as one of the 
poorest, and, therefore, most disre- 
spectable and unprofitable. Let him 
especially guard, at commencement, 
against the risk of being thought re- 
spectable. He may then rise, but 
cannot fall. It is the appalling con- 
trast between what a man has been, 
and nuw is, that works his destruction. 
All the powerful friends, who had 
known and applauded De Visme in 
better days, were now turned against 
him ; and for the plainest of reasons,— 
he could no longer be of their clique ; 
he could no longer contribute to the 
eflect of their worldly plans, nor pro- 
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mote their pleasures. Those who had 
revelled with him at the festive board, 
and roared “hurrah ” to his toasts, 
songs, and orations, would have been 
quite as willing to stay away from their 
other pleasures, and sit up till sunrise 
over champagne punch now as then ; 
but complaints, murmurs, and disgrace, 
were always held by them in abhor- 
rence: and if they met their quondam 
friend, Mr. Charlemont de Visme, the 
contrast raised by the clear remem- 
brance of his former prosperity and 
splendour, opposed to his now obvious 
gloom and degradation, increased that 
abhorrence to passionate intensity. 

Of all such disagreeable facts De 
Visme recked not, and dreamed not. 
Ile became equally pertinacious in a 
moral and praiseworthy course, as he 
had before been in the career of extra- 
vagance and folly. His favourite motto 
now was a classical one: “ Tu ne cede 
malis, sed contra audentior ito.” For 
the sake of wife and children, whom 
he had before neglected, he would not 
yield to poverty, but was determined 
to conquer it. He had laid down for 
himself a plan of ultra asceticism. He 
had decided that every hour, nay, 
every minute, should have its duty ; 
and that he would on no day consume 
food that he had not earned by his own 
toil. Miérabile dictu, he even realised 
this plan; nor could any system of 
economy and retrenchment be devised 
by this reformed spendthrift, which 
Almeria was not willing and happy to 
act upon. Ller sufferings, from the 
mere privation of wonted comfort and 
luxury, were nothing in comparison 
with those she had endured for years 
passed amid heartless gaiety and pro- 
fusion. Removing to a still smaller 
abode, and contracting the establish- 
ment, she could proportion domestic 
expenses even to the finances of a 
writer for bread. De Visme also se- 
riously examined the state of his in- 
volvements, and found they were so 
reduced, that, by a very moderate in- 
come derived from his new pursuits, 
he might within other seven years pay 
off the whole ; and, mustering all his 
energies, he applied himself with good 
heart to the fulfilment of his task. 

Many difficulties existed, however, 
which had utterly escaped him in cal- 
culation. Certain highly respectable 
persons, wielding the strong weapons 
of the law, were also of impatient tem- 
per, and would not forbear to use them. 
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They only demanded, as they said, 
what was their own; and as De Visme 
declared he would at last satisfy every 
claim, it was best for them to be off in 
the first boat —“ first come, first served.” 
In a little while this good example was 
followed by all the rest ; so that, instead 
of writing for the press, he had difficulty 
enough in returning even mono-linear 
answers to the applications he received. 

Ilis obstinacy and still sanguine tem- 
perinduced him to make promises which 
heavily recoiled. Legal proceedings 
were again enforced, which, without 
borrowing on ruinous terms, could not 
be staved off. Attacks came thick and 
threefold ; and those who had received 
promises would scarcely wait till the 
appointed day came, when they went 
resolved to batter his door in pieces, 
and render themselves indictable for a 
nuisance by the neighbours, rather than 
they would go away unsatisfied. 

As to fulfilling literary engagements 
under such circumstances, it must have 
been obvious to any one possessed of 
common sense that the scheme was 
impracticable. However, the sagacity 
of Mr. De Visme was completely dor- 
mant; his volitions alone were awake 
and in full force. As the French say, 
he would “ faire Pimpossible” to realise 
his plans and protect his family from 
that destitution which otherwise awaited 
them. This led to repeated borrowings, 
to levying of contributions among his 
acquaintances ; the whole amount of 
which was so paltry, that, as one of 
them observed, it would have been 
better for a man of any spirit to have 
blown out his brains, than to have lain 
under obligations for so small a sum. 
Yet it is worthy of remark, that the 
identical friend who threw out this 
broad hint had been in former years 
especially pointed in his animadver- 
sions on De Visme for neglect of wife 
and children; but (now that “ times 
were changed ””) he opined they should 
be deserted or flung overboard wholly. 
Of course, the entire odium and dis- 
grace of being a borrower, a dependant 
on the resources of others, in fact, a 
beggar, fell upon our hero most heavily, 
while, per contra, he had no well-stored 
wallet for his solatium. He was no 
mendicant ‘on his own account; nor, 
like the beggar of the olden time, 
*‘ wrapt and thoroughly lapt in jolly 
good ale and old.” In truth, had it 
been otherwise practicable, he allowed 
himself no time for luxurious enjoy- 
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ment, but (however ineffectually) la- 
boured night and day. He became 
the mere agent and representative of 
persons altogether shameless, and even 
malignant, in their rapacity: he was 
the servile tool and implement of those 
to whom he stood indebted, or, rather, 
of their attorneys. What wonder, then, 
if all the rapacity and impudence of 
those for whom he thus acted became 
at last imputable to himself? This was 
not altogether reconcileable to truth 
and justice, but quite salon les régles 
du monde, Of all crimes on earth, debt, 
accompanied by poverty, is held in 
England to be the most inexpiable. 
The debtor feels his own degradation, 
and groans under it. He becomes 
linked with individuals whose cha- 
racter he abhors; and, according to 
our wise law, whilst they insist on the 
necessity of his earning or providing 
money, they insist also that he shall 
reside in prison, where he remains in 
a state of living death, totally cut off 
from the outward world, and debarred 
all means of carrying on any lucrative 
pursuit. Such was the fate of De 
Visme. 

Maigré the best intentions and most 
determined efforts, he had become ut- 
terly and vehemently disrespectable. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, London 
is of all places in the world the most 
provincial. Whatever is known and 
ascertained against a once eminent, 
but now fallen individual, is cherished 
with avidity, and promulgated with in- 
defatigable zeal—nay, with a passion- 
ate enjoyment somewhat similar to 
that which animates the chase. We 
have not, it is true, the landscape 
scenery, the free winds of heaven, the 
bounding steeds, and the music of 
hounds and horn. We must be con- 
tented with crowded streets and nar- 
row lanes, an atmosphere of green and 
yellow fog, and the harmony of barrel- 
organs. But the delight of the sports- 
men seems no less intense; and such 
fallen aristocrats as De Visme are their 
favourite game. 

This life could not endure long 
yet it is marvellous how people in po- 
verty cling to life, though one might 
a they would willingly get tid 
of With astounding pertinacity, 
De Vi isme for another seven years had 
adhered to the performance of what he 
styled duty, and through the whole of 
that period encountered incessant un- 
relenting persecution. Forty-eight times 
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he was arrested, and fifteen times incar- 
cerated. He became a doomed and 
marked man. Not only were the most 
hideous accusations made against him 
which had some foundation in truth, 


but slanders utterly groundless, and 
originating in sheer malignity, were 


circulated. The unhappy wretch had 
bestowed great care on a biographical 
work of a moral and religious tend- 
ency, which brought a tolerable hono- 
rarwm; but the bibliopole who pur- 
chased it was laughed at by the trade, 
who would take no copies. They said 
it was written by that “ miscreant” 
who had run away with a respectable 
man’s ward, had spent all her fortune 
as well as his own, and was now living 
on downright pillage, “ borrowing from 
all quarters, and paying nobody, but 
regularly drinking his five bottles of 
wine per day.” De Visme, in fact, 
was one of those people who, whatever 
be their actual condition, are, accord- 
ing to historical statements of ci-devant 
friends, destined to live in perpetual 
luxury. He might be driven from his 
lodgings, destitute of property, unable 
to raise one sixpence to purchase bread 
and water, agonised by the silent re- 
proaches conveyed in the looks of his 
patient and submissive family; yet 
never did he want for authentic chro- 
niclers (respectable men, too) who de- 
clared that he every day banqueted on 
turtle soup and quaffed champagne. 
These were necessary and indispensable 
adjuncts of his “ table ;” though, per- 
haps, at the time, he in reality had not 
a table to write upon, far less a banquet 
at his command. Yet, under all these 
disadvantages, our hero persevered. 
Thoroughly awakened at last to the 
calumnies that were circulated against 
him, he yet exhibited no violence, like 
that of Timon of Athens ; but, with all 
the natural and inherent irritability of 
a Coleridge, s suppressed his emotions, 
and, apparently calm and unruffled, 
laboured on. 
it # * 

Among various money-lenders, our 
hero had ia latter times become ac- 
quainted with a most amiable and 
** respectable” person named Groggan, 
who resided at a handsome house in 
Park Street, Grosvenor Square ; dealt 
largely in ro. particularly wn- 
doubte d originals of Raphi vel and Titian; 
always wore a diamong ring of great 
value ; lent money on usurious interest ; 
and whose leading characteristic in 
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“ daily life” was his exceeding face- 
tiousness. Against this individual, 
from the outset, it so happened that 
Almeria entertained the most decided 
and inveterate prejudice. She main- 
tained, in particular, that a strange 
portentous cackle, ostensibly intended 
for a laugh, by which all his words 
were preceded or followed, had in it 
something ofa diabolical and unearthly 
character. It reminded her of the 
worst stories about the demon Rube- 
cahl, in her native country, who as- 
sumes all sorts of disguises, but is 
always remarkable for his malicious 
mirth. In short, although Groggan 
sometimes honoured De Visme with 
his visits, the mere allusion to his 
name and tone of voice—above all, 
to the cachinnation, * Hee, hee, hee ! 
Eck, eck, eck !”’? wherewith, as we have 
said, his discourse was always gar- 
nished, proved intolerable ; and Al- 
meria declared that she would wish to 
quit London, were it for no other pur- 
pose but to get beyond range of such 
a nuisance. Our hero was obstinate, 
however ; or, rather, his adverse cir- 
cumstances were obstinate and immi- 
tigable. He had dealings with this 
man, who charged nearly cent per cent 
for his money; but the debt so in- 
curred had been gradually reduced to 
a mere trifle, when De Visme, having 
become utterly bankrupt in mind, 
health, and estate, resolved, at Al- 
meria’s earnest solicitations, on moving 
from town to a retired cottage near the 
old-fashioned village of East Acton. 
The migration was accomplished, 
and the final epoch in our hero’s life 
(a very short one) took its commence- 
ment. For the first time in his un- 
happy career, he became thoroughly 
aware what blessings, even in this 
sublunary state, await those who, 
guided by the precepts of morality and 
religion, restrain their wishes within 
narrow bounds, rather comparing their 
own state with that of the laborious 
and necessitous, than contrasting it 
with the bloated prosperity of the rich. 
That quiet, which for so many years 
he had despised, was now in itself ab- 
solute enjoyment ; and his utmost am- 
bition centred in being allowed, for the 
remainder of his days, to remain with 
his family in seclusion. One thirtieth 
part of the fortune he had once pos- 
sessed, and so recklessly squandered, 
would have far more than sufficed to 
realise this plan ; but it was gone irre- 
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trievably. Moreover, he had lost al- 
most every friend ; and, like a death- 
bed repentance, the knowledge he had 
so dearly bought came too late. 

In a short time, it appeared that 
means were deficient even for subsist- 
ing at East Acton. <A wealthy M.P., 
who had lately become connected with 
the public press, offered our hero a 
literary employment, which, while it 
required incessant labour, might be 
fulfilled without constant residence in 
London, though personal attendance 
was frequently indispensable. Like 
the worn-out horse, who will drag till 
his heart breaks, De Visme gave in to 
the proposal ; but the result proved far 
from satisfactory. The gain was little, 
the toil great, and the fatigue of travel- 
ling to and from town proved more 
than his enfeebled constitution could 
now support. Winter had returned, 
and brought, as usual, its fierce tem- 
pests. The first week of the new year, 
1828, weighed heavily on De Visme. 
Ife had been under the necessity, when 
in town, of consulting a physician, 
who, finding that the advice he gave 
was not likely to be followed, on ac- 
count of the employments in which his 
patient was engaged, wrote a certificate, 
stating that, if removed from his own 
apartments during the next ten days, 
or exposed to any excitement, his life 
would be endangered. 

* ‘ # + 

It was about seven o'clock, in a 
wild winter evening, that De Visme, 
returning from town, had, as usual, 
been obliged to quit the stage-coach 
about a mile from his cottage, and 
found difficulty in walking even that 
short distance, so much was he en- 
feebled. Such embarrassments are, of 
course, nothing in the estimation of 
bystanders. (\When.Coreggio crawled 
homeward for the last time, overloaded 
with copper coins, which the rich man’s 
steward had maliciously paid him in- 
stead of silver, his sufferings were but 
a source of mirth to the wayfarers, 
though he died in the forest). At 
length De Visme drew near to his 
cottage. He saw the light through the 
parlour window, where his family 
watched for his arrival, and would 
have left their humble ‘ banquet ” 
untouched till midnight, if he had not 
appeared. In his poverty, he had not 
forgotten to bring them a gift, at the 
cost of a few pence, for his youngest 
child, for it was Twelfth-night ; and he 
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rejoiced at the thoughts of obtaining at 
least two or three days of retirement 
and peace under his own humble roof. 
Ile reached the gate, where a faithful 
Newfoundland dog, his friend and com- 
panion for fourteen years, welcomed 
him as usual, then turned his head 
aside, with a strange growl, seeming 
discomposed and fretful. De Visme 
had by moonlight observed two open 
carriages stationed in the adjoining 
lane, and began to anticipate some 
misfortune. His very footstep in the 
garden, the slightest word which he 
addressed in a feeble tone to poor old 
Neptune, was enough to make his ar- 
rival known. Almeria gently opened 
the door. ‘ Come quickly,” said 
she; “ there are enemies abroad.” 
De Visme rushed into the cottage, 
and after him instantly followed Mr. 
Groggan, making way for two com- 
panions, with whom, for the last half 
hour, he had been comfortably sharing 
the contents of a brandy bottle, in the 
shelter of a root-house in the garden. 
“ Hee, hee, hee! Eck, eck, eck !” 
cachinnated the facetious connoisseur 
and money-lender: “ Thought to es- 
cape from me?—thought to remain 
here snug? Eck, eck, eck! No such 
thing—had my scouts about in all 
quarters—soon found out how and 
where you sniggled—have you fast 
now! Come, Isaacs, stow him away.” 
& % * * * 

In a “ land of liberty,” such as Eng- 
land, these words, it is presumed, will 
require no explanation. Be it ob- 
served, however, in justice to our un- 
fortunate hero, that, excepting a small 
remnant of usurious interest, Mr. Grog- 
gan’s claims had already all been li- 
quidated, so that the present attack 
seemed hardly justifiable. But in vain 
was this argument tried. In vain, also, 
was the physician’s certificate produced. 
(Truly, the patient’s own appearance 
afforded much more effectual evidence 
of bad health than any writing could 
do). Mr. Groggan, however, only ca- 
chinnated the more vehemently at such 
futile attempts to divert him from his 
purpose. At length, by a dour d’ad- 
dresse, he suddenly bolted from the 
house, leaving his companions to wind 
up the drama, in which his own part 
was now finished. Within a few mo- 
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ments their- task also concluded, and 
Almeria remained with her children 
alone. The “ fortunate marriage, the 
wonderful good luck, the match of the 
highest respectability,” had led to re- 
sults which, so far as regards this world, 
were consummated and final. The 
spectator who remembered our heroine 
as Euphrosyne in her uncle’s house at 
the Fort, and Albert de Visme as the 
newly elected member of parliament 
for Cardross county, and proprietor of 
15,000/. per annum, would have felt 
some perplexity if called on to identify 
either of them now. 

This had been a painful parting, and 
it was the last. On the fourth day 
thereafter, De Visme, who had for 
some time laboured under spasmodic 
asthma, to which a fierce attack of 
fever was now superadded, expired in 
prison. The Earl of Fallmore (whether 
from motives of benevolence or vanity, 
it is needless to inquire) almost directly 
stepped forward to the assistance of the 
widow and orphans, remarking, that 
** however melancholy as to its attend- 
ant circumstances, the death of his 
nephew could not reasonably be re- 
gretted.” Almeria did not long tres- 
pass on his lordship’s generosity. One 
month sufficed to end her sorrows. 
Iler two daughters were sent to a 
highly praised educational establish- 
ment, where shortly afterwards a pre- 
vailing epidemic struck them both off 
the pension-list of their noble relative, 
who, in the year 1832, was himself 
summoned before a tribunal where 
worldly riches avail not. Mr. Reginald 
de Visme, our hero’s only son, still 
survives ; and is now resident in the 
Fast Indies. Mr. Groggan’s wealth has 
increased ; his facetious humour has 
not in the least abated ; above all, he 
is looked upon as a very paragon of 
* respectability.” But eternal justice, 
however slow in its course, is infallibly 
sure; and an hour must come at last, 
when the so-styled firm foundations of 
the rich man’s prosperity will turn out 
as delusive and worthless as the shadow 
ofan April cloud ; whilst, au contraire, 
the moral worth, the mere motives, 
which are in this world despised, will 
be found indelibly recorded, and en- 
dure like the sunlight in heaven. 
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Turis is the age of biography. Every 
man, woman, or child, who has written 
a book, or painted a picture, or walked 
a tour, or fought a battle by land or sea, 
considers it necessary, now-a-days, to 
have his, hers, or its, adventures re- 
corded ; and not a few, apprehensive 
lest others should neglect the task, 
become their own biographers. We 
are far from objecting to this. A great 
deal of trash is, to be sure, printed, 
and some loss sustained by authors, 
booksellers, &c.; but then the compo- 
sitors are kept at work, and paper- 
makers and trunk-liners thrive and 
grow fat. Moreover, there does come 
forth, from time to time, a sterling bit 
of good stuff; such, for example, as 
Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, Gleig’s Life 
of Sir Thomas Munro, and Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter. But these are like 
the plums in a schoolboy’s pudding, 
rari in gurgite nantes—that is to say, 
cemented into the stick-jaw at intervals 
ofa league and a half from one another. 
Here, for example, is a Life of Lord 
Clive, by the late Sir John Malcolm,— 
a noble subject, handled by one who 
had earned for himself no common re- 
putation, What can we say as to its 
merits? Briefly, not much. It is very 
diffuse, very heavy, and very dull. 
We are sorry for it. But the career of 
Clive was none of these things ; there- 
fore shall it be described in our own 
words, and with our usual brevity and 
vigour. 

Robert Clive, the descendant of an 
old and respectable family in Shrop- 
shire, was born at Styche, in the parish 
of Moreton Say, near Market Drayton, 
on the 29th of September, 1725. Ilis 
father, though in possession of the fa- 
mily estate, had been bred, and con- 
tinued to practise, as an attorney. His 
mother was the daughter of Nathaniel 
Gaskill, Esq. of Manchester. She had 
two sisters, one married to Hugh, 
eleventh Lord Sempill, the other to 
Daniel Bayley, Esq. of Hope Hall, 
uear Manchester; and of whom, by 
reason of the kindness which he shewed 
towards the subject of his memoir, 
Sir John Malcolm makes particular 
and well-merited mention. 

Robert Clive, the eldest of six sons 
and seven daughters, seems to have 
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been adopted into the family of his 
uncle Bayley ere yet he had attained 
to his third year. From his earliest 
childhood, likewise, nature may be said 
to have marked him out for a career of 
extraordinary adventure and more than 
common endurance. At three years old 
he sustained a violent attack of fever, 
which had well-nigh brought him to 
the grave. At six, “ his habit of fight- 
ing, to which he was out of measure 
attached, had given to his temper a 
fierceness and impetuosity, that he flew 
out upon every trifling occasion.” So, 
at least, wrote Mr. Bayley, in a letter 
which exhibits the most tender solicit- 
ude concerning his nephew’s welfare ; 
for he adds, “ I do what I can to sup- 
press the hero, that I may help forward 
the more valuable qualities of meek- 
ness, benevolence, and patience.” But 
there is an old proverb which says, 
*¢ What is sown in the bone will never 
grow out of the flesh ;” and never, per- 
haps, has the aphorism received a more 
appropriate illustration than in the case 
of Clive. Of the more valuable qua- 
lities of meekness and patience we dis- 
cover, throughout his eventful career, 
few traces; whereas the “hero” bursts 
forth on every possible occasion, and 
carries all before it. 

The future victor of Plassey, though 
he changed his schools with a startling 
frequency, does not appear to have 
been a particular favourite with any of 
his teachers. Dr. Eaton, indeed, of 
Lostocke, in Cheshire, to whose care 
he was first intrusted, foretold “ that 
if his scholar lived to be a man, and 
opportunity enabled him to exert his 
talents, few names would be greater 
than his.” At Market Drayton, on the 
contrary, where Dr. Burslem undertook 
for a while the conduct of his education, 
as well as at Merchant Taylors, and 
Hemel Hempstead, to which he subse- 
quently removed, his reputation among 
masters and tutors appears to have been 
that of an “ unlucky boy.” He was 
continually getting into scrapes— con- 
stitutionally impatient of control ; and, 
though quick enough in the manage- 
ment of matters that fell in with his 
own humours, exceedingly averse to 
the study of the classics. On the other 
hand, his courage, his self-possession, 
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the promptitude with which he made 
up his mind to any line of conduct, 
and the firmness with which he pur- 
sued it, gave him a degree of ascend- 
ency over the minds of his school- 
fellows, which savoured much of the 
future “hero.” Sir John Malcolm has 
recorded two instances of his daring in 
boyhood, both of which deserve repeti- 
tion; but which we prefer describing 
in our own way, because the biographer 
has, in his relation, scarcely done them 
justice. 

When Clive was at school, in Mar- 
ket Drayton, he happened once to be 
at play with his companions in the 
churchyard. A water-spout, rudely 
carved into the shape of a dragon’s 
head, protruded from the tower about 
four feet beneath the level of the para- 
pet, and there lay upon it, at the ex- 
wemity, a flat smooth stone, such as 
children are accustomed to skim along 
the surface of the-water. “ I wish I 
had that stone to make ducks and 
drakes with,” cried ove of the boys. 
“ T will have it!” exclaimed Clive; 
and as the church-door stood open, 
he ran in. Ina few minutes he ap- 
peared on the top of the tower; and, 
while his companions watched him 
with fearful anxiety, he swung himself 
over the parapet, sat astride upon the 
spout, and secured his prize. He re- 
turned safely with it to the churchyard, 
and then threw it away. 

On another occasion, during the 
prevalence of a feud between the boys 
of this same school and some of the 
tradesmen of the place, Clive suggested 
the following method of punishing an 
individual who had rendered himself 
peculiarly obnoxious. The burgess had, 
it appears, refused to pay the chout, or 
black-mail, which these juvenile ca- 
terans were in the habit of levying, and 
it was determined to chastise him for 
hisimpertinence. Accordingly,onaday 
selected because of heavy rain, Clive 
and his band sallied out into the street, 
somewhat under the level of which the 
shop of the delinquent lay. They set 
to work with all diligence to construct 
a dam across the gutter, so as to divert 
the filthy stream into a new channel ; 
and they had well nigh accomplished 
their end, when a portion of the em- 
bankment gave way. Clive, without a 
moment’s deliberation, threw himself 
upon the breach, and kept in the tor- 
rent by opposing his body to its vio- 
lence. By these means his followers 
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were enabled to repair the damage 
done to the mound ; and the obnoxious 
tradesman, amid the horrors of an un- 
expected inundation, was made to feel 
that there is prudence in the maxim 
which bids us live, as far as may be, 
peaceably with all men. 

Exploits like these are, for the most 
part, characteristic of lads who take 
little pride in the honours that reward 
a steady application to study. In 
Clive’s case the rule unquestionably 
held good ; for, when he quitted school, 
his knowledge of Greek and Latin ap- 
pears to have been very superficial ; 
and his father, not knowing where to 
find an opening for him at home, 
determined to send him to India. 
He was accordingly nominated as a 
writer on the Madras establishment in 
the year 1743, and sailed soon after- 
wards for the place of his destination. 

The condition of India, at the period 
of Clive’s departure from home, was in 
every respect widely different from what 
it is now. The authority of the state, 
such as it was, continued still in the 
keeping of the native princes, who re- 
garded the European settlers as mere 
dependants on their will, and were by 
them looked up to in some sort fot 
protection. It is true that the bonds 
of allegiance and responsibility, which 
once connected his subordinate func- 
tionaries with the Emperor of Delhi, 
were almost universally broken. Ever 
since the death of Aurengzebe, in 1707, 
this state of things had been maturing 
itself; for no sooner was the hand of 
the mighty cold in the grave, than the 
impossibility of upholding a system, 
defective at the best, because incapable 
of being worked, except by more than 
common energy and vigilance, was fully 
evinced. Souhbadars, Hindu rajahs, 
and Mahommedan nabobs, all began 
to aim at independence, as well upon 
the supreme government, as one upon 
the other; while the power of transmit- 
ting their authority from father to son, 
which at first had been conceded as a 
convenience, came by and by to be 
claimed by the meanest functionary as 
aright. ‘Then arose struggles for suc- 
cession every where, not only in ex- 
tensive portions of the empire—for 
souhbadaries were nothing more—but 
in petty principalities, such as Arcot, 
to the management of which the souh- 
badars of the Deccan had been accus- 
tomed to appoint, subject to confirma- 
tion at the hands of the Great Mogul, 
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whose ministers and representatives 
they had not yet ceased to be. When 
it came to this, allies were called in to 
support a tottering throne, or to erect 
a new one; concerning whom a mo- 
ment’s reflection might have taught the 
native princes, that even conquest by 
their means would be dearly purchased. 
To say nothing of the Mahrattas—a 
name unknown to the military history 
of Asia prior to the middle of the 
seventeenth century —Europeans were 
invited to interpose, and that, too, in 
such a manner as left their commercial 
rivals no other alternative than either 
to throw their weight into the opposite 
scale, or to be utterly annihilated. Of 
the relative positions, in 1743, of the 
four nations by whom the eastern com- 
modities were mainly transported into 
Europe, a few words will suffice to 
convey to the minds of our readers a 
tolerably clear notion. 

The Portuguese, by whom the pas- 
sage round the Cape of Good Hope had 
been discovered, and who throughout 
a complete century, from 1498, enjoyed 
a monopoly of the trade, had long ceased 
to be formidable. Their career, essen- 
tially different from that of other Euro- 
pean nations, however brilliant while 
it lasted, could not, in the nature of 
things, be of long duration. Their 
establishments were all maritime. They 
fought with and subdued the princes 
and chiefs whose territories lay by the 
shores, or in the islands of the Indian 
sea; but they very rarely carried their 
arms into the interior, and avoided all 
alliances, offensive and defensive, with 
continental princes. In consequence 
of this policy, as well as because their 
valour was respected, they became 
objects of attachment to the prin- 
cipal powers of India. Neither the 
Emperor of Delhi nor his princely 
delegates had, or desired to have, any 
naval force ; and they attached no value, 
either to the sea-coast or to the islands, 
except in proportion as they increased 
their revenues, through the medium of 
customs. lence the establishment of 
the Portuguese, at Goa and elsewhere, 
so far from exciting umbrage, was hailed 
as a fortunate occurrence, inasmuch as 
the impulse given by them to the com- 
merce of those parts produced a corre- 
spondent improvement in the annual 
collections of the dewan, or chief mi- 
nister of finance. 

As long as the Portuguese were per- 
mitted to enjoy an exclusive right to 
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navigate by the Cape of Good Hope, 
so long they retained a monopoly of 
the Indian trade. When this right was 
invaded, and their fleets came in con- 
tact with those of England and Holland, 
their power fell as rapidly as it had risen. 
Its fall, too, was absolute and irreme- 
diable ; for no trace was left that it 
ever existed, except in the recollection 
of its brief, but dazzling, endurance. 
The Dutch then made a bold effort to 
engross the advantages which the Por- 
tuguese had failed to keep, and for a 
while their prospects of success ap- 
peared bright. But a variety of cir- 
cumstances, which it is not now ne- 
cessary to detail at length, gradually 
turned the scale; and the English be- 
came to them at first formidable rivals, 
and, by and by, more than rivals. The 
good fortune of Mr. Boughton, an 
English surgeon, in curing the daughter 
of the Emperor Shah Jehan of a dan- 
gerous illness, earned for his country- 
men the right to build a factory at 
Hoogly, on the Ganges. This they 
did in 1436. They were already in 
possession of settlements at Surat and 
Madras. Seven-and-twenty years after- 
wards the island of Bombay was made 
over to them; and the encouragement 
which they received, both from Charles 
and James II., rendered them more 
and more competent to stand their 
ground. Against this growing influence 
the Dutch found increased difficulties 
every year in making head, and in the 
end they gave way. But the English 
were not thereby left without European 
rivals. ‘The French, long possessed of 
some valuable insular settlements, par- 
ticularly in the Mauritius, where the 
seat of their government was fixed, 
obtained, in 1692, a footing on the 
continent, and raising Pondicherry to 
the rank of a presidency, ceased not, 
with equal skill and address, to push 
forward their own interests at the 
courts of the native princes. The con- 
sequence was that, in 1720, they gained 
so much a-head of our countrymen, 
that the latter complained to the go- 
vernment at home, which began, from 
that time forth, as often as a war 
between the two nations threatened, 
to turn a patron’s eye towards the 
east. 

A glance at the map of India will 
satisfy the inquirer that the French 
settlement of Pondicherry, as well as 
the English stations at Madras and 
Fort St. David, were situated within 
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the territories of the Nabob of Arcot, 
which, extending along the Coromandel 
coast, from the southern limits of the 
Guntoor Circar to Cape Cormorin, 
measure about five hundred and sixty 
miles in length. This province, called 
the Payun Ghaut, or Lower Carnatic, 
is very narrow, being hemmed in on 
one side by the ghauts, and on the other 
by the sea; and though anciently go- 
verned by Hindoo princes, had, for 
several centuries prior to the date of 
the occurrences just alluded to, acknow- 
ledged a Mahommedan superior. In 
1710, its nabob, Sadut Volha, having 
uo children of his own, adopted two 
nephews, the eldest of whom, Doost 
Ali, on the death of his uncle, declared 
himself his successor, while the young- 
est became governor of the strong fort- 
ress of Vellore. Now all this was ex- 
ceedingly displeasing to Nizam ul Malk, 
the aged, but still able soulibadar of the 
Deccan, within whose jurisdiction the 
Lower Carnatic lay ; and though he 
could not, at the moment, interfere to 
defeat the arrangements, he hindered 
any formal confirmation of them from 
being obtained at the court of Delhi. 
Yet the new nabob carried on his 
government as if it had been strictly 
hereditary. One of his daughters he 
married to Mulaya Ali, the son of his 
brother who held Vellore; another he 
gave to Chunda Sahib, a more distant 
relative, Whom he afterwards advanced 
to the office of dewan, and by means 
of whom he obtained possession, in 
1736, of Trichinopoly, of which the 
prince, a Hindoo, and heretofore tri- 
butary to the souhbadar, had lately 
died. Yet was he far from secure 
against those plots and counterplots, 
which kept every other division of the 
Mogul empire in a state of ferment. 
Chunda Sahib, his dewan and suc- 
cessful general, had already conspired 
against him ; and was enlisting on his 
side the power of the French East India 
Company, to whose settlement he paid 
a visit on his way back from Trichino- 
poly. Moreover, the Mahrattas, incited 
by one of their own body, who go- 
verned the small, but fertile, princi- 
pality of Tanjore, and called upon to 
avenge their wrongs by the Hindoo fa- 
mily whom Chunda Sahib had expelled 
from Trichinopoly, prepared to invade 
the Carnatic. They came in great force. 
Doost Ali was slain in the first battle ; 
and his son, Sufder Ali, immediately 
mounted the vacant throne. 
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There was no cordiality, of course, 
between Sufder Ali and Chunda Sahib, 
though both dreaded the violence of 
the Mahrattas, and both sent their fa- 
milies for protection to Pondicherry. 
When the war with these marauders 
terminated, Sufder withdrew his pre- 
cious deposit. Chunda Sahib, on the 
other hand, alive to the intrigues that 
were hatching against him, left his wife 
and children still in the keeping of the 
French. And well it was for himself, 
perhaps, that he did so; for the 
Mahrattas, secretly invited by Sufder, 
entered the Carnatic, laid siege to 
Trichinopoly, and, at the end of three 
months, took it. Chunda Sahib was 
sent off, without delay, to a fortress 
near Sattarah, and there kept in close 
confinement. 

Meanwhile, Nizam ul Mulk, deli- 
vered from the pressure of affairs that 
more immediately concerned him, had 
raised a numerous army, and was 
moving towards the Carnatic. This 
was in 1741; and the movement so 
alarmed Sufder Ali, that, by the advice 
of his minister, Meer Ossud, he placed 
his family and treasures under the pro- 
tection of the English, by whom he 
hoped to be supported against the 
secret machinations of Chunda Sahib 
and the French. But Sufder had by 
this time rendered himself unpopular 
in the Carnatic. To raise the money 
with which he purchased the retreat of 
the Mahvattas, he had found it neces- 
sary to increase the burdens of his 
subjects ; and a conspiracy being en- 
tered into, of which Mutaya Ali put 
himself at the head, the nabob was 
murdered. Yet Mutaya Ali did not 
prevail to secure the succession for 
himself. The English refused to in- 
trust the son of Sufder to his keeping ; 
and the people, ashamed of the part 
which they had played, and hating the 
character of Mutaya, made such a de- 
monstration of their feelings towards 
him, that he fled in disguise to Vellore. 
Without a moment’s delay, young 
Saeid, Sufder Ali’s son, was proclaimed 
nabob ; and, having appointed a mi- 
nister, was conveyed to Wandewash, 
of which a near relative and a faithful 
servant acted as governor. 

Such was the state of the Carnatic, 
when Nizam ul Mulk reached it, at the 
head ofa force so formidable in point 
of numbers, that no opposition could 
be offered to it. He received the son 
of Sufder Ali, who came to pay him 
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homage, with great kindness; but re- 
fused to permit his return to Wande- 
wash. He prevailed upon the Mahrattas 
to evacuate Trinchinopoly, and with- 
draw into their own country ; and then, 
having fully settled the affairs of the 
Carnatic, he himself prepared to return 
to Hyderabad. But the officer whom 
he had appointed to administer the 
affairs of the province being found 
dead in his bed the morning the march 
began, Anwar u Deen, a brave and 
experienced soldier, was appointed to 
the trust; and to his care young Saeid, 
avowedly designed for the nabobship of 
Arcot, was committed. 

If Nizam ul Mulk was really sincere 
in desiring to settle the nabobship in 
the house of Saeid, he acted with 
strange improvidence when he in- 
trusted the guardianship of the young 
nabob’s person to one who could not 
be ignorant that the single obstacle 
which stood between himself and the 
possession of supreme power was the 
feeble boy in whose name he con- 
ducted the government. Neither were 
the results at all different from what, 
ina land of violence and craft, might 
have been anticipated. Saeid was 
murdered at a festival by a discon- 
tented Patan chief, not without shrewd 
suspicions of the crime having been 
connived at in other quarters ; and his 
relative, Mutaya Ali, being hateful to 
the people, Anwar u Deen mounted 
the throne. Of the consequences which 
resulted from this step, both to the 
English and French settlements in 
India, we shall have occasion to speak 
as we proceed with the narrative of 
Clive’s personal adventures, from which 
this necessary digression has too long 
detained us. 

Clive quitted England in 1743. Tis 
outward voyage was tedious and full 
of peril, for he did not reach Madras 
till late in 1744; and he found on his 
arrival, not only that he had incurred 
a heavy debt to his captain, but that 
the gentleman to whom he carried let- 
ters of recommendation had returned 
to Europe. These were severe disap- 
pointments to a youth on his first out- 
set in life, and Clive felt them keenly ; 
yet his manly spirit bore up under 
them, and he struggled on. He was 
placed in the secretaries’ office, and 
for some months went through the 
routine duties of his station, unnoticed 
by his superiors, and, to use his own 
expression, “ not acquainted with any 
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one family in the place.” But the way- 
ward temper, of which at school he had 
given so many proofs, did not permit 
him long to continue in this state of 
harmless obscurity. Le quarrelled 
with his chief; and conducted himself 
with so much hardihood on the occa- 
sion, that the governor, to whom the 
case was referred, commanded him to 
apologise. This the young man could 
not refuse to do, because the choice 
submitted to him was to apologise or 
quit the service ; but no consideration 
of personal convenience or hope of ad- 
vancement could prevail upon him to 
go further. The secretary, willing to 
heal up the sore entirely, invited him 
one day to dinner. “ No, sir,” replied 
Clive, “ the governor commanded me 
to apologise, and I have done so; but 
I got no orders to dine with you.” 

Sir John Malcolm, we perceive, with 
the mistaken partiality which too often 
induces biographers to slur over the 
frailties of their heroes, has told us 
very little concerning Clive’s habits of 
life at this, one of the most interesting 
periods of his career. We happen, 
from other sources, to know that it was 
marked by the perpetration of many 
follies, all of them originating in the 
impetuosity of temper which he*never 
wholly overcame — that more than once 
he ran the risk of being deprived of his 
situation—and that, in the agony of 
self-reproach, he one day put a pistol 
to his own head, which twice missed 
fire. The truth, indeed, seems to be, 
that neither by nature nor education 
was he qualified for the sort of employ- 
ment which then filled up the time of 
the Company’s civil servants ; and that, 
being heartily discontented with a situa- 
tion from which he felt that he could not 
venture to withdraw, life itself became 
a burden to him. It is but just to add, 
that he seems, from his childhood, to 
have been liable to fits of extreme 
depression, during the paroxysms of 
which he was scarce master of himself, 
or responsible for his actions. Buta 
more suitable field for the exercise of 
his talents was now about to open, and 
he was not slow in entering upon it. 

The war between England and 
France, which began in Europe in 
1744, soon spread to the most distant 
colonies of both nations. On the coast 
of Coromandel, indeed, the French, 
more cunning in diplomacy than their 
rivals, persuaded the Nabob of Arcot 
to prohibit all acts of hostility within 
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his dominions,— an edict which the 
English were weak enough to interpret 
as interdicting the interference of their 
ships of war with those of the enemy 
in the Indian seas. No sooner, however, 
were the French reinforced, and the 
command of their fleets assumed by 
the enterprising La Bourdonnais, than 
they set at naught the nabob’s prohibi- 
tion ; and chasing the English squadron 
from the coast, laid siege to Madras, 
and took it. This was in 1746, when 
Clive, with the rest of the European 
inhabitants, became prisoners on parole ; 
La Bourdonnais having promised to 
restore both them and their city to the 
English at the end ofa stipulated pe- 
riod, and on payment ofa fixed ransom. 

We are not going to describe how 
the terms of this capitulation were vio- 
lated,— not by La Bourdonnais, than 
whom a more chivalrous character 
never lived, but by Dupleix, the go- 
vernor of Pondicherry, who both hated 
and envied his brother functionary. 
Neither need we state that many of the 
English prisoners, finding themselves 
deceived, effected their escape; and 
that Clive, among others, fled to Fort 
St. David, disguised in the dress of a 
native. These things are well known ; 
as are the particulars of Clive’s quarrel 
with an officer at cards, whom he de- 
tected in the act of cheating, and 
refused to pay. A challenge ensued 
of course, and it was of course ac- 
cepted ; when Clive having fired with- 
out effect, his antagonist walked up to 
him, and clapped his pistol to his head. 
Ile was desired to ask his life, and he 
did so. The next demand was that he 
would retract what he had said relative 
to the foul play. “ What if I refuse ?” 
replied Clive. ‘ Then I fire,” was the 
answer. “ Fire, and be d—-d!” replied 
the dauntless young man. “I said you 
cheated —TI say so still; and I will 
never pay you.” The officer, in amaze- 
ment, threw away his pistol, and pro- 
nounced Clive to be mad. But Clive 
was not mad, either then or afterwards ; 
for he not only refused to bring charges 
against the individual, though strongly 
urged to do so, but was very careful 
never again to utter one word in his 
dispraise. “ Ile has given me my life,” 
was his reply to one who conversed 
with him on the subject; “and though 
Lam resolved never to pay the money 
which was unfairly won, nor yet to 
associate with him, at my hands he 
shall receive no injury.” 
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Clive had applied himself during 
the latter part of his sojourn in Madras 
a good deal to study, and was begin- 
ning to overcome in part the effects of 
a neglected education, when events 
befel which opened out for him a 
career more congenial to his temper 
than that for which his friends had 
designed him. In 1747, he obtained 
an ensign’s commission in the army ; 
and was present with the troops with 
which, in 1748, Admiral Boscawen 
made his unsuccessful attempt on 
Pondicherry. He acquitted himself 
there with so much gallantry and zeal 
as to provoke, it has been surmised, 
the jealousy of certain military gentle- 
men, who, themselves less forward, 
were slow to admit that a young man, 
just taken from a_ civil profession, 
should outstrip them in valour. At 
all events, it is certain that a senior 
officer attempted to affix such a stigma 
on his character, that Clive felt himself 
obliged to notice it; and the other, 
refusing to give satisfaction for a blow 
which he had struck, was compelled to 
retire from the service. 

The next military operation in which 
Clive seems to have been engaged, 
was the siege and capture of Davecoa, 
a town, with a small territory annexed, 
at the mouth of the Coleroon, and in 
the principality of Tanjore. On this 
occasion Major Lawrence was his 
commander, a brave officer, whom he 
never ceased to venerate; and the 
assault of the place, led on by Clive 
in person, perfectly succeeded. But 
the whole affair was a pitiable one. 
Undertaken upon false pretences, and 
holding out no promise of advantage 
adequate to the cost of life and treasure, 
so palpable an interference in the do- 
mestic quarrels of the natives furnished 
the French with a specious pretext for 
adopting a similar line of policy ; and 
as their views were by this time much 
more comprehensive than those of 
their rivals, so were the preparations 
which they made to accomplish them 
on a far more gigantic scale. 

We alluded some time ago to the 
acquisition by Anwar u Deen of su- 
preme authority in the Lower Carnatic. 
Iie was not popular with the military 
chiefs, who, on the contrary, revered 
the memory of the ancient line, and 
would have willingly set up Mo- 
hammed, the brother of Saeid, had 
he been of sufficient age, or even 
Mutaya Ali, but for his well-known 
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atrocities. In this emergency they 
cast their eyes towards Chunda Sahib, 
still a captive in a Mahratta dungeon, 
and offered, without effect, large sums 
as the price of his freedom. It was 
now that Dupleix, whom visions of 
empire seem to have altogether led 
away from a consideration of the com- 
mercial interests of his employers, 
determined td strike a bold stroke for 
power. He took the matter in hand, 
paid Chunda Sahib’s ransom, seven 
lacs of rupees, supplied him with 
means to raise a body of followers, 
and encouraged him to make common 
cause with Muzuffer Sing, a candidate 
for the suhbaship of the Deccan, which 
the death of his grandfather, Nizam ul 
Mulk, had by this time rendered vacant. 
Four hundred Europeans, likewise, with 
four thousand Sepoys from Pondi- 
cherry, joined the confederates, and ma- 
terially contributed to their success in 
the battle of Amboor. In that action 
Anwar u Deen was slain, his eldest son, 
Mustafa Khan, taken prisoner, and a 
state of things brought about which 
enabled Muzuffer Sing to assume the 
title of Suhbadar of the Deccan, and 
to nominate, by patent, his friend 
Chunda Sahib to the nabobship of the 
Carnatic. 

The designs of the French were not 
concealed from the authorities at Fort 
St. David’s, neither were the conse- 
quences of success in those designs 
miscalculated ; yet no immediate effort 
was made to counterwork them. Will- 
ing, in the first instance, to recover 
Madras, of which the period of the 
restitution was close at hand, and 
destitute of instructions from home, 
the local government felt averse to 
engage in a war of such magnitude ; 
more especially as their own proceed- 
ings in the case of Tanjore lay open to 
the very same objections which they 
must necessarily urge against the more 
important schemes of Dupleix. But 
they were not the less anxious at be- 
holding the strides which the French 
were making towards supremacy, nor 
the less desirous of raising up to 
Muzufler Sing and Chunda Sahib a 
counterpoise in the persons of Nazir 
Sing and Mohammed Ali. Of these 
latter personages, one was the son of 
Nizam ul Mulk, and as such a claim- 
ant for the soubahship; the other, a 
younger brother of the captive Mu- 
stafa Khan, became a candidate for 
the nabobship. With them secret nego- 
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ciations were carried on; out of which, 
after Madras had been recovered, and 
they felt themselves in a position to lay 
aside the mask, arose a sort of treaty 
of alliance, offensive and defensive. 
A variety of movements ensued on 
both sides, which it is not necessary to 
describe at length. Nazir Sing, rein- 
forced by a body of six hundred Euro- 
peans under Major Lawrence, advanced 
to put the quarrel between him and his 
relative to the arbitration of the sword. 
A battle was fought, which, owing to 
& mutiny among the French officers, 
ended in favour of the English and 
their ally ; and Muzuffer Sing, throw- 
ing himself on his uncle’s mercy, was 
by him cast into prison. 

Nazir Sing, a weak and insolent man, 
was not only incapable of improving 
this advantage, but committed the 
egregious folly of violating his engage- 
ments with his English allies, and per- 
mitting them to return in disgust to 
Fort St. David’s. Dupleix instantly 
perceived the advantage which this 
blunder gave him, and made haste to 
act upon it. From Chunda Sahib, who 
had retired te Pondicherry, he was so 
far from withdrawing his countenance, 
that, after restoring order and discipline 
to the French army, he again sent it 
into the field, and put his own nabob 
in possession of almost every place of 
note in the province, except the strong 
fortress of Trichinopoly. Moreover, 
partly by fraud, partly by violence, 
a still more important object was 
achieved. Nazir Sing having been 
drawn into a correspondence with the 
French, was suddenly attacked in his 
camp, and slain by some of his own 
chiefs who were privy to the conspiracy ; 
after which the chains were struck from 
the hands of Muzuffer Sing, and him- 
self elevated once more to the throne 
of the Deccan. It is true that the 
newly created souhbadar did not long 
enjoy his dignity. The same Patan 
chiefs, who had murdered his prede- 
cessor, slew him in a tumult while on 
his march to Hydrabad ; a deed which 
under almost any other circumstances 
must have entirely disconcerted the 
scheme, which with such skill and 
patience Dupleix had matured. But 
the officer in command of the French 
contingent was every way worthy of 
the trust reposed in him. Bussey, a 
name of brilliant reputation in Indian 
history, instantly brought forth Salabat 
Jung, the eldest of the imprisoned sons 
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of Nizam ul Mulk, and proclaiming 
him souhbadar, continued to move 
upon Hydrabad, as if no accident of 
evil presage had occurred. The result 
was that Salabat Jung, grateful for so 
much unexpected good fortune, con- 
firmed the engagements into which his 
nephew had entered, by appointing 
Dupleix governor over all the pro- 
vinees south of the Kistna, and nomi- 
nating Chunda Sahib to be his deputy 
in Arcot. 

It was now high time for the English 
to bestir themselves, if they hoped to 
retain even an insecure footing in the 
Carnatic ; and at no period, since the 
commencement of their political exist- 
ence, had they been less capable of 
doing so with effect. Their army, 
inferior both in numbers and compo- 
sition to that of the French, had been 
recently deprived of its commander ; 
for Col. Lawrence had returned home, 
and there was nobody in India qualified 
by experience and reputation to supply 
his place. The necessity for exertion 
was, however, great, and they yielded 
to it. Six hundred men were sent 
from Fort St. David to the relief of 
Mohammed Ali, now closely besieged 
in Trichinopoly. But being led by 
Captain Copel, the officer in command, 
against Madura, they sustained a defeat. 
This misfortune, though it increased 
the general gloom, did not prevent 
Mr. Saunders, the able and strong- 
minded governor, from persevering in 
his plan of resistance. Captain Gingen, 
a brave soldier, though wanting in that 
decision which is essential to the leader 
of an army, went forth at the head of a 
second corps ; and, in spite of his dis- 
aster at Volconda, did the state some 
service. Meanwhile Clive, who, having 
suffered severely from a nervous fever, 
had sought for health by a change of 
scene at Bengal, returned to Madras, 
at a moment when the affairs of his 
countrymen seemed to be on the brink 
of ruin. It is under such circumstances 
that great minds, bursting through the 
lets and hinderances which, in seasons 
of ordinary quiet, restrain the most am- 
bitious within a fixed arena, never fail 
to make their influence known. After 
acting for a while in a subordinate 
capacity, by carrying supplies to Cap- 
tain Gingen, now shut up in Trichino- 
poly, he obtained the governor’s leave 
to try the effect of a diversion, and 
lead a small force, chiefly of Sepoys, 
against Arcot. We need not describe, 
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either the nature of that service, or the 
consequences which ensued upon its 
accomplishment. The tale has been 
told a thousand times already ; and, 
by whomsoever narrated, has uniformly 
led to the conclusion, that the inilitary 
reputation of Clive was at once esta- 
blished on a pinnacle, from which it 
never afterwards descended. 

From this peried, up to the death of 
Chunda Sahib, and the subsequent 
termination of hostilities in 1752, Clive 
was constantly in the field. Whether 
commanding a separate corps, or act- 
ing as subordinate to his old chief, 
Colonel Lawrence, whom the state of 
affairs soon recalled to the scene of his 
early labours, he pre-eminently distin- 
guished himself,-- exhibiting, on all 
occasions, courage, constancy, self- 
possession, a thorough knowledge of 
the springs which set the human mind 


in motion, and a hardihood which 
could not fail of ensuring the con- 


fidence of all, whether Europeans or 
natives, tat served with him. At the 
age of twenty-seven, indeed, and with 
no higher rank than that of a captain, 
he had reaped a larger harvest of mili- 
tary renown than often falls to the 
share of the gray-headed general : and 
when the state of his health rendered 
it necessary that he should return to 
England, he rejoiced that he left be- 
hind him a country at peace. Pre- 
viously to his embarkation, however, 
he married Miss Margaret Maskelyne, 
the daughter of Edward Maskelyne, 
Esq. of Purlin, in Wiltshire,—a lady 
whose beauty and accomplishments 
had long secured his affections, and 
to whom he continued to the day of 
his death to be sincerely attached. 

We have passed thus hastily over the 
dawning of Clive’s renown, because 
there are few of our readers to whom 
the details of his military career can 
be unknown. Of the manner in which 
he spent this time in England, and 
during the interval between 1753 and 
1755, few records seem to have been 
preserved. We find, indeed, that his 
father and mother both survived to 
rejoice, as it Was natur ul that they 
should, in their son's reputation — that 
the court of directors and the king's 
ministers equally treated him with re- 
spect—and that in all societies he be- 
came the object of that sort of notice 
which in this country is ever paid to 
the display of great talents in war, 
The East India Company, voted him a 
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diamond-hilted sword, of the value of 
a thousand pounds; which he accepted 
upon condition that a similar mark of 
distinction should be conferred on 
Colonel Lawrence. But the highest 
compliment to his genius and public 
merits was conveyed in his promotion 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
king’s service, aud his nomination, in 
1755, to the government of Fort St. 
David, with a provisional commission 
to succeed to that of Madras. Llow 
it fared with him there is well known, 
He embarked on the 27th of November 
for Bombay ; co-operated with Admi- 
ral Watson in the reduction of Gheriah, 
one of the strongholds of a pirate 
named Angria, whose cruisers harassed 
the trade of the Malabar coast; and 
arrived at his place of destination on 
the 20th of June, 1756, the very day, 
by a remarkable coincidence, on which 
the Nabob of Bengal took possession 
of Calcutta. 

We cannot pretend, within the com- 
pass of this article, to give so much as 
an outline of the history of that portion 
of India, towards which it is necessary 
that we should now turn our attention, 
as being the field where the great ta- 
lents of Clive principally exercised 
themselves. Ever since the medical 
skill of Mr. Broughton procured for 
them a settlement on the banks of the 
Ganges, the English had carried on 
their commercial proceedings in Ben- 
gal under the protection of the reigning 
nabob. Sometimes, in common with 
other dependants on a semi-barbarous 
prince, they might have cause to com- 
plain of oppression; but, generally 
speaking, the treatment afforded them 
was equitable, and their affairs flou- 
rished. The principal seat of their local 
government was at Calcutta, the sove- 
reignty of certain townships imme- 
diately contiguous to which they had 
been permitted to purchase. They had 
factories, or trading stations, at Patna, 
Cossimbasar, and elsewhere ; and their 
commerce, which was exclusively ma- 
ritime, they carried on under circum- 
stances highly advantageous to them- 
selves, yet nowise oppressive to the 
natives, 


Such was the state of things with 
respect to the Company’s affairs when 
Alvardi Khan, who for fifteen years had 
governed, with equal justice and vigour, 
the united kingdom of BengalandOrissa, 


died. Ile had no son of his own; 
but having adopted his grand-nephew, 
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Suraj a Dowlah, and treated him 
throughout as heir apparent, the young 
man, on the demise of his relative, 
mounted the throne without opposition. 
Of a fierce and cruel temper, effemi- 
nate, luxurious, and withal avaricious 
in the extreme, he soon began to me- 
ditate a breach with the English, of 
whose wealth he entertained an exag- 
gerated idea, and whom he longed to 
plunder. Ile accused them of afford- 
ing shelter to one of his subjects who 
had fled with a great treasure; and 
regardless of their protestations of in- 
noceuce, of which they undertook to lay 
before him the most satisfactory proofs, 
he commenced hostilities against them. 
llis first step was to inveigle into his 
own power Mr. Watts, the chief of the 
factory at Cossimbar ; his next, to storm 
and take possession of the factory itself. 
Ile then marched with a numerous army 
upon Calcutta; which, being imper- 
fectly fortified, and very ill provided 
for defence, could not ofier an effectual 
or protracted resistance. It is true that 
the authorities there exhibited neither 
skill nor courage in coping with the 
dangers that menaced them, and that 
their behaviour, when the blow fell— 
more especially in fleeing as they did, 
and leaving the garrison to its fate—was 
disgraceful. Yet it may be doubted 
whether abler and braver men could 
have held the place long enough to 
admit of the arrival of succours, and 
so preserved it to their country. Be 
that, however, as it may, Fort William 
was carried by assault ; and out of one 
hundred and forty-five persons whom 
the tyrant thrust together into a narrow 
dungeon, only twenty-three lived to 
tell on the morrow how miserably their 
companions had perished. 

When intelligence of the loss of 
Calcutta, and of the stations depend- 
ant on it, reached Madras, it excited 
a mixed feeling of astonishment and 
horror. The fate of their countrymen 
created not only deep sorrow, but an 
earnest desire to avenge them ; and it 
was determined to fit out, without de- 
lay, such an expedition as might suffice 
at once to accomplish that end, and 
bring back the Company’s affairs to 
the state in which they originally stood. 
Clive was summoned from his govern- 
ment at Fort St. David's, and promptly 
answered to the call; when, after a 
good deal of discussion, and some dis- 
play of feeling on the part of Colonel 
Aderslein, a king’s officer, he took the 
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command of the troops designed for 
service on the Ganges. 

With the history of those brilliant 
operations, which put the English once 
more in possession of Fort William 
and its dependencies, our readers are, 
we presume, well acquainted. Clive 
was blamed by unreflecting men at the 
moment, for making peace on terms so 
little humiliating to Suraj a Dowlah ; 
but the reasons which he himself as- 
signed for the step are unanswerable. 
There was war by this time between 
England and France, the pressure of 
which, superadded to that of the con- 
test in Bengal, might have proved 
too much for the Company’s resources. 
Besides, Clive was anxious to expel 
the French from the province, by 
the reduction of their settlement at 
Chandernagore ; and he preferred un- 
dertaking that enterprise under the 
apparent sanction of the nabob, to the 
complication of difficulties which it 
would have been necessary to overcome 
had the nabob been still his enemy. 
Suraj a Dowlah, however, on this as 
on every other occasion, acted with 
the utmost duplicity. Le gave a ver- 
bal assent to Clive’s proposition, and 
in his letters retracted it; while his 
proceedings left no room to doubt that 
he was already preparing to enlist both 
the governor of Chandernagore and 
M. Bussy’s army from the Deccan in 
his own service. Clive did not hesitate 
to act in this emergency as he saw 
that his country’s interests required. 
Though he had wisely acceded, while 
engaged with the nabob, to the neu- 
trality which M. Renault, the French 
governor, had solicited, he now took 
advantage of the intelligence which 
reached him of these intrigues, and 
declared the treaty at an end. Chan- 
dernagorg was attacked, in defiance 
both of the remonstrances and hostile 
demonstrations of the nabob. It fell 
into the hands of the English after a 
gallant resistance ; though the garrison 
effected their escape by night, and 
placed themselves under the protection 
of the irritated nabob. 

We are not going to enter into the 
history of those complicated transac- 
tions, which ended in the deposition of 
Suraj a Dowlah, and the elevation of 
Meer Jaffier to the throne. The dis- 
closures which from time to time came 
forth of the unmitigated hostility of the 
prince towards the English, compelled 
even Clive, in the end, to acknowledge 
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that no terms ought to be kept with 
him; and negociations were entered 
into with his buckshee, or chief mili- 
tary commander, for the purpose of 
bringing about a complete revolution 
in the machinery of the government. 
It was necessary that the intrigue 
should be carried on with all possible 
secrecy, and that agents should be 
employed whose fidelity, venal at all 
times, could not be secured, except by 
large bribes immediately administered, 
and still larger promises for the future. 
Among others, one Omichund, a Ilin- 
doo merchant, a man of boundless 
cupidity, and wholly devoid of faith, 
became of necessity the keeper of 
secrets, which placed the life of Mr. 
Watts, the resident at Moorshedabab, 
at his merey. After bringing matters 
to a point, Omichund suddenly de- 
clared that, unless the English should 
consent to bestow upon him an enor- 
mous sum of money, he would betray 
all to Suraj a Dowlah. It was long 
before Clive could be induced to 
suspect his agent of any unworthy 
designs in the matter; but the truth 
being forced upon him, he at once 
made up his mind to deal with the 
traitor as he deserved. The conspiracy 
had gone too far to be interrupted : 
Omichund’s silence must at all hazards 
be ensured, while, at the same time, 
the idea of his reaping the reward of a 
twofold treason was not for a moment 
to be entertained. Clive has been 
much censured, because he suggested 
and obtained the ratification by Ad- 
miral Watson of that secret treaty in 
which all mention of Omichund’s name 
was omitted ; and the period is recent 
since the charge even of forgery was 
brought against him. But the censure 
appears to be as unmerited, as the 
graver accusation is now shewn to be 
groundless. There was no dealing 
with a rogue, excepting by counter- 
working him in his base projects; 
and Sir John Malcolm has made it 
clear, that though Admiral Watson did 
not with his own hand affix his signa- 
ture to the secret treaty, he gave full 
authority to those by whom it was 
affixed. 

It is not necessary to sketch the out- 
line of the revolution to which we are 
now referring, nor yet to point out the 
remarkable proofs of courage, con- 
stancy, and a readiness to incur re- 
sponsibility, which on Clive’s part 
were in all its stages exhibited. is 
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was a contest not merely with external 
enemies, but with weak, and timid, and 
envious friends; from whom he not 
only received no adequate support, 
but who ceased not to throw every 
imaginable obstacle in the way of his 
ultimate success. At Madras, they 
clamoured for his return; at Calcutta, 
they exclaimed against the expenses of 
the armament ;—nay, Admiral Watson 
himself not only withdrew from all par- 
ticipation in the enterprise, but spoke 
openly of its inevitable failure. The 
battle of Plassey, however, with the 
consequences immediately resulting 
from it, proved that Clive had been 
right in his calculations from the be- 
ginning. Suraj a Dowlah lost both his 
throne and his life; and Meer Jaffier, 
elevated by the English to the station 
of nabob, became at once their bene- 
factor and their creature. 

Had Clive been actuated by mo- 
tives of merely selfish ambition, he 
would have returned to England im- 
mediately on the completion of this 
service ; for the presents which he re- 
ceived from the new nabob made him 
tich beyond his utmost wishes, and his 
health, delicate throughout, began to 
fail. He saw, however, that as much, 
if not more, of courage and conduct 
were required to settle the affairs of 
the country, than to conquer the power 
of settling them ; and he therefore re- 
solved to sacrifice his own inclinations 
to the public good. And well it was 
for the East India Company, and for 
England, that he did so. 


* The work of force,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, ‘is easy ; violence and strength 
can cast down, but wisdom alone can re. 
build. ‘This task is always more difficult 
than the first, especially when the mate- 
tials of which the new fabric is to be 
constructed must be taken from the ruins 
of the old. ‘These are, in such cases, 
too often impaired and rendered unfit 
for use by the previous shock they have 
sustained, 

“Clive soon found the truth of these 
facts. Jaffier had no qualities but as a 
soldier ; his son was a headstrong youth ; 
and his brother, whom he wished to em- 
ploy, was weak and incompetent. These, 
and the nabob’s other relations and Ma- 
hommedan adherents, were alike desirous 
of removing and plundering the wealthy 
and experienced Hindoos who were at 
the head of the administration, and go- 
verned the richest provinces of Bengal. 
Roy Dullab (one of these Hindoos), who 
saw that his ruin was their object, had 
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fenced himself round with his followers, 
and withdrawn from all personal commu- 
nication with the nabob. Addul Sing, 
the Rajah of Purneah, Raja Ram, the 
manager of Mednapore, and Raja Ram 
Narrain, the ruler of Patna, were within 
a few months driven to rebellion by acts 
of violence, which tou plainly indicated 
that successful opposition was their only 
road to safety. The defection of Ram 
Narrain at this period was more unfor. 
tunate, as it afforded a safe progress 
towards Oude to the French party under 
Law, in pursuit of whom a detachmenthad 
marched, commanded by Major Coote.” 


To these causes of uneasiness, abund- 
antly annoying in themselves, were 
added the jealousy of almost all the 
neighbouring country powers, at the 
head of which Sujah a Dowlah, nabob 
of Oude, and vizier, placed himself ; 
and still more vexatious, because more 
difficult to manage, a spirit of discon- 
tent and mutual jealousy among both 
civil and military authorities at home. 
The navy and army could not agree as 
to a distribution of the spoils ; the ci- 
vilians distrusted Jaffier, and had little 
confidence in one another. Then there 
were rumours every day of hostile de- 
signs on the part of the French, with 
a great deal of unnecessary alarm in 
consequence. Moreover, it could not 
be concealed, that whatever respect the 
native powers entertained for the Eng- 
lish was owing to the reverence in 
which they held the talents and per- 
sonal enterprise of Clive. They had 
no notion of councils or committees, 
or any other mixed forms of govern- 
ment; but attributed every act of those 
with whom they had dealings to the 
will of a single mind. Now, Clive’s 
position had on all occasions been so 
commanding, that they not unnaturally 
gave him credit for having, by his indi- 
vidual exertions, brought matters to a 
point, which affected their vanity not 
less painfully than it bore upon their 
interests. They would have, therefore, 
hailed his removal from the scene of 
action as a signal for the immediate 
violation of all their engagements. 

Alive to the importance of these con- 
siderations, Clive resolved to remain 
another year in Bengal; though his 
letters, and especially one to his friend, 
Mr. Pigot, at Madras, shew that nothing 
less than a stern sense of duty could 
have prevailed upon him to make so 
painful a sacrifice. The same stern 
sense of duty impelled him to devote 
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to labour, both of body and mind, 
hours which almost any other man 
would have dedicated to repose. Ilis 
first object was to allay the ferment 
that prevailed among the Indian chiefs 
and princes; and he succeeded. Partly 
by a display of force, partly by a wise 
and conciliatory bearing, he reconciled, 
or seemed to reconcile, Jaffier to his 
ministers. The Nabob of Oude gave 
him still less trouble ; for after inviting 
a son of the emperor (Allumshire the 
Second) to invade Bengal, and promis- 
ing his assistance, the faithless vizier 
turned round upon another of his 
victims, and attacking the fortress of 
Allahabad, caused the souhbadar of 
that province to hasten back for the 
defence of his capital, even though by 
so doing he left the prince at the mercy 
of his enemies. The result was, that 
the prince, throwing himself into the 
arms of Clive, resigned all pretensions 
to the throne of Bengal ; and that Jaf- 
fier, more than ever confirmed in his 
authority, became more than ever de- 
voted to his friend and benefactor. 
He freely granted, at Clive’s request, 
a monopoly to the English of the trade 
in saltpetre. A supply of money was 
procured for the extraordinary expenses 
of the army ; the perwunnah, or grant 
of lands yielded to the Company, was 
passed in all its forms; orders were 
issued for the immediate discharge of 
all arrears on the first six months of 
the nabob’s debt; and the revenues 
of Burdwan, Nuddia, and Ilooghley, 
were assigned for payment of the rest. 
“ So that,” says Clive, writing to the 
court of directors, * the discharge of 
the debt is now become independent 
of the nabob ; which precaution is ab- 
solutely necessary, as his calls for 
money are greater than he can answer, 
Nothing but a total revolution in your 
government can well interrupt your 
payments.” 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that Clive’s attention was all this while 
exclusively confined to the settlement 
of affairs in Bengal. He had struck 
a serious blow against the Vrench 
power in the Deccan, by detaching 
Colonel Forde, at the head of a small 
force, into the Northern Circars ; where 
that officer, after a short but brilliant 
campaign, made himself master of 
Masulipatam. Le was hardly returned 
to Calcutta, from his expedition to 
Patna, ere a fresh danger threatened. 
The Dutch, dissatisfied with the degree 
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of ascendency which the elevation of 
Jaffier gave to their rivals, long refused 
to acknowledge him as nabub; and 
when at length, on Clive’s intercession, 
this matter was adjusted, they began 
almost immediately to intrigue with 
him against the English. Now Jaflier, 
though personally respecting, and even 
esteeming, Clive, as much, at least, as 
it is possible for a dependant Mahom- 
medan prince to esteem his benefactor, 
entertained no regard whatever for the 
English people. He therefore lent a 
willing ear to the suggestions of M. 
Bisdom, and tacitly consented to the 
introduction, from Batavia, of such a 
force as would enable the Dutch to 
cope on equal terms with the govern- 
ment of Calcutta. Jaffier’s views in 
this extended far beyond the gratifica- 
tion of that passion for intrigue, which 
seems natural to the chiefs of Oriental 
nations. Ie trusted that the Europeans 
would so cripple one another in the 
contest which must inevitably ensue 
upon the arrival of the Batavian rein- 
forcements, that he should have it in 
his power either to expel both from his 
dominions, or to make his own terms 
with the party which it might be his 
pleasure to support. But he had one 
to deal with at least as capable as 
himself of looking into the future, and 
calculating the issues of events yet to 
come. Clive, though at first he seems 
to have discredited the rumoured de- 
signs of the Dutch, could not but be 
aware of their feelings towards the 
English, against whose monopoly of 
the saltpetre trade, as well as their 
control over the navigation of the river, 
they had entered repeated protests. 
Ile therefore required from Jaffier a 
peremptory prohibition against the 
march of any troops to Chinsura, 
and was by far too much master of 
the nabob’s destinies to be refused. 

At length seven Dutch ships, having 
on board about seven hundred Euro- 
peans, besides a body of eight hundred 
disciplined topasses, entered the river. 
The officer in command was informed 
of Jaffier’s pleasure, and warned that 
he would not be permitted to ascend 
beyond a certain point; but he paid 
no heed to the remonstrance, and con- 
tinued to advance. Moreover, various 
acts of hostility were by him com- 
mitted, in the seizure of English vessels, 
and the detention of their crews. At 
last the troops were put on shore ; and 
Clive, who had. already made arrange- 
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ments for such an event, hastened to 
meet the emergency. There was no 
war at this time between England and 
Holland, nor was such expected ; while 
Clive himself had embarked a large 
portion of his private property on board 
of certain Dutch vessels, for conveyance 
to Europe. Yet considerations of public 
responsibility and private hazard alike 
failed to operate. The Dutch squadron 
was attacked at its anchorage, and de- 
stroyed ; while Colonel Forde, throwing 
himself between the land forces and 
Chinsura, met and defeated them. 
The result was, that the nabob became 
more than ever the creature of the 
English governor, and the Dutch were 
glad to recover their captured vessels, 
by acknowledging that they had acted 
unfairly, and defraying all the expenses 
of the war. 

There were no limits to the marks 
of favour which Meer Jaffier henceforth 
heaped upon Clive. He raised him to 
the rank of a commander of six thou- 
sand horse, and conferred on him a 
jaghire (the royalty, as we should call 
it,) over the whole of the Company’s 
territorial possessions immediately con- 
tiguous to Caleutta. This, which in- 
sured to him an annual revenue of 
thirty thousand pounds, was indeed a 
noble gift;—-for his acceptance of 
which, the founder of the British empire 
in India used to be reproached ; as if 
he had not been justified in receiving 
the bounty of a prince to whom he 
had performed so many and such im- 
portant services, Yet was he strangely 
overlooked by his employers at the 
India House, who, in the draught which 
they sent ont of the new form of go- 
vernment by which they desired that 
their settlements on the Ganges should 
he managed, omitted altogether in the 
list of rulers the name of the individual 
to whom alone they owed it that a 
single settlement remained to ke go- 
verned. Clive was both surprised and 
offended at this slight; but, in the 
conduct of his brother functionaries, 
he found more than a compensation 
for the ingratitude of the Court of 
Directors: to a man, they refused to 
accept the honours that were thrust 
upon them, and insisted that he should 
retain in his own hands the reins of 
government. Their remonstrances pre- 
vailed over his scruples ; and for the 
space of nearly two years more he re- 
mained at his post. 


—— 


Thus fur we have followed in the 
order of events, as Sir John Malcolm 
has arrayed them ; omitting much, in 
reference to public affairs, which we 
would have willingly noticed, in order 
that we might confine the reader’s at- 
tention as exclusively as possible to 
the personal proceedings and individual 
views of the great man whose career we 
are recording. If we have any fault to 
find with his biographer, indeed, it is 
in this, that he has spoken too much 
for the hero of his tale, instead of per- 
mitting him to speak for himself. A 
public man’s letters — especially if, like 
Lord Clive and the Duke of Wellington, 
he write freely and well upon all sub- 
jects — offer, next to his conversation, 
the best illustrations of his character ; 
and possess an interest, in the eyes of 
the general reader, which no power of 
diction can confer upon a_ narrative 
carried forward in the third person. 
Why is it that Sir John Malcolm has 
been so sparing in the publication of 
documents, which must, we presume, 
have been abundantly at his disposal ? 
We cannot answer the question. But 
as we, too, happen to be possessed of a 
portion of his correspondence, espe- 
cially his letters to one who, in after 
years, was to become the inheritor both 
of his authority and his renown, we will 
not refuse to our readers the gratification 
which we have ourselves experienced 
in a perusal of them. Long before 
we had an opportunity of comparing 
Clive’s letters with those of the Duke 
of Wellington, we came to the con- 
clusion that the characters of the two 
minds greatly resembled one another. 
We are much deceived if the same 
opinion be not entertained by all into 
whose hands this article may pass. 
The following expresses Clive’s view 
of the relative importance of the threat- 
ened invasion from Oude, and the state 
of anarchy and misrule which existed in 
Moorshedabad itself. 

* Mirzapoor, 4th March, 8 vp. M. 

‘ Sir,—I have received your two let. 
lers of the 2d and 3d instant. 

‘« The dissensions subsisting between 
the nabob and his people give me much 
more concern than the news of the shah- 
yadah’s (the young prince’s) motions ; 
as there would be little to fear from the 
latter, did the former take the proper 
measures to secure his being well served. 

“‘T don’t think it would be right to 
enter into any engagements with Golam 
Shah ;* but you may assure him from me, 


* One of the Hindoos whom Jaflier desired to displace. 
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that on my arrival in the city (which I 
expect will be in five or six days), 1 will 
endeavour so to settle matters, that the 
jemadaors shall have nothing to appre- 
hend in future, 
“ Tam, sir, your most obedient servant, 
“ Ropert Curive,” 
“To Warren Hastings, Esq.” 


The next which we shall transcribe 
refers to a period in the history of 
Clive’s first government, when strong 
suspicions were entertained of Meer 
Jaffier’s good faith, and a movement 
of the Mahrattas towards the provinces 
had excited the alarm of the English 
functionaries. It is dated, Camp at 
Jehanabad, 13th May, 1759. 


“* Sir,—I have received your letters of 
the 27th and 29th ult., but by no means 
approve the proposal you made to the 
nabob with respect to Roy Doolub. I 
perceive that your scheme, in so doing, 
was in order, if possible, to get at the 
true design of the nabob’s sending for 
the Mabrattas. However, I do not think 
it right that such artifices should be put 
in practice by us. I would leave all 
tricking to the Hindoos and Musselmans, 
to whom it is natural; being well con. 
vinced that the reputation we have in 
this country is owing, among other causes, 
to the ingenuity [ingenuousness] and 
plain dealing for which we are distin. 
guished. That the nabob really invited 
the Mahrattas, whatever his designs were, 
is more than probable ; but as the rainy 
season is now so near, I do not apprehend 
they will advance, At any rate, Calcutta 
being on the opposite side of the river, 
can have very little to fear from them ; 
and we shall be returned before they 
have time to do any mischief, should 
they have such inclinations. 

“ Whenever my letters to the nabob 
contain any matter of importance, you 
shall be acquainted with the nature 
thereof. 

** We are at length arrived, I believe, 
to our utmost distance, and are now 
taking measures to settle matters in 
such a manner as to prevent future dis- 
turbances. As business is transacted 
very slowly in this country, I fear I 
shall be detained longer than 1 could 
wish. I hope, notwithstanding, to be 
on my return by the end of the month. 

“Tam, &c.” 

** To Warren Hastings, Esq.” 


The following refers to the grants 
made by the nabob, while yet the re- 
collection of Clive’s important services 
were fresh in his memory. It breathes 
a spirit of disinterested regard to the 
interests of the troops and of the public, 
which forcibly recalls to our recollec- 
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tion more than one of the Duke of 
Wellington’s despatches from Portugal. 


 Caleutta, 

“ Dear Sir,—You will have heard the 
important news from Europe by other 
hands. Of course, there will be no oc- 
casion for me to trouble you with a 
repetition. 

**T have much for you to do at Muxa- 
dabad, and I con't doubt but you will 
exert yourself on the occasion. 

** You must press the nabob for the 
payment of the 75,000 sicca rupees due 
to the army ; and represent to him that 
this is the soldiers’ money; and that if 
it he any longer delayed, I must advance 
the money myself. 

“As his excellency has been ple ase 
to grant me a jagghire for 222,953, it will 
be of little service to me if the lends ap. 
propriated for that purpose are loaded 
with the deficiency of the Hughly tuncan, 
I believe you are well acquainted how 
that account stands between the nabob 
and the C ompany. However, lest you 
should not, Scrafton will transmit you 
the particulars. And for the balance due 
the Company, you must apply to the 
nabob for a tuncan upon some other 
country. It will be proper to inform 
Juggetreat that this is his business ; 
that | it is necessary he should get it done, 
or I must pay the money ‘out of my 
Inclosed you will find letters 
F recommendation to the Chutah naboh 
[the nabob’s son] and Juggetreat, to give 
you the more weight at the durbar, I 
believe the former will alw ays be ready 
to make use of his interest with the old 
gentleman, whenever you request it in 
my name. 

‘‘T need not represent to you how 
necessary it is to use despatch in getting 
the several papers left with Ju; evetreat 
transmitted to Delhi, that they may be 
confirmed and returned as soon as pos- 
sible. I hope you have already com- 
pleted that business. 

Scrafton has already wrote you about 
Sumner’s affair. It is a very unfortunate 
one ; and occasioned that forbidding pa- 
ragtaph which has been sent to each of 
the subordinates. However, I desire you 
will interest yourself in it, and endeavour 
to prevail upon the nabob to take ample 
revenge for the bloody treachery prac- 
tised by that villain in the island of 
Scurdup, or we must take it in hand 
ourselves. 

« Endeavour to instil into the nabob 
high notions of the greatness of the force 
which is coming out. Puff aw ay, and 
assure him Pondicherry will soon be in 
our possession : this will greatly facili- 
tate his complying with all our lawful 
demands.—1 am, &c. 


“* To Warren Hastings, Esq.” 


July 10, 1759, 
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One more specimen of this great 
man’s method of thinking and acting 
on urgent occasions we subjoin. The 
Dutch were in the river, and fortifying 
a station in one of the islands, when 
he wrote as follows : 


“ Calcutta, 18th Jan. 1760. 


‘« Sir,—As 1 have no moonshee here, 
I now send you a cover, with my chop 
annexed thereto, in which you'll inclose a 
letter from me to the following purpose. 

“That the Dutch continue making 
works in their fort, and clearing the 
avenues thereto ; that I have certain ac- 
counts of their having secretly conveyed 
up several soldiers from their ships to 
Chinchura ; and that they have inveigled 
a number of our men here, as well as at 
Callapoor : all which measures evidently 
demonstrate that they have no intention 
of keeping the treaty lately concluded, 
but are preparing themselves against the 
first opportunity that may offer of renew. 
ing the troubles. If, therefore, he do not 
immediately oblige the Dutch govern- 
ment to desist from their iniquitous pro- 
ceedings, and to comply exactly with the 
treaty, | shall be under the necessity of 
taking care of ourselves, and for that 
purpose recall forthwith Major Calliaud, 
with the troops under his command ; 
and he will have only himself to blame 
for the troubles which may arise in his 
country for want of the English assistance. 

“I have since thought it better to 
send you my seal, You'll therefore 
translate the foregoing, and deliver it 
to the nabob in a letter under my seal ; 
after which you'll return the seal. 

: ‘Tam, &c.” 

“ To Warren Hastings, Esq.” 

Clive’s reputation was now fully 
established both at home and abroad. 
The slight that seemed at one time to 
have been put upon him was removed ; 
for there came out from England a fresh 
commission, which conferred upon him 
the authority which he already exer- 
cised through the well-founded par- 
tiality of his colleagues. But he did 
not long continue to hold the reins of 
government. ‘There was peace in his 
province—there was every prospect, 
provided common care were used in 
working the machine, that it would be 
lasting ; so he came to the determina- 
tion of resigning his trust, and return- 
ing to enjoy at home the fruits of his 
services and triumphs. Previous to 
embarking for England, he wrote two 
despatches,— one a private letter to 
Mr. Pitt, in which he distinetly fore- 
told the necessity that would by and 
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by arise for the assumption of a new 
position by the Company—another to 
the Court of Directors, in which he 
expressed himself very freely on the 
tone and tendency of some of their 
recent communications. The first is 
a striking monument of the wisdom 
and prescience which eminently dis- 
tinguished this great man; the last, 
having been ill received in Leadenhall 
Street, led to results of a very serious 
nature. 

Clive sailed from India on the 15th 
of February, 1760, rich both in fortune 
and in fame, far beyond any European 
that had ever visited that country. His 
great wealth, however, as it had been 
honourably won, so was it nobly used. 
On bis old commanding officer, Colonel 
Lawrence, he settled an annuity of 
five hundred pounds. Ile made large 
presents to his father, his sisters, his 
aunts — indeed, to every one that was 
in any way bound to him by ties of 
kindred or regard; and was hailed in 
society, not only as one of its most 
distinguished, but as one of its most 
warm-hearted and generous members. 
Neither did he withdraw himself from 
the active duties of life. Elevated to 
the Irish peerage, he took his seat in 
the House of Commons, where, on all 
occasions, he voted according to his 
own sense of right, independently of 
considerations of party or connexion ; 
while at the India House he exercised 
a great deal of influence, though it was 
not always sufficient to bear down the 
prejudices with which many individual 
directors regarded him. And when the 
questions began to be mooted which 
arose out of the deposition of Jaftier 
—an act of which Clive could not 
approve, though he looked upon Mr. 
Vansittart as having consented to it 
through an honest, though mistaken 
feeling—such a storm was raised against 
him as must have overwhelmed any man 
endowed with less of energy, and less 
supported than he was by a conscious 
integrity of purpose. It was now that 
his right to the jaghire which Jaffier 
had conferred upon him began to be 
seriously questioned. He met the 
storm gallantly, and prevailed ; though 
in the end he voluntarily undertook to 
resign it at the termination of ten years; 
while, at the same time, he made pre- 
parations to resist, in a court of law, 
an order which the directors had ac- 
tually issued to refuse payment of the 
sums due from them, Nay, more, 
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He directed a large share of the 
energies of his singularly energetic 
mind to combat his enemies on their 
own ground ; and actually succeeded 
in causing such a number of directors 
to be chosen, as balanced, if they could 
not weigh down, the opposite faction. 
Kefore this purpose was accomplished, 
however, certain events had befallen, 
which, more than either the respect of 
the minister, or the marked attentions 
of the king himself, shewed in what 
degree of estimation Clive’s merits were 
held by bis countrymen. 

We have alluded to the deposition 
of Meer Jaftier, the nabob who owed 
his rise to Clive’s exertions. It would 
be foreign to the object of this article, 
were we to give any account of trans- 
actions which took place in India while 
Clive was absent from it. Enough is 
done when we state that Mr. Van- 
sittart, the successor of Clive in the 
government, was induced by others to 
imbibe a rooted prejudice against Meer 
Jaffier ; that Jaftier, falling into arrears 
with the Company, strove to raise the 
requisite sums by oppressing certain of 
his functionaries ; and that some con- 
fusion occurring, advantage was taken 
of it to mature and bring about a 
second revolution. The truth, indeed, 
we believe to be, that Mr. Vansittart, 
Mr. Holwell, and others, dazzled by 
the results of Clive’s operations, anti- 
cipated that similar advantages would 
accrue to themselves from a repetition 
of the drama. But they were entirely 
deceived. Jaffier, indeed, withdrew 
into private life, and Cossim Ali be- 
came nabob; yet neither were the 
interests of the Company advanced by 
the change, nor did private men make 
their fortunes. 

It is well known that Cossim Ali 
purchased his elevation by pledging 
himself to conditions, such as could 
not, without bringing total ruin on his 
native subjects, be fulfilled. Such, at 
least, was the interpretation which the 
English put upon articles, which the 
nabob explained in a widely different 
sense ;— more especially in reference 
to the right of free trade, which was 
claimed, not only by the Europeans 
themselves, but by every native in 
their service. The nabob had plun- 
dered his subjects, and exhausted his 
treasury, to discharge the pecuniary 
obligations under which he had come 
to his benefactors ; but when these as- 
serted a right to traverse the whole 
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of his dominions, carrying with them 
goods of all descriptions, and paying 
no duty at the custom-houses, then, 
indeed, a sense of what was due to 
the native merchants forced itself upon 
him. He remonstrated, complained, 
threatened ; and at last, finding all 
other measures fruitless, abolished the 
customs altogether, and left both na- 
tives and Europeans to trade duty free. 
The English exclaimed against this as 
an interference with their rights. ‘The 
nabob would not alter his policy; 
and there seemed every prospect of a 
breach, when Mr. Vansittart, a weak, 
but not a wicked man, patched up 
the quarrel, by agreeing to an ad va- 
lorem on certain articles, of which the 
consumption was very great. But Mr, 
Vansittart was not aware of his own 
domestic weakness. At that period 
the governor of Bengal had no power, 
uuless the majority of the council 
went with him; and the dismissal 
from the service of those geutlemen, 
who with Clive had signed the offensive 
letter to the directors, left Mr. Van- 
sittart in a minority. The conse- 
quence was, that matters were pushed 
to an extremity, and a civil war 
began. 

The war in question proved ruinous 
to the financial affairs of the Company, 
and cost many valuable lives. Cossim 
Ali acted from the first like a man that 
was desperate ; and avenged the blow 
struck by Mr. Ellis, the chief of the 
factory at Patna, by putting him and 
all his people to the sword. The valour 
of the English prevailed, to be sure, 
in the end ; and Cossim being driven 
into exile, old Jaffier was restored. 
But there came home no remittances, 
commerce was knocked on the head, 
and all the despatches depicted a 
state of things which seemed removed 
scarcely a hair’s breadth from anarchy. 
High and low, rich and poor, old and 
young, from the head of the govern- 
ment down to the native agent, all men 
seemed bent exclusively on improving 
their own private fortunes; till the 
proprietors of India stock at last saw 
the necessity of saving, by some de- 
cided measures, the public interests 
from ruin. In this emergency, much 
to the chagrin of the dominant faction 
in the Court of Directors, Clive was 
requested to take upon himself the 
government of Bengal; and he, hav- 
ing carried out bis own schemes in 
the direction, and secured adequate 
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authority for regulating affairs abroad, 
accepted the trust. 

We have not space to describe, as it 
deserves, the system of policy pursued 
by Lord Clive during his second ad- 
ministration at Bengal. He went out 
with the avowed determination of 
making his office no source of emo- 
lument to himself; and he fully re- 
deemed his pledge: for his annual 
salary he divided among the gentle- 
men of his own household; and a 
magnificent present of 70,000/. from 
the nabob, he assigned as a fund out 
of which old soldiers and seamen in 
the Company’s service might be peu- 
sioned off. But to his country he per- 
formed services which justly entitle him 
to rank among the greatest of the great 
men whom the eighteenth century has 
produced. Ile found the Company’s 
functionaries, civil as well as military, 
in the most anomalous position: he 
left them, at the termination of two 
yeats, with distinct duties marked out, 
which they could not safely neglect. 
In reference to the supreme govern- 
ment, his commanding genius shewed 
itself in this,—that he got rid at once 
of the nominal dependence of the Eng- 
lish on a native sovereign ; a state of 
things which’ was not only embar- 
rassing to the Company in its core 
porate capacity, but threw temptations 
in the way of individuals, such as they 
could scarcely be expected to resist. 
The nabob, accepting a pension, gave 
up all control over the provinces to the 
English, and the Company became in 
consequence dewan,— that is, fiscally, 
and therefore essentially, sovereigns of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. By this 
arrangement the natives obtained a 
prospect of seeing among them a settled 
and equitable government; while to 
the Company was insured an annual 
revenue of little less than two miliions 
sterling. 

This great matter being settled, 
Clive brought the several European 
functionaries to agree, that they would 
hever again accept of any present or 
gratuity from a native prince, or, if 
they did, that they would transmit the 
amount to the Company’s treasury. 
Ile regulated the trade, likewise, in 
salt, betel, and tobacco; so that to the 
Company should be paid 100,000/. as 
duty, while the remainder of the profits 
Was distributed in shares among the 
heads of the several departments. At 
the same time he ensured the presence 
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at Calcutta of the most experienced 
among the Company’s servants, by 
putting a stop to a practice which had 
heretofore prevailed, of treating the 
management of some distant factories 
as a prize to be desired. The out- 
stations were accordingly committed 
to the care of young men; while the 
members of council and senior mer- 
chants, having their salaries increased 
and their perquisites enlarged, gave the 
benefit of their experience where it was 
most needed, at the seat of the supreme 
government. 

So far the task of reform, invidious 
and irksome at the best, was com- 
pleted with comparatively little trouble. 
Murmurs there doubtless were, espe- 
cially among those who had counted 
on making their fortunes as Clive had 
made his own. But these he soon 
silenced. It was different when he 
began to apply the principle of re- 
trenchment to the allowances claimed 
and enjoyed by the army. Imme- 
diately subsequent to the battle of 
Plassey, Meer Jaflier, anxious to se- 
cure the fidelity of the English officers, 
had conferred on them a gratuity equal 
in amount to the batta, or tent allow- 
ance, granted by the Company; and 
so long as the money came out of the 
treasury of an Indian prince, the di- 
rectors were nowise averse to the 
enjoyment by their servants of that 
or any other advantage. But their 
views underwent a change as soon as 
the dewanny, or fiscal government of 
the provinces, passed into their own 
hands. ‘They desired to bring the pay 
of the army to what it used to be ere 
Jaflier increased it. A more delicate 
and difficult task was never committed 
to man for performance; and indeed, 
in almost any other hands, the device 
would have miscarried. But Clive’s 
decision prevailed even here. 

We need not state that he did prevail 
under circumstances of imminent peril. 
While the Mahrattas hung like a thun- 
der-cloud on the frontier, a determina- 
tion on the part of the European officers 
to resign their commissions threateved 
to dissolve the bands of discipline 
among the troops ; while the day agreed 
upon for executing this tremendous 
scheme was the same which Clive had 
appointed as the last on which double 
batta should be issued. Clive disco- 
vered the plot ere it came to a head, 
but was not deterred by it from follow- 
ing out his intentions ; and he caused 
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the ringleaders of the mutiny to be 
arrested. Some he tried by courts- 
martial, others he compelled to quit 
the country, and the remainder he 
retained in their situations only after 
exacting from them the most humi- 
liating concessions. Nay, so well was 
he aware of the necessity for strong 
measures, that he did not spare Sir 
Richard Fletcher himself; though that 
officer, the second in command, had 
committed this fault only, that, being 
aware of the progress of the mutiny, 
he did not think fit to reveal it. 

To accomplish all this, and so to 
regulate the private trade, that hence- 
forth the governor should not in any 
manner be mixed up with its manage- 
ment, occupied a space of nearly two 
years. Yet the results were altogether 
wonderful. A mighty empire owned 
the sway of England in the east; 
which the genius of one man had first 
conquered, and then moulded into 
consistency. Clive felt, as soon as 
matters were brought to this point, 
that his part was played out. He 
nominated Mr. Vevelst to be his suc- 
cessor in the government; he recom- 
mended a steady adherence to the 
system of which he was himself the 
author ; and on the 16th of February, 
1767, set sail for Europe. 

Clive’s administration had been a 
great deal too energetic not to create 
for him numerous enemies both at 
home and abroad; and scarcely had 
he returned to England ere they began 
to assail him. In parliament, as well 
as in the India House, a strong party 
was formed against him; and he found 
it necessary to struggle for the pre- 
servation both of his property and 
good name. His appeal to the house 
is well known; and its effects were 
such as might have been expected. 
A small majority carried against the 
machinations of his persecutors the 
following resolution: ‘ That Robert, 
Lord Clive, had rendered great and 
meritorious services to his country.” 
How shocking it is that the two 
greatest men that have ever wielded 
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the destinies of British India, Lord Clive 
and Warren Hastings, should have both 
received, as the reward of years of faith- 
ful service, obloquy and persecution. 

We have now told the tale of Clive’s 
public life ; for after his acquittal he did 
not mix much in affairs of state. As 
lord-lieutenant of his native county, 
he exercised his influence honestly ; 
and he still attended, occasionally, in 
the House of Commons, and took a 
lively interest in the proceedings of 
the Company. But his constitution, 
naturally feeble, sank under the pres- 
sure of irritated feelings ; and he medi- 
tated a journey to the continent, in the 
hope that change of scene might restore 
him. He did not live to carry his plans 
into execution ; for, on the 22d of No- 
vember, during a paroxysm of the 
malady to which for some time he 
had been liable, he put an end to his 
own life. This fact his biographers, 
we know not why, have hitherto care- 
fully concealed. We think that by 
such concealment private feelings are 
not spared, while the truth of history is 
warped ; for there is a moral in every 
tale, which tends to prove that human 
nature, even when most elevated, is full 
of weakness. 

Clive’s character we are not going 
to detail. He was brave, both morally 
and physically; he was ambitious; 
he was prompt to decide, and im- 
movable in prosecuting a purpose ; 
he possessed no ordinary share of fore- 
sight, a singularly retentive memory, 
and a judgment which neither par- 
tialities nor antipathies could pervert. 
Yet he was a man of strong passions ; 
of a temper violent and irritable ; 
whose loves and hatreds were both in 
the extreme. He belonged to the class 
of persons of whom England has just 
cause to be proud ; and whose memory 
will live as long as the annals of Eng- 
land are studied. We wish that his 
biographer had exercised greater skill 
in describing his career; for we are 
reluctantly forced to admit, that the 
work now before us is a failure, 
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The King’s Fool. 


THE KING’S FOOL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE * REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NU ASE.” 


In our ancestors’ days each king kept a fool, 
To drive away dark melancholy ; 

They might say what they chose, without reason or rule, 
The court, and the monarch himself, they might school, 
And say witty things in their folly. 


But no longer at court can fools shew their face, 
Nor jingle their bells through each city : 

No wonder that extinct almost is the race ; 

For who'd be a fool, if he can’t get a place ? 
The object of scorn, alias pity. 


I’m sorry that motley is gone out of date, 

For it suits both the wit and the poet ; 
They, just like the fool, love both folly and prate : 
And I a fool’s tale should now like to relate, 

If the wise would be happy to know it. 


But nothing, alas! can be gain’d by that craft, 
Since the fool is quite gone out of fashion ; 

So I'll try to be wise, though at wisdom I’ve laughed, 

Since my friends from my youth have deem’d me quite daft, 
And have heard my strange prate with compassion. 


Then here goes my bauble, my cap, and my bells — 
Good bishop, pray lend me your mitre ! 

But, stop! I have heard that the genius it quells, 

And weighs down the soul in her bumps and her dells — 
So hand me a cap that is lighter. 


I'll try for an instant this king’s royal crown : 
Oh! it burns my poor brains into cinder! 
Like a hot piece of iron, I’ve soon thrown it down — 
No wonder that kings make wry faces and frown, 
When their brains are all singeing to tinder. 


Well, what must I wear on this bald pate of mine ! 
Sweet lady, pray lend me your bonnet : 

Alas! ’tis with feathers and flowers so fine — 

’Tis more like a fool’s than the one I resign, 
With its cockscomb and feather upon it. 


This good comely wig shall my capitol warm — 

I think ’tis a Chancery pleader’s : 
Oh! it works my poor brain into fury and storrh — 
I know neither colour, nor feature, nor form, 
Nor the Chancellor’s coach from the leaders. 






See, the doctor is come to bleed me, I swear, 
And he’s scalp’d me like Timour the Tartar ; 
He has shaved off my ears, when he shaved off my hait — 
Not a morsel of skin has he left, I declare ! 
I look all the world like a martyr. 


Oh! give me my cap and my bells back again, 
With its asinine ears and cock’s feather ; 

How cooling it comes to my poor heated brain ! 

I have lost, with my wisdom, both frenzy and pain — 

They were born, cap and head, sure together. 
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I'll seek to be wise, then, in future no more, 
But indulge the full scope of my folly ; 
Like the stream it shall flow, as the wild torrent roar, 
When it finds its own course where it ne’er roll’d before, 
Over heather, and broom, and dwarf holly. 


So I'll tell my own tale, that I’ve just before named — 
You may call it a truth or a fiction ; 

For think not of Fiction I’ll ere be ashamed ; 

She’s the sister of Truth—and, though bullied and blamed, 
For her I’ve a great predilection. 


Ah, why should they ever sweet Fiction confound 
With Falsehood, a low vulgar creature ? 

No, Fiction is Truth, with fair flowerets crown’d, 

With a veil, and a vesture, and rich cestus bound, 
But the same in her form and her feature. 


THE FOOL’s LEGEND. 
cal # ” 


In this triangle isle, when our forefathers dress’d 
In the clothing kind nature provided ; 

The skin of a bear, or a sheep’s woolly vest — 

When they painted their arms, and their legs, and their breast, 
And in strength more than science confided — 


The chieftain, or king, had a daughter most fair ; 
Her skin was as pure alabaster ; 

ller eyes were deep blue, and her long silken hair 

Waved round her sweet form in tresses most rare : 
How near had they caused her disaster ! 


In hunting a boar, with a spear in her hand, 
The skin of a leopard thrown round her, 

She flew in advance of her fair huntress band ; 

When right in her path the boar made a stand, 
Whilst her hair to a wild thicket bound her. 


She tried to escape, but her hair held her fast — 
The boar whet his tusks to destroy her ; 

She gazed on the terrible monster aghast, 

And deem’d that all hopes of salvation was past 
From hunter, or druid, or lawyer. 


(For in those past times they had lawyers, as now, 
Who measured the lands for the people ; 
And priests they had got, with oak on their brow, 
Who bore in their hands the misletoe bough, 
And had churches, but never a steeple.) 


Fair Alibeth sunk with affright on the ground ; 
When a youth saw the state of the maiden ; 

And whilst his clear voice made the forest resound, 

Le sprang to her aid with a leap and a bound, 
And the boar by his arm was beladen. 


He left not the foe ’till his eyes closed in death, 
Then he raised from the ground the fair creature ; 

But cold as a stone was young Alibeth — 

Her colour was fled, she scarce heaved her breath — 
As he gazed on her sweet form and feature. 
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With the tenderest care did his brave hand uiue 
Those tangled, but beautiful tresses ; 

She lay in his arms, till her bright opening eye 

Beam’'d full in his face, as blue as the sky ; 
When thus the fair maid he addresses : 


“ T have held thee, and press’d thee, sweet maid, to my heart! 
"Tis enough — thou must nestle there ever ! 

Although the fair princess of Britain thou art, 

I swear by thyself that we never will part, 
Though thy father may seek to dissever.” 


He caught a bright beam from her soft opening eye, 
And it fill’d his young heart all with gladness ; 

And he caught a bright hope from a gentle sigh, 

That came from her bosom she could not tell why, 
But she knew that it sprung not from sadness. 


She gave him no thanks save a beautiful smile, 

For the life that his brave arm had saved ; 
But he wanted them not, for, with soft female wile, 
She lean’d on his arm full many a mile, 

Whilst her long hair around them waved. 


It was then that he vowed, and she did not chide, 
He would yet from her proud father gain her ; 

That though he was king, and brimful of pride, 

Though thousands of lovers might claim her as bride, 
Yet he from them all would obtain her. 


Then hearing the horn of that bold father’s train, 
To his bosom young Iran press’d her ; 

lle thought, too, that Alibeth press’d him again — 

The touch was electric, and fired heart and brain, 
As he kiss’d, and in parting bless’d her. 


And who was this Iran, so brave and so bold, 
Who thus kiss’d the proud monarch’s daughter ? 

Ile came from a race renowned of old, 

Who once dwelt in the East ; but fled thence, I’m told, 
To escape from religious slaughter. 


Ife came from that isle call’d sacred and fair, 
Where they worshipped the sun as Apollo, 

And strange rites perform’d in Round Towers there, 

Which made all the natives around them stare ; 
While some did their fire-worship follow. 


Hie came from that island renowned in song, 
Now famous for murphies and whisky ! 
Where all were devout, though their creed might be wrong,— 
Where their old men were wise, and their young ones were strong, 
And their females were fair, and not frisky. 


In short, he was Irish, and loved, like that race, 
With an ardour no monarch could smother ; 

This Alibeth felt when she strove to retrace 

The warmth and the truth of his parting embrace, 
As she long’d in her heart for another. 


‘* Oh safe is my child !” cried the king in delight, 
As he told her how long he had sought her ; 
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What horror he felt — what grief, what affright, 
When the bristling boar, stark dead, met his sight, 
But not his loved, beautiful daughter ! 


“€ Whose arm was it slew thy dread foe, dearest child ? 
For ’tis plain he by strong arm was strangled.” 
“* Twas a fool! my dear father,” she answer’d and smiled, 
To think how for love she her father beguiled, 
And how soon her young heart was entangled. 


“ A fool! did’st thou say? but, dear Alibeth, tell, 
By what signs did’st thou judge of his folly ! 

Did he wear a fool’s cap, with many a bell,— 

Did he sing saucy rhymes,—did he cut capers well,— 
Did he swagger,—then look melancholy ?” 


*“ No fool’s-cap, my father, he wore on his head,— 
Perhaps in the fray he had lost it ; 

But many a folly, believe me, he said,— 

For he swore that the Princess of Britain he’d wed, 
Though rivers of blood it might cost it.” 


“ A right valiant fool!” quoth the king, “ I perceive, 
Delighting in wild pranks and slaughter. 

What a pity it is that his foolship should grieve! 

Ile shall marry thee, girl, when I give him leave ; 
So we'll have him at court, dearest daughter. 


My fool he shall be, with his fancies and cranks— 

For these gentry are often keen-witted,— 
Let him come with his valour, his fun, and his pranks ; 
For saving thy life he shall have our best thanks, 

Nor shall our best fare be omitted.” 


All this Tran heard from a thicket hard by, 
Where hid the adventurous lover ; 
And he knew by a glance that she gave with her eye 
That she fully divined her young lover was nigh, 
And quick would her wishes discover. 


So he smiled to himself, when he heard it proclaimed 
“ That the fool to the court was invited ;” 
And though when at home for wisdom much famed, 
To play the court-fool he felt not ashamed, 
Though resolved to be still most quick-sighted. 


So when he arrived, and said “ Nuncle king! 
Pray what do you want with your nevey ? 
See, see! my good nuncle, a present I bring,— 

The tail of a rat, and an old owlet’s wing 
Who is sick, and can’t come to your levée.” 


Then the king he laugh’d loud, and swore it was wit 
(And a king is a judge in such matters) ; 

“ Old Hamel he means,—’tis a palpable hit ! 

’Tis a right honest fool,— for our court he is fit; 
Beware! for your true fool ne’er flatters. 


And what dost thou think of * thy nuncle,’ good fool ; 
And what of these fair lords and ladies?” 
“ Why, thou,” said the fool, “‘ art an excellent tool ; 
And as for the ladies and courtiers you rule, 
I'll tell you at once what their trade is. 
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By wholesale they deal in slander and lies ; 
They are each in their turn thy backbiter ! 

To cheat with the tongue each fair courtier tries, 

Whilst the ladies both cheat with the tongue and the eyes, 
Though the stars look not purer or brighter.” 


“ Well said, honest fool, thou hast hit it again !” 
Said the king, with a shrug of the shoulder ; 

“ Thou hast plenty of wit, I see, in thy brain, 

And, so much do [ love its humour and strain, 
Pray let it grow bolder and bolder.” 


“‘ Then lend me thy daughter, and hand me thy crown,” 
Cried Iran, the young fool-pretender ; 

Then mark how the fool will storm, strut, and frown, 

And make all these lords and gay ladies kneel down, 
And swear themselves each his defender.” 


“ T will humour thee, fool!” the monarch replied,— 
*¢ *T will be sport to observe thy grimaces ; 

Here, take my fair daughter, as queen and as bride ; 

My kingdom and treasures are thine, too, beside, 
And thine are court favours and places. 


Come, Alibeth, daughter! and humour this jest,— 
Tis a sport that will greatly amuse us. 

I'll lend thee, for queen, the fairest and best, 

And now with this crown thy fool’s head I invest,— 
Let us see how as king thou wilt use us.” 


“ Stand back!” said the fool, with the crown on his brow ; 
“ T’ll teach every courtier his duty! 

But first to my queen and my consort I bow, 

And good nuncle father attend to my vow, 
Which I swear by herself and her beauty. 


That, now I have got her fair hand in mine own, 
By my kingship I’ll keep’it for ever! 

But as for my subjects, my kingdom, and crown, 

I'll play with them first, and then throw them down ; 
But the hand of my consort—no, never ! 


And now let me swagger, and look like a king, 
And talk, too, without rhyme or reason ; 
So straight to my presence Lord Waldimer bring,— 
I wish him to hear a new song that I sing,— 
Tis of poison! and murder! and treason! 


But why turn you pale, my good lord, at my speech ! 
Why tremble at thoughts of my ditty ? 

Lord Waldimer, listen! some truth it will teach ; 

May it swift as an arrow your soft conscience reach,— 
For my song is both sapient and witty. 


But, first, father king, your goblet I’ll take,— 
It shall stand on this table before me ; 

The sight of the wine will my genius awake : 

But look father king,—it makes Waldimer shake ! 
See he lifts up his hands to adore me. 


Come, Waldimer, pledge me from this royal cup ! 
Nay, shrink not,—the fool-king commands you ; 
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By the sun’s sacred flame, you shall drink it all up,— 
Not a drop shall you leave—not a drain—not a sup,— 
And now from this life it disbands you ! 


But here comes my song,— good Waldimer, hear! 
In thy death-pang it surely will cheer thee,— 

For mark you, dear nuncle, that death-pang is near! 

But wherefore doth Alibeth turn pale with fear? 

Have courage—thy bridegroom is near thee! 





























THE FOOL’s SONG. 


In Britain's most powerful isle 
Its king did on one chieftain smile ; 
And, thinking bim noblest and best, 
Ile honoured him more than the rest ; 
But now, to that monarch’s surprise, 
Like a dog, see the old traitor dies 
Sing jingle, tingle, cap, and bells,— 
Truth within the fool’s-cap dwells! 






A fool to the court came by chance, 
Just to chatter, and caper, and dance ; 
But he saw this base favourite pour 
Tn the cup of the king /ellebore / 
But now, to his grief and surprise, 
By that same poisoned cup, see, he dies ! 
Sing jingle, tingle, &c 


Behold how he writhes on the ground ! 
And yet has no deep battle-wound ; 
Behold how he struggles for breath,— 
How he strives with the dark demon, Death ! 
How in frenzy he rolls his wild eyes,— 
How he gnashes his teeth as he dies! 
Sing jingle, tingle, &c 


Such death, noble king! had been thine, 

But for Alibeth’s frolic and mine ; 

And a fool for her sake still I’ll prove — 

For such are all wise men in love. 

I swore, that through bloodshed and slaughter 

I would wed thy dear beautiful daughter. 

Sing jingle, tingle, Kc. 
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Thus ended the song, but my tale did not end, 
Nor the wonder, the joy, the caresses ; 

The king call’d young Iran his saviour and friend, 

And gave him that daughter he meant but to lend, 
And then both in his arms fondly blesses. 


Whilst the old traitor’s corpse gave of poison the sign 
— For it soon grew all speckled and spotted — 

And they found in his pouch some more poisoned wine, 

But who it was meant for they could not divine; 

But now to his sons ’t was allotted. 


For ’t was not enough, they thought, in those days, 
To punish alone the offender; 

But they deem’d it a matter for justice and praise, 

His house to the ground to burn or to raze — 

And kill all his infants most tender. 
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More merciful now in this bright age we grow — 
We hang but the felon, or traitor ; 

To his children and wife we soft pity shew : 

We brand them like Cain, and then let them go, 
To starve, round the world’s wide equator. 


But what of the moderns have I here to do, 

When my ancestors’ ashes I’m raking, 
And working them up, in a mould that’s quite new, 
To pleasure myself, dear reader, and you? 

But, perhaps, in the last I’m mistaking. 


Young Iran resolved no Druidical priest 
His hand to the princess should marry ; 

But that in Hibernia a great Buddha feast 

Should be made, without slaughter, of bird or of beast, 
And there his fair bride he would carry. 


So well did the princess that fair island love, 
With its rites to the sun-god, Apollo ; 

She told her dear Iran a priestess she’d prove, 

And never again from his isle would remove, 
But his faith and his worship would follow. 


But soon the king died of Britain renown’d, 

And Iran was named his successor. 
She went with him there, as his queen, to be crown’d, 
And taught fire-worship to many around ; 

And the god of that worship did bless her. 


END OF THE KING’S FOOL. 


VAGARIES BY AN OLD TRAVELLER, 


To Oriver Yorke, Esg. 
Sir, Timbuctoo, March 1837. 

A copy of Fraser’s Magazine, which has just fallen into my hands 
(purchased from a captain of a merchantman in a late expedition I made down 
to the sea-coast of Biafre), once more recalls me to a recollection of Old England, 
and the great changes it must have undergone (I mean men and things, as, 
doubtless, England still “ stands where she stood”); and once again the sym- 
pathies of a long-parted exile from his fatherland are awakened. My blood is 
now thin, my hairs white aud few, my eye dull, and my heart beats slow. I 
have, many years a voluntary exile, wandered through the varied scenes of this 
world. The countries of the old, and the institutions of the new states of earth, 
are to me familiar as the leaves of the forest trees. When I parted from Britain, 
the conquering banner of a glorious war was just rolled round the staff of peace, 
George the Third sate on a mighty throne, and the good old Tory gentlemen of 
England administered her good old laws to a happy and contented people. 
But I have occasionally learned, when in Italy and elsewhere on the continent 
of Europe, that mighty events have shadowed your land since those halcyon days. 
I have been told that the foot of rebellion has kicked at the gates of tranquillity 
and peace ; and, by the pages of your Magazine, I now learn that you are in the 
field as the champion of the institutions of our forefathers. If so, may blessings 
attend you! There must be a strong band of “ good men and true” in my 
native land —I know there must be! All old feelings and sympathies do not 
perish with the blast of a storm. The acorn has been sown too deeply in your 
hearts, not to ensure the growth of some giant oaks, that no tempest can shake, 
gnd no whirlwind destroy, There are men who will suffer much, but ultimately 
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triumph over the ocean of revolution rolling at their feet. But this is not to my 
purpose. J say I have seen and read the proud pages of your journal, admired 
as they are in every land, and I have vainly thought that perhaps a few sketches, 
from the pencil of one who has “ stood on the Acropolis,” &c. &c., and who, 
like Sir Humphry Davy, could indulge in dreams in the ruins of the Colosseum 
—I have vainly thought that a few outlines of some things, which I think are 
generally overlaid with colour, or too slightly sketched in Guides and Tours, 
may not be unacceptable in the fairy land of Recrna. A lone column from the 
ruins of bygone ages, ranked with the proud columns of OLtver’s temple, may 
serve to relieve the splendour and magnificence of modern times; and by re- 
calling us to a thought or two on the perished fabrics of other ages, prove not 
altogether unavailing to our pilgrimage through this. 

I have a curious gathering of MSS. Some are with me, and some are not. 
Shipwreck has sent not a few to astonish the dolphins, and amuse the sea kings 
in their crystal halls below. Once, I remember, after writing a very romantic 
and gorgeous description of Palmyra, by sunset, with a caravan of Arabs en- 
camped in the shadow of its Titanic remains, the rascals coolly stole the paper 
to light their pipes! On several occasions, the Austrian and Romish dogana 
officers have confiscated my tirades against their respective respected govern- 
ments: so that, with perils by sea and perils by land, but few of my earlier 
notes have escaped. Out of those that the winds and waves have spared, I send 
you a bundle, to do with as you list. The notions they advocate will be found 
eccentric, I grant; but I consider there can be little harm in reading them, 
by an English fireside, with a hot tumbler and a cigar, as every man retains the 
right of judging for himself. 


Vale, vale, Sir Ortven! Should the gods permit that I leave this metro- 


polis of Niggers (who, you may tell the Whigs, are very grateful for the twenty 
millions), 1 may bend my steps to London —albeit custom has made a couch on 
the desert to me “a thrice driven bed of down ;” and I think it matters very 
little to a rational being in what part of the universe he lives to praise his 
Creator and admire his works, provided he can only procure Fraser’s Magazine 
once a month.—I am, sir, &c. &c. 


Diocenes Quis. 
ANCIENT ROME. 


‘« 3 Servant. O slaves, I can tell you news—news, you rascals ! 
1 & 2 Serv. What, what, what? Let’s partake. 

3 Serv. I would not be a Roman, of all nations ; I had as lieve be a condemned 
man.”—Coriolunus, Act iv. Sc. 6, 


inherent in the nature, and cultivated 
by the moral philosophy of a commu- 
nity to the highest conceivable standard 
of these respective excellences, be, as 
I imagine they are, the characteristic 
features of a people deserving to be 
renowned for the prominence of their 
virtues ; then, assuredly, the ancient 
Romans—since not substantiating their 
right to claim from according posterity 
any one of these attestations of a glo- 
rious nation—may honestly be divested 
of the meretricious garments in which 


Cuap. I. 


Ilad I trusted implicitly to school- 
boy readings and early impressions, 
I might, like innumerable others, have 
glided serenely through life in the 
passive belief that Rome was the most 
magnificent emporium, and the Ro- 
mans the most illustrious inhabitants, 
of the ancient world: than which sup- 
position, I have since discerned reasons 
to conclude, none can by any possibility 
be more erroneous and false. 



























What are the noblest features in the 
history of a nation? Celebrity for plun- 
der, murder, bloodshed, and war! If 
so, the New Zealanders, aud not the 
ancient Romans, are the most illus- 
trious and distinguished of the human 
race. On the other hand, if original 
genius, intuitive correctness of appre- 
hension, integrity, justice, and honour, 


the fulsomeness of ignorance or design 
has striven to enfold the skeleton of their 
empire during fifteen hundred years. 

I cannot pretend, in this paper, to 
wander over the desolate heath of their 
early history, and direct attention to 
every landmark of attesting crime and 
corroborating meanness; but merely 
design to elucidate my opinions by a 
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cursory and rapid glance at their em- 
pire, when it assumed the title of great, 
and acquired a celebrity for arts and 
arms, which I confidently assert has 
invariably been yielded, when, in jus- 
tice to the earlier dynasties of the earth, 
and to the later empires of the world, 
it ought to have been withheld. 

To carry inquiry back into those 
purposely mystified records of their 
origin, which, from its ignominy and 
baseness, the haughty Roman historians 
were naturally desirous to veil in uncer- 
tainty and doubt — when they inge- 
niously endeavoured to attribute to 
divine origin the creation of a troop 
of lawless deserters from some of the 
wandering tribes of the Celtic inha- 
bitants of the Appenines, would be a 
labour so foreign to the design of my 
inquiries, that if even I could defini- 
tively arrange their locality or father- 
land, I could not consistently pause to 
do so here. Asa tribe of Celts, [ think 
I might analogically prove them; and 
find my calculations supported in their 
fiery dispositions, predatory habits, li- 
mited conceptions, and their compa- 
ratively insignificant works, through 
every record that is preserved of their 
civil history, down to the present hour 
of Pope Gregory XVI. To science, 
Tam aware that much would be ac- 
quired by such a philosophical view ; 
but as I feel that I have not latitude 
here to discuss a subject so important 
and momentous as their pretensions to 
this species or that of the human race, 
I shall content myself by examining, 
or rather soliciting my reader to exa- 
mine, their history, at the period when 
the empire of Rome assumed universal 
command ; and then observe how con- 
temptible were their acquisitions in 
every effort of human genius consi- 
dered to constitute the principles of a 
nation’s claim to the title of great. 

Of course, reason forbids us to pause 
on their early history —that is below 
criticism. 
assumed exaggerations, for which not 
one atom of testimony exists beyond 
the assertion of people, who likewise 
declared that their ancestors were de- 
scended from the gods, suckled by the 
wolves, counselled by divinities, over- 
ruled by augurs, directed by omens, 
and subject to the dictates of oracles, 
and all that faded and bombastical 
absurdity, only fit to grace the pages 
of Jack the Giant-killer, or the narra- 
tive of Tom Thumb. The whole rela- 
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tion of their commonwealth is a mere 
burlesque and absurdity, too ridiculous 
to pass current, excepting with school- 
boys and public orators ; who design, 
by talking about Roman liberty, to 
convey just as much truth in the em- 
phasis, as the tail and the wings do to 
the dragon of the George. Indeed, the 
latter has probably a foundation in 
truth. The Pleryothaurianand Ichthyo- 
saurian tribes of early ages might have 
originated the fable; but, surely, the 
butcher, Brutus, in murdering his sons 
—although the anecdote may give 
point to a liberal candidate’s speech 
on the British hustings, or turn the 
period of a scribbler on ancient free- 
dom—can yet never constitute the 
ages of the commonwealth of Rome 
any thing but the epochs of a bar- 
barian race, struggling into eminence 
for their habits of plunder, their dis- 
position to blood, and their abandon- 
ment to crime. If we consult their 
history, as they have left it themselves, 
there are more pages that are written 
in letters of gore, than all the glory of 
the whole period could ever redeem. 
Their dishonourable, foul, and in- 
human rape of the Sabine women, is 
the first exploit for which they are self- 
renowned ; and from the descendants 
of a union so atrociously outrageous 
to all the moral obligations of com- 
munities and individuals, what have 
we a right to expect but a long-con- 
tinued narrative of centuries of war, 
rapine, dishonesty, and vice? A Numa 
Pompilius might, perhaps, by intro- 
ducing among their savage natures the 
peaceful and refining arts, redeem the 
polluted pages of their commonwealth, 
but, unfortunately for the advocates of 
Roman sujerexcellence, he was a fo- 
reigner; and only as a philosopher 
and philanthropist can be connected 
with Rome. On the vaunted virtues 
of a selfish, arrogant, and personally 
ambitious Coriolanus, we need not 
hesitate to condemn every such exhi- 
bition of mental infirmity, combined 
with physical strength, as a disgusting 
specimen of the fallibility of our nature. 
Quintus Curtius, who madly leaped into 
the gulf of an earthquake to appease 
the incensed gods, and all such like 
relations, are merely examples of the 
power of superstition over uncultivated 
minds; and, in our days, are outri- 
valled by the devotion of the Hindoo 
widows to a deity less sanguinary, and 
a belief less foul. Lucretia may claim 
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our veneration; but she cannot atone 
for so many centuries of civil conten- 
tion and foreign injustice as make up 
the period of hideous, turbulent, and 
bloody commonwealtlhs of Rome. Nor 
can the magnanimous death of Cato 
expiate the horrors and crimes that, 
for so many previous ages, had red- 
dened the waves of the Tibur with the 
blood of the millions immolated on the 
altars of the ambition and pride of this 
sanguinary race. The history, indeed, 
of their government, religion, science, 
and arts, previous to the epoch of the 
Cesars, is little more than might be 
narrated of any barbarous community, 
excepting in the superior refinement 
displayed in war, and a fortunate dis- 
position among some of the senators 
to preserve the plunders of ransacked 
Greece. Attempting to reason with 
individuals who assert the supremacy 
of the days of the Roman republic, 
is much about as futile an effort as 
would be the endeavour of the same 
misguided individuals to re-elect the 
fabric of their superstitious belief, and 
restore the wooden and stone images 
of their divinities to their former in- 
fluence in the fears and fortunes of 
mankind. On the ground of their 
empire, the stand is generally made to 
rank them among the originators of 
science and art, and, therefore, aban- 
doning to mock patriots and declaimers 
the privilege of maintaining the purity 
and justice of the Roman republic, we 
should content ourselves by examining 
the history of Rome in the days of her 
Cesars, and in studying the relics of 
her structures and arts; and I venture 
to assert that not in one single instance 
could we afford them a claim to our 
applause and esteem. ‘To read this 
authority or that, to receive one asser- 
tion or another, is no positive advance 
to the attainment of truth, unless we 
will patiently examine the corroborat- 
ing testimonies, and from what we 
read, see, and hear, constitute a judg- 
ment of our own, above the influence 
of early association, or the natural 
bias of long-cherished views. 1 do 
not pretend to advance authorities 
here—let each search for himself; 
and I boldly affirm that he will not, 
in a faithful and impartial investiga- 
tion of the Roman character, discover 
one feature of original genius, but, on 
the contrary, be doomed to experience, 
in all his researches into their know- 
ledge of sciences and arts, 4 mean and 
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servile imitation of their predecessors, 
the Greeks, and a pigmy ambition to 
rival the then acknowledged heathen 
excellences of the Egyptian states. 

When I accuse them of servile imi- 
tation of the Greeks, I wish not to be 
considered as underrating the value of 
the originals, nor depreciating their de- 
sire to follow what they could not sur- 
pass. I merely pronounced their 
imitations as servile, because they were 
continual copies of beauties they fre- 
quently pretended to depreciate ; and, 
in all instances, the result of minds in- 
capable, from their original weakness, 
and their legislative errors, to conceive 
for themselves; yet pusillanimous 
enough to be ungrateful to their fall- 
en benefactors, and base enough to 
assume the inheritance of a_ braver, 
though less fortunate, race. In sub- 
stantiation of such assertions, we may 
examine their works, from the struc- 
ture of the temple of their gods, and 
the form of their worship, down, through 
every grade of mind and matter,—the 
systems of their philosophers, the 
writings of their poets, the declama- 
tions of their orators, the productions of 
their sculptors,—nay, to the very manu- 
facture of the sandal on which they 
trod,—and all the power and wisdom, 
the beauty and grace, the utility and 
worth combined in their results, are de- 
rived from the Greeks! The most 
elegant portions of the Colosseum are 
the wrecks ofthe Parthenon, at Athens. 
The Apollo is the creation of some un- 
known Greek! Plato copied Aristotle, 
and Virgil aped lomer. Cicero quoted 
Demosthenes, and Cwsar thouglit of 
Alexander when he tried to conquer 
the world. The baths of Dioclesian, 
the villa of Adrian, and the palace of 
Nero, were rich only in the plunders of 
Corinth and Delphos. Their Circus 
Maximus was a Grecian hippodrome ; 
their theatres at Ilerculaneum were 
copies of those in Greece, and their 
comedies were wretched rivalries of 
those dramas which Time is too weak 
to destroy. 

Again,— if we follow the relations of 
their conquests, how absolutely insig- 
nificant are their boasted marches, when 
scrutinised with the records of the vic- 
tories of Sesostris, the conquests of 
Alexander, or the domination of the 
crippled Tartar, who swept his Cau- 
casian tribes over the subject plains of 
the Indian world, and waved the banner 
ofa barbarian chief from the walls of 
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China to the distant roll of the Arctic 
Sea! 

It is certainly true that the Romans 
overran Egypt; but not until long 
afler its gigantic power had been sub- 
dued by the Macedonian chief, and 
when only the shadow of regality sate 
on the sunken throne of Pharaoh’s 
line: true they vanquished the Athen- 
jans, and subjugated the Morea to their 
grasping hand ; but not until long after 
a thousand intestine wars had shivered 
to atoms the once impenetrable shield 
of the confederated states, against which 
the fathomless tide of Persian warriors 
poured the foam of their armies, as on 
the eternal rock: true they subdued the 
Briton and the Gavl; but the one was 
a simple and defenceless race of people 
of the Druid woods, and the other a 
scattered and wandering tribe of Teu- 
tons, ranging the earth for the beast of 
the forest and the herb of the field. 
And if these be conquests to boast of, 
then Pizarro’s massacre of the peaceful 
Indians, and Cortez’s bloodthirsty ex- 
termination of a harmless race, are 
achievements in the fields of fame that 
should be blazoned in the shield of im- 
mortality far above Casar’s; and the 
sanguinary lieutenant of a Spanish le- 
gion is a creature more worthy of our 
admiration than the emperor of Rome! 
The Carthagenians were positively the 
only enemies of which a boasting peo- 
ple like the Romans had any reasons to 
be proud ; and even these, by piercing 
into the heart of Italy, and to within 
fifty miles of the miscalled “ imperial 
city,” achieved a far more wonderful 
exploit than ever Cesar performed, 
when he marched his mail-clad cohorts 
over the vineyards of a few unresisting 
barbarians. 

If, however, their triumphs were in- 
significant, their defeats were on as in- 
gloriously great a scale as those of any 
vanquished people, down to the days 
when their fellow Celtic insurrectionists 
were ignominiously defeated on the 
plains of Waterloo. 

The Romans certainly possessed Je- 
rusalem ; but the whole country of 
Judea, be it always remembered, was 
not larger than Scotland ; and the me- 
tropolis, which Alexander of Macedon 
never condescended to notice when he 
conquered Babylon and Tyre, was di- 
rected against itself; Sadducee opposed 
Pharisee,—that is, Radical against 
Tory—tower held ou. against tower, 
street against street; and the whole 
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conquest was a miserable plume in the 
helmet of a Roman general, although 
the people of Rome considered it de- 
serving of one of their principal tri- 
umphal arches on the sacred way ! 

As for the Parthians, the inhabitants 
of the wilderness, who compelled the 
haughty Latins to pass under their sub- 
jecting spears, 1 cannot regard these as 
other than the present existing Arab 
tribes, of the districts about the plains 
of the Tigris, the Euphrates, and to- 
wards the Persian gulf; and yet even 
these —the slightly armed, poorly or- 
ganised, scattered and wandering, but 
spirited, children of the desert, triumph- 
antly lowered the Roman eagle to the 
dust, and swept, like a blast of the 
simoom of the wilderness, over the 
legions of almighty Rome ! 

They pretended to have penetrated 
Scythia, Llyrcania, and a thousand more 
countries ending in a; and if we con- 
sult and believe in the commentaries of 
Casar, we shall fancy that nature must 
have created lands and people on pur- 
pose for the Romans to conquer and 
subdue. But, if we reconsider how 
easy it was to give every little tribe a 
sounding name, and every little van- 
quished portion of soil a Latin ter- 
mination, we shall discover that, if 
England would create each province of 
her colonies into a mighty state, and 
each tribe of the Red Indians into an 
Opposing nation, then some of our wor- 
thy ancestors’ brothers, who first filled 
the forests, slew the inhabitants, and 
cultivated the estates of the aborigines 
of the New World, might easily out- 
Cesar Cesar, and comment on twice 
as many atrocities as bespangle the 
pages of that literary hero. 

What, then, results from all this but 
a smile of contempt at their assumptive 
omnipotence, and a feeling of disgust 
at the unthinking meanness with which 
modern authors so basely accede to the 
unfounded claims of this people on our 
esteem? In Cesar’s time, I acknow- 
ledge that Rome was empress of the 
world, unrivalled, and alone! But I 
also remember that the more stupend- 
ous dynasties of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, Egypt, and Greece, had long 
before been, one by another, overthrown 
and destroyed ; and that circumstances, 
easily explained, had combined to ut- 
terly subvert and ruin what once were 
the most powerful nations of the earth. 
Nineveh had passed under the yoke of 
Babylon; Persia had grasped and lost 
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the sceptre of Belshazzar; Egypt had 
bowed down before the destiny of the 
Macedonian ; he himself had passed 
away like a vision, and the unbounded 
territories acquired by his sword had 
beer divided amongst the parasites that 
clung to his car. The Arab roamed the 
desert from Caucasus to the Red Sea ; 
the Saracen* swept the corn from the 
valleys of the Nile; and, wherever we 
regard the face of the earth, or the his- 
tory of man, all that was dignified, 
powerful, and grand of the most an- 
cient world, had faded to a dream ere 
the boasting and supercilious Romans 
dared to assume the regality of earth. 
Then came the usurping Caesars, and, 
sweeping over the fragments of fallen 
states, and the wrecks of thrones ; they 
snatched the withered laurel from dis- 
honoured and lifeless brows ; ransacked 
the remains of cities already half- 
plundered and destroyed ; and, tramp- 
ling over the expiring energies of van- 
quished nations, they assumed the title 
of * Victor of Victors ;” while mankind, 
ever too prone to prostrate themselves 
before imaginary gods, dropped the dia- 
dem on their brows, raised the soulless 
pxan and the applauding yell to their 
praise, and traced their history in letters 
of gold ! 

Turn over this page, and peruse the 
next! How did these conquerors of 
conquerors wear the garment of nobility 
and the crown of power? Why, not 
content with appropriating their ac- 
quired knowledge to the consolidation 
of their realms, they immediately aped 
all the vices and licentiousnesses they 
pretended to have subdued ; they re- 
jected whatever was meritorious in the 
schools of their captives, and revelled 
in whatever was outrageous to decency 
and sense; they became effeminate, 
lazy, and voluptuous, and gloated over 
pleasures which they neither had in- 
vented nor deserved. Instead of cul- 
tivating their colonies, and ministering 
to the ignorance of the fettered world, 
they trampled on the provinces with the 
heel of the war-horse; broke down their 
altars with the exultation of fiends ; and 
nurtured the subjects only to live in 
slavery, or die in sport! Look at their 
history now, and you shall see every 
page is traced in blood. Assassination 
and murder cleared the pathway to the 
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throne where worse than barbarian 
brutality swayed the sword and the 
sceptre of the emperors of Rome ! 
Every vice that ever blurred the annals 
of mortality; every crime that ever 
horrified our nature; every villany 
which the human imagination is capa- 
ble of conceiving, disgraced the throne 
of the palace, and polluted the altar of 
the temple, from the bloodthirsty days 
of Aucusrus Cxsar, until the de- 
graded and savage ConsTaNTINE esta- 
blished his licentious court on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, and abandoned the 
metropolis of Italy to the sway of the 
grossest and most unprincipled super- 
stition and idolatry that ever darkened 
and disgraced the face of the earth. 
Then came their retribution, and 
richly was it deserved! Little did 
they dream, when the dark eyes of 
their savage daughters glanced with 
delight, and the wild voices of their 
fiery-blooded sons shouted with ap- 
plause, as the poor Scythian fell, 


** Buichered, to makea Roman holiday,” — 


little did they dream of the terrible and 
everlasting vengeance which the child- 
ren of éhat murdered barbarian would 
one day bring down on the descendauts 
of their loins! They reared the throne 
of a conqueror on a volcanic pile; but 
they forgot how the fires were kindling 
beneath. What a morning must that 
have been when the prophetic eye of 
appalled Rome first beheld the foremost 
banner, as the retributive hosts of bar- 
barian avengers emerged from the dis- 
tant defiles of their mountain homes, 
and poured along the plains, like the 
full tide of Almighty vengeance, over 
the perishing imbecilities of man! On 
they came, billow after billow, like the 
deep and gigantic roll of the huge At- 
lantic, far into the straits of the inland 
sea! Down went temple, tower, and 
steeple, step by step, almost without a 
struggle ; down sunk the imperial pride 
of the haughty city, and up sprung the 
flames of vengeance to the skies! the 
temples they had profaned were lighted 
over their graves ! the palaces they had 
usurped were shattered to the earth! 
the daughters who had descended from 
the ravished Sabines were now, in their 
turn, immolated to the lust of the curb- 
less savage. Religion was scorned, 
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power was defied, honour reviled, and 
mercy driven back to her home in 
heaven ; while murder, carnage, and 
death, held a long and gorgeous feast in 
the streets and squares; and Ruin, 
with a horrid grin, reared her skeleton 
glory over all the splendour, and pomp, 
dominion, and power, of ancient Rome ! 

What is now that “ City of the 
Earth 7” Babylon in her unknown 
grave, Tyre shrouded deep in the bo- 
som of the eternal sea, are worthy of 
the poet’s song and the dreamer’s sigh ; 
but Rome, in her desecrated and dis- 
honoured dust, has clung to an igno- 
minious and disgraceful life, that, while 
it displays all the imbecility of decay, 
also assumes all the arrogance of pride 
and pretended power. 

A new superstition has usurped the 
altars of her ancient and bloodthirsty 
rites; the lofty columns of her once 
proud temples must now be sought for 
beneath the Gothic roof of the dismal 
convent; the sarcophagi of her war- 
riors, poets, and statesmen, are troughs 
where the peasant now waters his mule ; 
and, by slightly altering the beautiful 
lines of the Persian poet, we may 
mournfully exclaim,— 

“ The owl sits sentinel on the towers of 
Caracalla ; 

And the spider weaves his web in the 
halls of Cesar!” 


Cnap. II. 


Ancient Rome has been called the 
“emporium of art ;” and so it was, in 
exactly the same respect, nay, in a less 
meritorious one, that modern Rome 
may be entitled to the same designa- 
lion. 

When Mummivs plundered Corinth, 
he preserved a number ofthe statues to 
decorate Rome ; and in all the subse- 
quent conquests of the Grecian states, 
to the sacking of the Parthenon, to 
adorn the Colosseum with its 480 Co- 
rinthian columns, the Romans cer- 
tainly selected the most precious sta- 
tues, and transplanted them to their 
metropolis. The more unsophisticated 
Tartars, on the contrary, amused them- 
selves in toppling them from the bat- 
tlements of Byzantium, and watching 
the heathen gods shivered to atoms on 
the plains beneath ; and the stoical 
Turks ground the Jupiters and Junos 
to dust, to manufacture cement for 
their fortifications against the worship- 
pers of the desecrated divinities. In 
the instance of the Romans, we must 
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congratulate ourselves that we now 
possess the Apollo, the Laocoon, the 
Meleagar, and Venus; but whether 
they were preserved from any proper 
reverence to the arts, or merely to gra- 
tify the refined vanity of conquerors, I 
think might safely be asked. The Ro- 
mans followed the orders of architec- 
ture in Greece. But was that the re- 
sult of imbecility or taste? They 
quoted the Grecian philosophy, talked 
in the Grecian tongue, sung in the 
Grecian verse, and ate, drank, and 
dressed, like Greeks. But were these 
proofs of appreciation of the superior 
qualities they imitated, or merely that 
baseness of caprice which is inherent 
in the race? If the former, then 
do we modern English, in aping the 
heartless flippancies, the soulless im- 
moralities, and the puerile absurdi- 
ties of the French, in patronising their 
licentious stage, speaking their meagre 
tongue, and copying their antic dress, 
acknowledge their moral superiority 
to us as a nation; than which, I fancy, 
nothing is further from the intention 
of any man of intellect and thought 
superior to his valet or his hound. 

The Roman’s imitation of the Greek 
I verily believe to be the clearest de- 
monstration of the baseness of his 
mind, instead of what it might be in 
others, a proof of refinement and ele- 
gance of taste. For, where we examine 
the Latin character, disjoined from the 
esteem we bestow on their architecture, 
sculpture, and poetry, we cannot con- 
ceive any thing more disgusting than 
their immoral and licentious indul- 
gence in the grossest debauchery and 
vice; nor can we fancy any condition 
more horrible than the dominance of 
such misrule, as not only permitted 
but encouraged every crime and every 
passion disgraceful to human nature. 

The temple of their gods, if we may 
credit their own histories, was no pro- 
tection to virgin purity, if required to 
feed the lust of some purpled villain, 
whose sceptre was the ministering hand 
to a demon’s desires. The hall of re- 
gality, the senate-house of law, the 
altar of religion, and the hovel of the 
serf, were all equally polluted with 
blood, and turned into slaughter-houses 
of mankind, whenever the wishes ofa 
debauched and tyrannical emperor, or 
the revenge of a thwarted monarch, 
was required to be gratified. Yet 
Liberty and Rome have been coupled 
together, to make a mockery and a 
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scorn of the name of Freedom in the 
estimation of every man who has cou- 
rage to think for himself. 

In their pastimes and sports the 
Romans were equally ferocious, bloody, 
and unmerciful, as in the field of battle 
and the siege of war. Their amuse- 
ments consisted principally of cruel 
and sanguinary exhibitions of human 
existence, sacrificed to satiate the ap- 
petite of the youth of both sexes thus 
nurtured to blood. 

These recreations, moreover, become 
fifty times more revolting when we 
regard them as the result of delibera- 
tion and policy, in order to harden the 
hearts of their young soldiers for the 
field, and degrade their daughters into 
admiration of fiends rather than men. 
Their strength and wealth avere wasted 
in the fabrication of enormous struc- 
tures, for disgusting exhibitions of gla- 
diatorial combats and savage fights ; 
which, by inuring their sons to war, 
enabled them to maintain their iron- 
handed dynasty for so many centuries 
with the warrior’s sword. An empire 
unjustly acquired must ever be un- 
justly maintained. A kingdom like 
theirs, plundered from the rightful in- 
heritors of the soil, could only be 
swayed by a despotism as ferocious as 
ever was conceived. Ilence arose the 
fame of the Roman cohorts—a cele- 
brity for slaughter, murder, and wrong ! 
Ilence sprung into existence the mighty 
piles of their Circus Maximus and the 
Circus of Caracalla, where Roman 
beauty sate for so many centuries to 
witness the noble valour of the con- 
quered Scythian, mercilessly opposed 
to the beast of the field! And hence 
came into existence all those mighty 
fabrics, whose shadows they supposed 
would be coeval with the end of time, 
but which posterity has beheld to pass 
away like a dream. 

Iliad they founded the fabric of their 
laws on a basis of justice, how long a 
vast metropolis, situated in the centre 
of a luxuriant and teeming land, might 
have outbraved and outlived all natural 
change, we may readily assume. But, 
when power is applied to injure the 
weak, and injustice is assumed to 
maintain our wrongs, the moral re- 
action of oppressed and insulted hu- 
manity, and the fearful retribution of 
avenging justice, are as certain as the 
present desolation of Rome, and the 
record and the history of what she 
once was. 
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The helmet was struck from the dis- 
honoured brow — the arms that once 
ruled the world rotted, in the fetters of 
a dungeon, in scorn and oblivion—and 
Rome, with her beauties, her splen- 
dours, and her crimes, perished as she 
long and most richly deserved ! 

The wild vine is growing over the 
tombs of the Cesars. I have gathered 
the weed from the shrine of her gods. 
But the mighty and the weak, the 
good and the bad, lie buried in un- 
distinguished confusion under the rub- 
bish of the past; and while the anti- 
quary may dilate on the insignificant 
fragments of her dust, and the archao- 
logist may descant on some isolated 
memorial of her former power, the his- 
torian commits only the tale of her 
pride and her fate to the immortal 
page. 

if my animadversions on the Roman 
character be considered as dictated by 
passion, and unsubstantiated by au- 
thority, I may safely aver, that, where 
I have omitted to mention the en- 
nobling character which a Brutus, a 
Lucretia, or a Cato, occasionally gives 
to their history, I have likewise with- 
held ten thousand relations of criminal 
dispositions and iuherent baseness 
every where appearing in the records 
of their empire. If I advance my as- 
sertions without the support of autho- 
rity, it is because I would not lead the 
general reader over the tedious but 
corroborating pages of Dionysius of 
Ilalicarnassus, Plautus, Terence, Quin- 
tilian, Horace, Cicero, Pliny, Livy, 
and many other historians, poets, and 
philosophers, who are all constrained 
to admit that the Romans, in every 
feature of science or art, were mere 
imitators, from the days when the ac- 
complished Sabine, Numa Pompilius, 
first introduced among them a know- 
ledge of poetry and music, till the 
periods when Virgil copied Homer 
and Theocritus; and then tragedy, 
comedy, ode, and lyric, are admitted, 
by the writers themselves, to have been 
based on the models of ancient Greece. 
Were I compiling the history of Rome, 
I might consider it necessary to refer 
my reader to every authority I have 
found in support of my opinions. 
But, when I simply represent the false 
grounds on which Roman history has 
generally stood, I trust I fulfil all the 
purposes of a paper like this in deny- 
ing the accredited celebrity of this an- 
cient dynasty, excepting as a prodigious 
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empire, amassed by the plunder of the 
whole world, with a metropolis erected 
by artisans from conquered countries, 
and adorned by the spoils of Egypt 
aud Greece. If our legislators would 
cease to adduce the Roman history in 
their senatorial speeches, as a specimen 
of all that is exalted in the government 
of mankind—if our poets would forget 
to pander to the artificial compilations 
and imitative works of ancient Rome 
—and if our sculptors and architects 
would remember the sources from 
whence the current of Italian wealth 
first derived existence, grandeur, and 
grace—then should I consider any re- 
mark on the history, the literature, or 
the arts of this nation, as uncalled for; 
and I should abandon ancient Rome 
to the past, as a dynasty only worthy 
to be remembered, like a landmark on 
the shores of time, a beacon over the 
grave of unparalleled crimes! But, 
when the schoolboy and ruler are 
equally willing to follow the marvel- 
lous narrations of some prejudiced his- 
torian, and when inquiry will neither 
proceed into remoter periods than the 
day of Roman power, nor adulation 
stop short of falsehood and deceit, then 
am I justified in disrobing so prepos- 
terous an idol, and exposing to scorn 
an illusion so gross. 

That the Romans deserve our appro- 
bation for the prominent position they 
attained in civilisation, as compared 
with surrounding ignorance, would be 
a’ position of their defenders most un- 
deniable, could we not palliate this by 
recalling to our recollection, that, in 
whatever of commerce, arts, or arms, 
they are said to have excelled, had 
been previously achieved by more ci- 
vilised countries ; and, consequently, 
their good was copied from others, 
and their evil was all their own. Had 
Julins Cesar, like Napoleon Buona- 
parte, have been doomed to contend 
against old and long-established sys- 
tems of equal military knowledge and 
superior physical force to his own — 
had he been compelled, like the hero 
of Austerlitz, to meet and repulse the 
shock of disciplined troops, or plant 
the banner of his country on a bridge 
of Lodi, while the fearful artillery was 
sweeping the path of death —had he 
been obliged to combat, not only 
against the serried ranks of famous 
hosts, but likewise to oppose the odds 
of old-established superstitions, reli- 
gions, and beliefs — then the flight of 
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the Roman eagle over the field of con- 
quest would, at least, be as illustrious 
as the swoop of the Gallic bird; al- 
though, divested of their military cele- 
brity, both would be equally question- 
able as to their justice and right. 

The French were defeated on one of 
the most sanguinary fields recorded 
in history, but the Romans passed 
under the yoke ofa few Arabs of the 
desert ; so that, much as [ frequently 
desire to discover some feature in their 
character deserving our praise, I im- 
mediately descry a villanous blot. 

Perhaps the most successful stand 
that could be made by the advocates 
of Roman greatness is on their laws 
and monuments, which have survived 
their overthrow. When we deny them 
the praise claimed by some venerator 
of their name, we are immediately di- 
rected to portions of their statutes re- 
maining in our modern laws, and have 
the gigantic ruins of their military 
roads pointed out. But what miser- 
able and feeble attestation is all this! 
llow bald, uneducated, and irrational 
must be the man, who would yield up 
his judgment to such illusive evidence ! 
Ilow shallow and unformed the scho- 
lar that could not refute the whole! 
We will not pause to remind our own 
countrymen that Sroveuence is a 
fragment of past power, as wonderful 
as any Roman relics in Great Briiain ; 
and we shall not consider it necessary 
to speak of the walls of China, when 
the argument is about great works of 
bricks and mortar, because in the sea- 
walls of Venice — extending down so 
many miles of ocean territory in un- 
approached and unrivalled proportions 
—we could readily set aside this idle 
reasoning: but we should unfeignedly 
like to discover in what one single 
statute, in what one remaining relic of 
the labour of the human mind, the 
defenders of Rome can say she was 
original; which, surely, is the only 
claim to be called great. At the pe- 
riod when the emperors of Rome gave 
laws to the world, the wise codes of 
the East, the sage lessons of Solon, 
and the invaluable aphorisms of Ly- 
curgus, the philosophical axioms of 
Pythagoras and Socrates, the military 
grandeur of the Egyptian rule, and 
the complex colonial laws of Pheenicia, 
were all as familiar to mankind as are 
the “ Commentaries” of Blackstone in 
our own days. Ages before Ceasar 
or Justinian wrote, Pythagoras had 
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preached, Solon had legislated, and 
Lycurgus had ordained. The juris- 
prudence of the schools of Alexandria 
had given statesmen and rulers to all 
parts of the world, centuries before the 
Roman youth straggled thence, and to 
the quiet of Athens, to glean the lore 
afterwards, with the unblushing impu- 
dence and swindling fraudulency of 
tyrannical usurpers, retailed to the 
gaping mobs of Rome, and hawked 
about by the piratical adventurers of 
the empire during the days of its Au- 
gustan age. Indeed every schoolboy 
is aware, that, from the period when 
her own historians first begin to vauut 
of her civilisation, down to the expira- 
tion of the last spark of life from her 
overthrown altars, every Roman phi- 
losopher, orator, poet, and scholar that 
she owned as renowned, was educated 
in Greece ! 

Why, then, with the Mosaical com- 
mandments, old and well known — 
with the accumulated wisdom, political 
writing, moral example, and legal codes 
of Egypt, Greece, and Pheenicia be- 
fore them, to beg, borrow, or steal 
from, just as they liked —a liking that 
troubled them pretty frequently —why 
should we still persist in styling that 
which was only an imitation of fore- 
gone grandeur ? 
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But, to drop discussion on a subject 
that positively appears with only one 
side to my apprehension, the Roman 
pretension to greatness in their archi- 
tectural achievements may likewise be 
readily settled, by saying that the erec- 
tion of the Colosseum, the Pantheon, 
and their enormous aqueducts, would 
command our admiration and win our 
esteem, were they alone in the world ; 
but as Dendyra and Thebes still rear 
their Titanic forms over the wastes of 
the Nile—as the eternal pyramids still 
stretch their mighty shadows over the 
earth—as the attesting ruins of the gi- 
gantic lake of Mareotis, and the tre- 
mendous canals, aqueducts, and reser- 
voirs of Egypt, still exist to confound 
the whole world —as the wrecks of 
Palmyra and the temples of Baalbec 
still rise over the desert, like the spirits 
of the Genii, to whom their fabrication 
is ascribed—as the splendours of Greece 
have not all passed away to a fable 
and a dream, we must renounce the 
puerile homage we are accustomed to 
yield the Romans, and remember them 
only as praiseworthy copyists in att, 
but merciless and unjustifiable con- 
querors in war; men who, as Dr. 
Johnson so characteristically said, 
“ first cut the throats of all the world, 
and then cut their own.” 
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Att the world knows the parish and 
village of Ardfinnan. No demur, good 
reader! we can prove our assertion. 
In the first place, there is not a man, 
woman, or child, in the county of Tip- 
perary, that does not know the pleasant 
meadows and pretty girls of Ardfinnan. 
Tipperary, in its turn, is celebrated 
throughout Ireland for light heels and 
heavy shillelaghs; and shew us, if you 
can, the spot on the globe that has not 
heard ofthe Emerald isle. Ergo, all the 
world knows the parish of Ardfinnan,. 
llaving digested this morsel of logic as 
you may, we proceed. 

It was about one o'clock on a beau- 
tiful morning in July, mass was over, 
and the men, women, and children of 
the aforesaid parish were abroad in the 
sunshine, like a swarm of bees, enjoy- 
ing themselves, according to their se- 
veral tastes, in that luxury of idleness 


* Strong, in this sense, means, in Ireland, comfortable. 


or sport which a fine holiday in sum- 
mer confers upon the care-hating Irish 
peasant. Along the road-side, near the 
village, might be seen groups of the 
responsible folks of the parish — strong* 
farmers and their wives —the men with 
their loose great-coats unfastened at the 
throat, partly because of the heat of the 
weather, and partly to exhibit the clean 
linen shirt, which their careful spouses, 
vain of their own lace-edged caps and 
India silk neck-handkerchiefs, eyed 
with complacent pride. There they sat 
in the shade of a hawthorn hedge, 
talking of the crops, the tithes, Father 
Sweeny’s sermon touching his Easter 
dues, and the rale leathering that 
bould Daniel O’Connell gave to the 
Bishop of London (and more power 
to him !) afore the king himself, in the 
house of parliament :—the never-failing 
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mouth to mouth in the brief intervals 
of the conversation. In a neighbouring 
pasture field, a shoal of gossoons, active, 
wiry imps, with bare red shins, and 
short yellow leather unmentionables, 
significantly named puckawns, were 
engaged at a game of hurley or bat ; 
and on the sunny slope of a wild 
knock,* the favourite trysting place of 
love-stricken village youths and dam- 
sels, the keen eye of an observer might 
discover, almost hidden amongst the 
luxuriant golden-blossomed — furze, 
many an enamoured couple, whisper- 
ing those words that draw two stranger 
hearts together by bonds stronger and 
closer than the ties of blood. There, 
in the brief but bright moments of a 
life, too often wasted in misdirected 
energies and broken hopes, the youth- 
ful peasant—whose present possessions 
and future prospects are generally li- 
mited to halfan acre ofa potato-garden, 
the grazing of a cow upon a barren and 
overstocked mountain, and the good 
will of the “ master’s ” steward to ob- 
tain for him a few weeks’ work as a 
labourer during the harvest — unmind- 
ful of the warning voice of prudence, 
madly rushes to his ruin. Ilis ardent 
temperament prompts him to love, and 
his generous nature rarely permits him 
to do so but with honourable intentions. 
Ile marries —the consequences are ob- 
vious. Poverty crosses his threshold, 
and the fiend, Misery, haunts his hearth- 
stone. Ile becomes desponding or 
reckless ; and a few short years beholds 
him the tenant of an early grave, or a 
hardened outlaw, paying the dread pe- 
nalty of the violated laws of his country. 
Such, alas ! is the sad picture — sadder, 
because it but too faithfully depicts the 
condition of a people whose best dis- 
positions and noblest qualities have 
become as poison in their cup of life. 
It was in perfect keeping with this 
national character, that, on the day we 
have mentioned, Edmund Delany, a 
young good-looking fellow, who had 
little to boast of beside his good looks, 
should be found in the most seques- 
tered part of the knock, seated on the 
smooth turf, with one arm lovingly 
circling Moynah Daly’s waist, and the 
other aiding, by its impressive action, 
the eloquent appeals his lips were 
making to the blushing and delighted 
girl, As we are enabled to give a great 
Portion of their interesting conversation 
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to our readers, from an “ authentic 
source,” we shall do so without altera- 
tion or curtailment. 

“ Ah, then, Moynah, darling !” 
whispered Edmund, observing his 
companion’s eyes following the rapid 
motions of one of those beautiful small 
blue butterflies, as it fluttered from 
flower to flower—now poising on the 
feathery crown of the dandelion, and 
now burying its tiny body in the golden 
chalice of a butterceup—* Ah, then, 
Moynah, darling! a’n’t it a blessed 
life, that dawney crather’s, with nothing 
in life to trouble him, but to fly about 
all his days wherever he pleases. And 
whisht! sarra one but there’s another 
of them—come to help him in his di- 
varsion— his sweetheart, I'll be bound, 
for see how loving they fly off together. 
Moynah, asthore ghal, I wish we were 
them two butterflies.” 

“ What puts that thought in your 
head, Eamun? Is it for the sake of 
the wings that you'd wish to be a 
butterfly? You know I daren’t trust 
you with them, for fear’d you'd take 
flight some morning, and never come 
back to your own Moynah again,” 
replied she, patting his cheek, with a 
smile that belied her suspicious words. 
Edmund folded her to his bosom, and 
for some moments spoke not. At length 
he said : 

“‘ T was thinking, Moynah, when I 
saw them two happy things sporting 
in the blessed sunshine, that, if we had 
our rights, it’s like them we'd be our- 
selves, wandering about among the 
sweet posies, ating and drinkin’ of 
what God sends alike to all, without 
being heart-scalded with the minister 
for his dides, or the agint for his rent.” 

“ Eamun, an’ would not that be a 
life of sin and idleness? You know 
that we are all sent into the world to 
gain our bread by honest industry.” 

“Not all, Moynah,” interrupted 
Edmund, quickly —“ not all. What 
does Squire Wilson do for his living ? 
Ilasn’t he the best of roast and biled 
at his table every day? Don’t he ride 
about on his long-tailed horse, or drive 
in his elegant coach? Don’t he walk 
upon soft carpets, as if it would bemean 
his shoes to touch the ground? Don’t 
he lie down in his warm bed with an 
easy mind, and get up with a light 
heart ?” 

“If Squire Wilson has an easy mind, 





* A hill, or eminence, overgrown with brushwood,. 
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Eamun, it is because he is a good man. 
It’s little happiness riches bring in this 
world or the next.” 

*“ And hasn’t he,” continued the 
young man, heedless of Moynah’s re- 
mark, but straining her still closer in 
his arms —“ hasn’t he the wife of his 
heart, to smile into his face, and to lay 
her head upon his buzzum. Moynah, 
darling, lane your cheek nigher to 
my heart—there—there, avourneen. 
Hiasn’t he her, I say, to laugh with 
him in his joy, and to murn with him 
when sorrow darkens his door?” 

Eamun could feel the warm tears 
dropping from Moynah’s eyes upon 
his bosom. 

“ Yes,” he added, “ he has all this; 
while I, because I am poor, must live 
alone in the world. Even you, Moy- 
nah, that I love better than life itself, 
you are afeard to face poverty with 
me.” 

“ Eamun,” replied the innocent girl, 
raising her bright blue eyes, rendered 
brighter by their tears, reproachfully to 
her lover, “I am not afeard to face 
poverty or hardship with you; and 
that was a hard saying of yours to one 
that loves you as I do. But why should 
we bring distress upon one another, 
when we can wait a little longer? We 
are both young—too young, Eamun, 
to know much about the ways of the 
world. Let us wait, asthore, an’ the 
blessed Saint Bridget, that helps poor 
sinners like us in their trouble, will 
raise us out of ours. I went a pil- 
grimage to her holy well last Lady-day ; 
and they say that if a girl does that, 
and says ten pather-an-aves,* fasting, 
to the saint, that her prayer will be 
granted. So you see, Eamun, dear, 
we have only to wait quietly, and the 
time will come.” 

“The time will come, and it is 
come,” exclaimed Edmund, vehemently, 
“‘ when the villains that have trampled 
upon us, and fattened upon our hearts’ 
blood, will be brought low.” 

“ What do you mean, Eamun? 
Your looks frighten me—I never saw 
you so before.” 

** Nothing, Moynah — nothing to 
signify. But mind I tell you there 
will be a change in the world afore 
long. Hasn’t Pastorni prophess’d it 
as plain as Mike Dooley the school- 
master’s nose, that ou/d Ireland is to 
have her own again.” 
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“ Eamun, dear Eamum!” said 
Moynah, earnestly, “ tell me who has 
been putting these wild thoughts into 
your head? But I know it is since 
you and Shawn Gow have grown so 


_ thick together that you began to talk 


this way.” 

* Shawn Gow is an honest pathriot, 
Moynah—/e knows how the poor 
have been ground to the arth, and 
racked, and harrashed for hundreds of 
years; and he has them to back him 
that will see us rightified, though, for 
rasons of their own, they’re backward 
in coming forrard at this present.” 

“* By all accounts, Eamun, Shawn 
Gow is a man that it’s best not to 
meddle or make with. They say he’s 
a captain among the Rockites.” 

“* Well,” replied Edmund, laughing, 
*‘ where’s the harm in that? Many 
a decent boy -- ay, and some that 
you don’t hate, Moynah—have stood 
up for their country amongst Captain 
Rock’s men.” 

“ Mother of Heaven!” exclaimed 
the agitated girl, “can it be possible 
that you have joined the villains that’s 
going about murdering, and burning, 
and destroying ?” 

** Whisht, Moynabh !-—you need not 
spake so loud,” and Edmund glanced 
cautiously around; “I did not say 
that I was one of them; but still if [ 
did — why — you persave x 

“ Say no more, Eamun—-I see they 
have drawn you into their nets, and 
have broken my heart. Can I ever 
again hold this hand of yours between 
mine, when, may-be, it has been the 
means of bringing misery upon some 
unfortinet family? Can I hope for 
happiness with you, when the stain of 
blood shall lie upon your head ? No, 
Eamun, if you love me, quit those ter- 
rible men, whose dark doings will end 
in public shame.” 

** Pooh, Moynah,” replied he, pet- 
tishly, “ this is all the fine talk you 
have been picking up at Squire Wil- 
son’s.” 

“TI have never larned any thing 
there that was not for my own good ; 
and it would be the black heart that 
could forget all the kindness that the 
squire and the young ladjes shewed to 
me, when I lay lonely and dessolet in 
the faver last summer.” 

“ Yes; but he’s a hard landlord, 
Moynah.” 
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“ He’s a justone, Eamun, and never 
presses those that he sees willing to 
do their best ; and (though I never 
told you afore, because he charged 
me not) he determined to give you 
Tom Connor's old hill farm at a low 
rent next Michaelmas, which he said 
would enable you to maintain a wife 
decently.” 

“ Moynah, did Squire Wilson mean 
that?” 

“Indeed, Eamun, he did, and more ; 
for he promised me a heifer and a pig, 
to help our little stock when we began 
housekeeping.” 

“ Diaoul /” muttered he, “ why did 
T not know this afore ?” 

“ Afore what, Eamun ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing ; but if I knew 
that, I'd be e 

“Edmund Delany, there is some- 
thing on your mind, and you refuse 
to tell it to me. Now, listen, I 
have loved, and I still love, you next 
to my God. I do not blush to tell 
you so, for until this minute you 
have deserved it, and there is no 
shame in innocent love. Take your 
choice, then, between Moynah Daly’s 
affection, and that secret which I 
know concerns the safety of the squire 
or his family.” 

“ Moynah,” he replied, surprised at 
the sudden energy of her manner, 
“would you have me break my oath 
—my solemn oath?” 

* Better break it than bring deeper 
guilt on your head, Eamun.” 

“ Why, then, it’s a thousand pities 
you warn’t made a lawyer, Moynah ; 
it’s you that would bother the best of 
them with your cute sayings. I know 
I was foolish and wicked when I took 
on with them; but they make me 
b’lieve it was all for the glory of 
ould Ireland we war joined, and that 
there was no harm in desthroying our 
innimies by fire or sword. But it 
never lay asy on my conscience ; and 
it was the Saver himself that put it in 
your heart to open my eyes to my 
wicked coorses. So, Moynah, darling, 
in the name of God, I'll tell you all! 
and I hope He will forgive me if 
there's sin in it. But mind, Moynah, 
if this should ever be discovered, 
I’m a dead man if I had a thousand 
lives.” 

Edmund then, placing his mouth 
close to his mistress’s ear, told her in 
a whisper the secret that she desired to 
become possessed of. 
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“ The black villains!” she exclaimed, 
when he had concluded —“ the black, 
bloody- minded villains !— To-night, 
you say, Eamun?” 

“To-night. But, whisht !— what 
noise is that? Oh, ’tis only a wran 
hopping through the bushes! How it 
made my heart jump, lest it might 
have been some of them hearkening to 
what I was saying.” 

“There is no time to be lost, Eamun,” 
said Moynah, rising; “ I must leave 
you now: but this evening, at sunset, 
meet me at the chapel-gate.” 

“ T will, ma cailleen dhas—God be 
with you, asthore machree—give us 
another kiss, for luck. There, now— 
I feel a dale happier than I did this 
many a day. Mind yourself, aliannah, 
down the hill--go asy, now. Saver! 
how she runs! She’ll kill herself — 
she'll be down! No, she’s off as light 
as a deer. Whew! Isn’t she the 
darlint of a girl to love !” 

Thus saying, Edmund, having watch- 
ed the graceful form of Moynah bound- 
ing down the knock until it was lost to 
his sight, turned his steps towards the 
village, and, revolving in his mind the 
critical situation in which he was placed 
between Moynah Daly and his lawless 
associates, continued to walk on until 
he reached the forge, where Shawn Gow, 
whom we have already alluded to, 
exercised his public profession of pa- 
rish horse-shoer, and his less ostens- 
ible one of chief armourer and _pike- 
head manufacturer to Captain Rock’s 
forces. On week days, the forge 
of Shawn Gow was the rendezvous 
of all the idlers of the village, who 
assembled to hear news and discuss 
politics ; and if by chance they could 
lay hold on Mike Dooley, the school- 
master, to read to them one of Dan 
O'Connell's “ Letters to the People,” 
from the “ Pilot,” time, business, and 
private concerns, were forgotten in the 
all-engrossing topic of public wrongs. 
Then would the indignant blacksmith, 
with poised hammer (reminding one 
of the picture Shakespeare has drawn 
in “ King John,” of another news- 
mongering son of Vulcan), harangue 
his gaping auditors, till, in the heat of 
his argument, he suffered his iron to 
cool on the anvil; and while the un- 
shod steed stood at the door with half- 
closed eyes—marvelling, perhaps, but 
not repining at the delay, wiich re- 
spited him from “the lumber of the 
wheels "— his master might be seen 
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in angry disputation with a bodagh,* 
who had left his plough in the furrow, 
until his return with a newly sharpened 
plough-share from the smithy. But, 
this being Sunday, a scene of a dif- 
ferent description was passing in Shawn 
Gow’s forge: the clank of the sledge- 
hammer did not echo from its mud- 
walls, nor did the bright sparks chase 
each other as they ascended through 
the sod-covered roof; but the war of 
tongues was as loud as ever. And as 
Edmund entered the hovel, he beheld 
it crowded with men ; some strangers, 
but the greater number wild young 
fellows of his acquaintance — rustic 
roués and bloods, whose chief accom- 
plishments consisted in planting a shil- 
lelazh, with enviable dexterity, on an 
opponent’s skull, or in being “a dead 
hand ’’ at the game of five-and-forty. 

As many of our readers may be ig- 
norant of the science of this game, we 
can inform them that it is played with 
cards; though it seems rather problem- 
atic that Hoyle ever heard of it, as it 
is only known to flourish in the un- 
Crockfordised districts of the sister isle. 
Be that as it may, four well-matched 
antagonists were engaged, when Ed- 
mund entered, at this favourite game ; 
and the prize for which they con- 
tested being nothing less than a sub- 
scription leg of mutton, temptingly 
suspended from the projecting handle 
of the forge-bellows, the play excited a 
lively interest, not only in the minds 
of the players, but of the spectators. 
The door of the forge, taken from its 
hinges and laid upon the anvil, served 
for a table, around which a group of 
eager countenances watched the fluctu- 
ations of the game; and as the chances 
inclined in favour of one or other of 
the contending parties, the exultation 
of his backers vented itself in humorous 
gibes against his opponents, and voci- 
ferous plaudits for the lucky favourite. 

“’ Well done, Mick, ma bouchal!” 
shouted a huge frieze-coated fellow, 
striking one of the players, who had 
just won a trick, a blow on the-back 
that would fell an ox; “ follow on that 
way, an’ ye’ll have the mate in your 
pot for supper!” 

“ Let him put ¢hat in his pipe an’ 
smoke it!” rejoined another bystander, 


* A churl, in opposition to a gentleman. 
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as the ace of hearts+ fell on Mick’s 
king of trumps. 

* And there’s something to take the 
consate out of your ace!” added an- 
other, as the knave of tramps came 
down from his partner’s hand. ¢ Bill, 
avick, I'm afeard if you don’t taste 
mate till you win the mutton, that it’s 
a long Lent you'll he afther keeping.” 

“ A dunghill-cock is always the 
loudest crower,” muttered Bill, between 
his teeth. 

* Now, Phelim, my buck ! lade off, 
as if you were going to coort. More 
power to you for that! Play, Darby: 
I b’lieve it’s in the doldhrums you are.” 

“ Success, Darby !—-let them fellow 
me that, if they can. Where’s the 
‘ five fingers’ } now, Mick ?” 

“ Where it ought to be!” shouted 
Mick, throwing down his card, with 
an accompanying blow of his knuckles 
on the door that made the cards per- 
form an involuntary sauter la coupe. 

“ Mark five, our side, Bill. Hurroo, 
for the Ardfinnan boys!” 

* Bedhe husth! Mick, you have 
the ould boy’s luck and your own, or 
the ‘five fingers’ wouldn't stick to 
your ten fingers so often,” said one of 
the lookers-on, who had backed the 
opposite party. 

*¢ I’m thinking,” added a speculator 
on the same side, “ that, may-be, he 
keeps it where Jackson, the tithe- 
proctor, kept his ears.” 

“ And where was that, Paudieen 
buie ?’”’§ 

“In his pocket, of coorse,” replied 
Paddy, chuckling at his own wit. 

“ Now, Darby, your sowl, shew 
them what the Clogheen boys can do,” 
cried Darby's partner, who began to 
tremble for the fate of the mutton. 

“ Nabocklish! Bill, we'll give them 
enough of it yet. There, play your 
best on that, Phelim O'Regan.” 

“ Sartinly, if it obleeges you, Bill,” 
replied Phelim. But, before he could 
put hjs polite intention into execution, 
Shawn Gow himself stalked into the 
forge, and, unceremoniously elbowing 
his way through the circle, said, in a 
gruff voice, 

“ There’s news from Dublin, boys!” 

“Ts it good news?” asked one of 
the party. 


+ In this game the five of trumps, the knave of trumps, and the ace of hearts, 


are the three best cards. 
t The five of trumps, so called. 


§ Yellow Paddy. 
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“ Go and ask,’’* was the short reply. 

The cards in an instant were huddled 
together, and the gamblers rushed to- 
wards the door; the winning party 
grumbling at the interruption which 
had snatched the mutton, as it were, 
from between their teeth, while those 
who were likely to be losers inly con- 
gratulated themselves on getting out 
of the scrape so easily. Edmund alone 
lingered behind the others; which 
Shawn Gow observing, stopped short, 
and darting on him, from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows, a suspicious glance, 
said, 

“« What's keeping you, Eamun De- 
lany? Are you not for going with us? 
It's a meeting of immirgency, you 
know; and the captain and the boys 
will be out on business to-night.” 

“ T don't feel right in myself to-day, 
Shawn; and there’s an impression 
about my heart that I can’t get shut 
of. I’m thinking it’s cowld that ails 
me, so I'll get a drop of burnt sperrits 
and go to bed,” replied Delany. 

“ Go to the diaoul, if you like; the 
work can be done without such a 
shingaun+ as you.” And, hitching his 
great-coat upon his shoulder, the black- 
smith strode angrily away. 

“ There’s mischief in that fellow’s 
eye,” thought Edmund, as he turned 
off to keep his appointment with Moy- 
nah Daly at the chapel-gate. What 
passed at that interview we are unable 
to record, but the result was that Ed- 
mund, instead of going out with “ the 
captain and the boys” that night, re- 
turned home, to dream of Moynah and 
a eabin-full of children and bonni- 
veens.{ From these delightful visions 
he was unceremoniously disturbed, 
about two o'clock on the following 
morning, by a loud knocking at the 
(oor. Starting from his pallet, he re- 
cognised the harsh voice of Shawn 
Gow demanding admittance in no very 
gentle terms. 

“ Eamun Delany, uiskil an dhurrus! 
open the door this minnit, or I'll drive 
it in smithreens about the flure to 
you!” 

“* Who are you?” inquired Delany, 
as he hurried on his clothes, hoping to 
gain a little time. 

“Open the door, and surrender, 
you thraitor! if you don’t want a dozen 
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messengers to go for you from our 
muskets.” 

Edmund knew the last speaker to 
be the Rockite captain, and, feeling 
that resistance would be hopeless, he, 
with beating heart, withdrew the spade 
which served as a bar to the door, and 
opened it to the rude assailants. The 
moon, which had just risen, was shin- 
ing with unclouded splendour, and 
enabled Edmund to distinguish the 
entire Rockite band drawn up within 
twenty paces of the cabin ; a few steps 
in advance stood the captain, accoutred 
with a long cavalry sword and belt, a 
field-officer’s hat and feathers, a green 
frock-coat and epaulettes, a white 
shoulder-sash, and a short carbine 
thrown carelessly across his arm. 
Nearer still, Shawn Gow, armed with 
a heavy sledge-hammer, seemed but 
waiting the signal to put his threat of 
smashing the door into execution. 

Edmund, mustering all the courage 
he possessed, walked, with apparent 
unconcern into the centre of the space 
before the door. Saluting the captain, 
he coolly demanded what business he 
had with him. 

“ T understand that it is you we are 
to thank for the welcome we got at 
Squire Wilson’s to-night. We knew 
for a certainty that there was not a 
grain of powder or shot in the house 
yesterday morning ; and to-night, when 
we called upon him to deliver up his 
arms to Captain Rock, we found that 
he wanted neither ammunition nor 
hands to use it: and, in consequence, 
two of my men have been wounded. 
What do you say to this ?” 

“TI have nothing to say to it,” re- 
plied Delany. 

“ Shoot the d—d informer!” cried 
the gang; and more than one musket 
was levelled at him. 

*“ Knock the thraither’s brains out !” 
growled Shawn Gow, swinging the 
sledge-hammer round his head. 

“ Silence!” said the captain, sternly : 
“let no man interrupt me. Shawn 
Gow, put down that sledge. You, 
Martin Kavanagh and Tim Rooney, 
take the prisoner Delany between 
you; bring him to our quarters at the 
castle of Ballindunny ; to-morrow night, 
at twelve o’clock, we will thry him ac- 
cording to our laws: if he be guilty, 


* This was the secret mode of summoning the followers of Captain Rock to a 
meeting of emergency, which was always obeyed on the instant, 


+ A poor contemptible fellow. 


t Little pigs, 
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his life shall pay for his treachery. 
Fall in there! Right shoulders for- 
ward — march !” 

Without a word of remonstrance, 
Edmund suffered his hands to be 
bound behind his back; and, taking 
his place between the two men ap- 
pointed to guard him, marched on with 
the party, indulging the hope that some 
fortunate chance would deliver him 
from the hands of the incensed out- 
laws. When they had nearly reached 
the castle of Ballindunny, the party 
were again halted, at a lonely cabin 
in an unfrequented bohereen.* Here 
they resigned their arms to the custody 
of an old woman, who deposited them 
in a recess, ingeniously contrived, be- 
hind the chimney; and then, having 
each received from her a large glass of 
poteen, they separated until the fol- 
lowing night, when the whole band 
were summoned to attend at Delany’s 
trial. Edmund, with his two guards, 
alone remained in the cottage with the 
old woman and her daughter, a laugh- 
ing-eyed, fair-haired girl, of sixteen, 
after the others had departed. Viewing 
him in the light of an informer —a 
character, of all others, the most de- 
tested in Ireland —his companions 
rudely repulsed every attempt he made 
to enter into conversation with them, 
and contented themselves with dog- 
gedly watching him at a distance; but, 
in the eyes of the young girl, which 
were constantly turned towards him, 
Edmund thought he could discover 
some indications of sympathy for his 
misfortunes. He was, however, un- 
able to improve the favourable impres- 
sion he might have made upon her, as 
his guards were too vigilant to permit 
any conversation between them. After 
a hastily prepared meal, consisting of 
boiled potatues, eggs, and milk, had 
been concluded, Edmund was directed 
to an inner room on the earthen floor, 
on which a truss of straw and a coarse 
counterpane were assigned him as a 
bed. Without undressing, he threw 
himself on this humble couch; and, 
notwithstanding the perilous situation 
in which he was placed, and the agi- 
tation of his mind, Nature asserted her 
rights, and he soon fell into a profound 
sleep. He might have been asleep 
about an hour, when a_ hand, laid 
lightly on his cheek, caused him to start, 


* A lane, or by-road. 
¢t A song hummed drowsily. 
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and he beheld, by the gray light of 
morning, which was now streaming 
through the small dim window of his 
apartment, Kathleen, the young girl of 
the house, making signs to him to be 
silent. 

“ Whisht, avick machree, or they'll 
hear you,” said she, in an almost 
breathless whisper. “ I’ve ventured 
my life to stale to you unknownst. 
It’s a quare thing to do—for one 
that’s neither kith or kin to me; 
but, when T saw you come in to-night 
I felt my heart warm to you, and | 
made a vow to the blessed Vargin that 
1d save you if I could.” 

“ But I’m to get a fair thrial from 
the captain,” replied Edmund, “ and 
if they can prove nothing agin me, | 
suppose they’ll give me my liberty.” 

* Liberty!” repeated Kathleen, with 
a faint laugh; “ ay, the liberty of the 
grave. It is not to shew you justice 
that they are going to thry you, morow- 
yah,+ but that you may be made an 
example an’ a warnin’ to those who 
would desart the band. You're in the 
hands of them that never spares or 
pities.” 

“ What shall I do, then?” asked 
Edmund anxiously. “ Can you help 
me to escape ?” 

“ Escape! A cat couldn't escape 
without their hearing it” (pointing to 
the outer room) ; “ but I'll be near you 
when you are on your trial to-morrow 
night, and I may be able to give you 
a hint that will save your life. Don’t 
notice or speak to me in the mean- 
time. God bless you, asthore, and 
strengthen you to meet what's afore 
you.” 

Thus saying, she pressed his hand 
to her lips, and glided noiselessly out 
of the chamber; and Edmund was 
once more left to the society of his 
own thoughts. 

The following day passed heavily 
on, the men still maintaining their 
gloomy silence —the old woman shuf- 
fling about the house, churming an old 
cronthawnt—and Kathleen sitting near 
the door, knitting diligently, without 
appearing to pay the least attention to 
any of the strangers. At length the 
evening began to close in, and the twi- 
light gradually deepened around them, 
until Edmund could scarcely distin- 
guish the features of his companions 


t ‘Io make believe to do any thing. 
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amidst the gloom ; then his heart began 
to sink, and distracting pictures of his 
beloved Moynah’s sorrow, and of his 
own impending fate, flitted before him, 
until, wound to desperation by the 
nervous excitement of his mind, he 
almost wished that the bloody tragedy, 
of which he was to be the victim, was 
over, and that he was at rest in his 
cold grave. Weary, and exhausted 
by the very effort he made to confine 
his feelings to his own breast, Edmund 
welcomed the first knock at the door 
which announced the assembling of 
the Rockites as he would have done 
that of a deliverer, so ardently did he 
desire relief from the state of painful 
suspense he endured. Shawn Gow 
and the captain were the earliest at- 
tendants on that night; but, in a few 
minutes, the other members of the 
Rockite band began to pour in, until 
the apartment, which was one of con- 
siderable extent, was densely crowded. 
The captain, seating himself at the 
head of a long deal table, commenced 
the mockeries of the night by ordering 
Edmund Delany to be brought for- 
ward, and put on his trial, for breaking 
his oath “to be faithful to Captain 
Rock, to obey him willingly in all 
things for the advancement of Ireland, 
for the putting down of tithes, and for 
preventing land to be taken over any 
man’s head.” Shawn Gow acted as 
accuser on the occasion, and Mike 
Dooley assumed the office of secretary 
to the meeting. A few of the leading, 
or most desperate characters of the 
band, were accommodated. with seats 
on a couple of rude forms, placed on 
either side of the table; and it re- 
quired no great skill in physiognomy 
to divine, that, amongst such counte- 
nances, mercy or justice would weigh 
but little in favour of the accused. 
The president of this mock tribunal, 
after the accusation, as already stated, 
had been read, addressed a speech to the 
prisoner, in which he set forth the hei- 
nousness of the crime laid to his charge; 
—the fact alone of his deserting the true 
cause, and shewing mercy to heretics, 
whom he was bound to destroy, was 
alone sufficient to call downs upon 
him the vengeance of God and man ; 
but when he added to that the treachery 
of betraying the plans of the society, 
and causing the blood of his comrades 
to be spilt by the black prodistants, 
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there could be no punishment too great 
for him, ‘ And,” said he, striking the 
table violently with his clenched fist as 
he concluded his harangue, “ if you 
can’t clear yourself of the villany that’s 
laid at your door, Edmund Delany, 
I'll make your death a warnin’ to all 
threacherous informers, and a terror to 
the whole world. So, spake up. Are 
you guilty—ay, or no!” 

“ If,” replied the prisoner, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and look- 
ing steadily round on the fierce faces 
by which he was encompassed,— “ if 
you mane, captain, that saving from 
destruction and death the innocent peo- 
ple that have never done me or mine 
wrong, then I am guilty. I have 
broken my oath, it is true; but I have 
saved my soul from the sin of blood. 
I warned Squire Wilson agin your 
visit; but I made him promise that he 
was only to defend his house, if you 
attacked it; though, if I plazed, I 
might as easily have you surrounded 
by a party of Peelers,* and every soul 
of you shot. But I did not seek that; 
all I wanted was to purtect them that 
was good to me. I have done it, and I 
am ready to stand by the consequences.” 

A loud murmur of disapprobation 
ran through the crowd, and it was some 
minutes before the united efforts of the 
captain and Shawn Gow could restore 
the meeting to order. In that interval, 
Kathleen, availing herself of the con- 
fusion, glided close to the prisoner, and 
slipped into his hand a fragment of 
slate, on which Edmund, watching his 
opportunity, contrived, unperceived, to 
decipher a few words which the coura- 
geous girl had traced on it. Whatever 
might have been their import, his brow 
brightened after he had perused them ; 
and when the captain rose to pro- 

nounce upon him sentence of death he 
stopped him. 

“I persave, captain,” said he, “ that 
Iam to expect no mercy here: it’s a 
hard thing to be cut off suddently, and 
I so loth to die; but if it is to be, 
why there’s no use making a pillulieu 
about it. The only comfort I have in 
my trouble is, that you'll all be follying 
me shortly ; I’vesettled that, plaze God.” 

“‘ What have you settled, you thrai- 
ther!” roared Shawn Gow, enraged at 
the taunting tone of Delaney. 

“ I've settled you, Shawn, and the 
captain there,—long life to him, and 





* ‘Lhe Irish police force, as established under Sir R. Peel’s act, are called Peelers 


by the peasantry. 
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all of you. Do you think I’d be the 
omadhawn* to come here without hav- 
ing a hoult upon ye? No, no. The 
truth is, captain, jewel, there’s a friend 
of mine, a particklar friend, that has 
all your names set down as reg’lar as 
Mike Dooley has them there in his 
muster-roll ; and, you persave, we set- 
tled betune us that, ifany suddent mis- 
forten happened me—God keep us 
from harm this night,— that is, if I 
should be missing, or the like— you 
undherstand,—why, then, my friend is 
to bring all your names, in a week 
from this day, to Squire Wilson, which 
might be rayther unpleasant, in the re- 
gard that the country would be too hot 
to hould you after it.” 

A general disposition to retreat to- 
wards the door began to manifest itself 
amongst the fellows who but a few 
minutes before were loudest in brava- 
does and threats of vengeance. The 
captain, however, by his authority, re- 
called the fugitives ; and, directing that 
Edmund should be removed into the 
adjoining room, the meeting resolved 
itself into a private committee. 

In about a quarter of an hour, Ed- 
mund was reconducted before this self- 
constituted tribunal ; but it was evident 
that his judges had become consider- 
ably softened in that time, and that a 
lenient spirit had suddenly sprung up 
amongst them towards the prisoner, 
who awaited confidently the decision of 
the “ coort.” When he had reached 
the lower end of the table, the captain 
addressed him in a half conciliating 
tone. 

“ Edmund Delaney,” said he, “ you 
have admitted that you are guilty of 
treachery to your captain and com- 
rades ——” 

“ Black threachery !” gyowled Shawn 
Gow. - 

* I deny that,” interrupted the pri- 
soner. “ If I acted a thraitor’s part, 
it’s in Clonmel gaol ye’d all be this 
minute.” 

“ Well,” resumed the captain ; “ you 
can’t deny but you broke your oath, 
and threw up your heels when we laste 
expected it Ps 

” I ike Mulligan’s ass at the hay- 
rick,” interposed the schoolmaster, by 
way of illustration. 

“ Yet, with all that, we have tindher- 
ness for your youth; and, though by 
the laws of Captain Rock you're bound 
to suffer death, we'll let you off asy, 








* A simpleton, 
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and only sintince you to quit Treland 
for ever in four days.” 

“ As to quitting the country,” replied 
Edmund, “ it’s what [ had laid out to 
do; for I know I’d be a marked man 
as long as I'd stay in it. But how am 
I to lave it in four days, without 
money or manes ?” 

“ That need not throuble you,” said 
the captain; your passage will be paid 
to New York; but you must neither 
see nor spake to a living sowl but the 
two men who will be sent with you to 
Waterford,— otherwise, your blood be 
upon your own head !” 

Although Edmund longed to inform 
Moynah Daly of his situation, and to 
implore her to see him for the last 
time before he quitted his native land, 
he was afraid to draw the suspicions of 
the revengeful wretches upon her by 
expressing his wishes; and, trusting to 
the Providence that had hitherto res- 
cued him from the imminent perils by 
which he was surrounded, he seemed 
to receive his mitigated sentence with 
suitable gratitude. Before, however, 
his pardon was finally confirmed, he 
was required to take an oath that he 
would not attempt to escape from his 
conductors ; that as soon as he was on 
board the vessel that was to convey 
him to America, he was to write a letter 
to inform his friends of his safety, and 
impose upon them the strictest secrecy 
respecting his late associates; and, 
finally, that he would not attempt to 
return to Ireland during his life. All 
these conditions Edmund complied 
with, and bound himself by a solemn 
oath to observe them. It may seem 
singular that, with Edmund’s own ad- 
mission of having broken his bond of 
fidelity to the Rockites, that they should 
place any reliance on his oath in fu- 
ture; but they judged rightly, that the 
virtuous principle which made him vio- 
late the compact he had entered into 
with vice was the best guarantee they 
could possess for his preserving his 
present vow with scrupulous integrity. 
The meeting separated soon after, and 
Edmund found himself once more un- 
der the surveillance of his two former 
guards, who now more than ever 
watched his motions with jealous vigi- 
lance; so closely, indeed, did they ob- 
serve him, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that Kathleen contrived to in- 
terchange a few words with him, while 
she pretended to be rummaging the 
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drawer of a dresser near which he sat 
for the stocking that she had been 
knitting. 

“ Sarra be with the stocking, where 
can it be atall? Don’t look this way, 
uroon, but hearken to what I’m saying. 
Wissha,— I’ve no more head nor a pin 
for mimory. Don't thry to escape, or 
your life a’n’t worth a rish. Och, 
then, here it is, an a purty way it’s in, 
—all pult to pieces with that faggot of 
a kitten ; see how she’s tangled my 
wisted.* If you have any thing to say 
to me write it on the bit of slate I gev 
you, and slip it under the door afore you 
go to bed.” 

Edmund, by a slight movement of 
his head, gave his young deliverer to 
understand that he would obey her di- 
rections; and, as soon as his guards 
had shut him up for the night in his 
little chamber, he took the slate from 
his pocket, and with a splinter broken 
from it wrote—* Tell Moynah Daly 
that it is not my hard fortune, but the 
thoughts of parting with her that is 
breaking my heart. Say I loved 
her to the last.” He then conveyed 
this novel billet under the door, as di- 
rected, and betook himself to his bed. 

At an early hour on the following 
morning, Edmund’s companions roused 
him, to prepare for his journey. He 
obeyed without hesitation; but when 
he ventured to question them as to the 
route they were to take, he was stop- 
ped short by Martin Kavanagh, the 
sternest of the two, with a caution not 
to repeat his inquiries. 

“Our ordhers,” said the fellow, 
“are to put you aboard a ship that’s 
now ready to sail from Waterford to 
Amerikey. We are not to lose sight 
or hearing of you for one minnit while 
you remain on Irish ground. You 
shall be well threated ; but if the vessel 
has sailed before we get to Waterford, 
or ifyou make the laste offer to escape, 
we have these”—and he produced a 
case of pistols from his breast—* to 
settle your business for you.” 

With this comfortable assurance, 
and these agreeable companions, did 
Edmund undertake his journey. Pass- 
ing on his way out through the kitchen 
apartment, he encountered Kathleen, 
—her eyes were red with weeping ; 
but, taking his hand with a smile, she 
bestowed on him the kindly bannagth- 
lagth ;+ and as he stopped to thank 
her she whispered in his ear, “ Moynah 
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Daly shall be told all. Good bye—God 


bless you ;” and, rushing past him into 
the inner room, did not appear again. 
It would be tedious were we to de- 
tail all the incidents that occurred dur- 
ing the journey—incidents of no mo- 
ment in the eyes of a common travel- 
ler; but to one whose life hung on less 
than a thread— on the caprice or fears 
of his companions —they were full of 
painful interest. Ten times a-day did 
Edmund hear the quick, sharp click of 
the pistol at his ear, at the approach of 
suspected footsteps; so that, had the 
slightest obstruction to their progress 
arisen, he possessed the singular satis- 
faction of knowing that his two kind 
friends would blow his brains out. 'The 
only relief he experienced during his 
perilous journey was in the company of 
a wild-looking, red-haired pedlar boy, 
who overtook them on the evening of 
the first day, at the village in which 
they passed the night. He had come, 
he said, from a distant part of the 
county, on one of Bianconi’s stage- 
cars; but, his money running low, he 
purposed performing the remaining 
part of his journey on foot to Water- 
ford. As the lad was a lively, hu- 
morous fellow, whose songs and drol- 
leries might help to shorten the road, 
the Rockite guardians made no objec- 
tion to his joining their party, particu- 
larly as they imagined that the appear- 
ance of the young pedlar would be the 
means of making them less obnoxious 
to suspicion. Each day, the playful 
manners of the boy gained insensibly 
on the travellers : he sung the plaintive 
melodies of their native hills with a 
sweetness that brought the tears to 
Edmund’s eyes, and threw a shade of 
softened feeling over the iron visages of 
the hualf-savage Rockite conductors ; 
then, suddenly shifting his ground, he 
would break forth into a merry ballad, 
or relate a humorous story, with such 
richness of point and expression as 
made the sides of the guards ache with 
laughter, and dispelled for the time the 
cloud of sadness that overcast the ex- 
iled man’s brow. Thus they pro- 
ceeded without interruption until the 
third morning, when they gained the 
summit of the hill that overhangs the 
old city of Waterford, which boasts 
especially of three things,— first, the 
most beauiiful wooden bridge in the 
kingdom,— secondly, the oldest stone 
building in Ireland,—-a tower said to 


+ God bless you. 
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be built by Reginald the Dane,—and, 
thirdly, the motto of the city, “* Urbs in- 
tacta manet Waterfordia,” of which 
latter, like many other ancient virgins, 
they vaunt considerably. For a mo- 
ment they paused to survey the really 
beautiful scene beneath them,— the 
city, with its gray weather-slated 
houses, huddled together like an old 
French town, contrasted strongly with 
the graceful wooden bridge already 
mentioned, stretching across a noble 
river, from which a forest of slender 
masts shot tapering upwards. Then 
the bright verdure of the further shore, 
studded with white cottages and fair 
mansions ; and, more distant still, a 
range of undulating hills, crowned with 
waving woods. After they had remained 
forseveral minutes silently gazing on this 
varied prospect, the travellers prepared 
to enter the city, but could no where 
discover the young pedlar ; the guards 
hallooed and whistled without effect ; 
it was plain he had given them the 
slip, and this suspicious circumstance 
made the men doubly anxious to be- 
stow their charge according to their 
instructions. Fortunately for Edmund, 
they learned from the ship-agent in 
Waterford that the vessel they sought 
had that morning dropped down the 
river, but would lie off the harbour- 
mouth until evening, when some pass- 
engers who had been accidentally de- 
layed were to go on board in boats. 
Calculating on being still in time, Ed- 
mund's fare was paid by his conduc- 
tors to the agent, and they received 
from him a receipt, which guaranteed 
him a passage in the event of his over- 
taking the vessel. On a hired vehicle, 
called a jaunting car, the party started 
for Dunmore, a packet station close to 
the entrance of the harbour; and, on 
arriving there, they had the gratification 
to see the brig, with her foretop-sail 
backed to the mast, lying about two 
miles distant in the offing. They lost 
no time in procuring a boat, and in less 
than half an hour they ran alongside 
the vessel, almost at the same instant 
with another boat that contained a 
single female. Edmund, however, was 
the first to reach the deck, and, turning 
to offer the assistance of his hand to the 
girl who was ascending, he staggered 
back in speechless wonder,—for beneath 
the deep hood of her blue cloak he dis- 
covered the features of Moynah Daly. 

“ TI think it’s the laste you might bid 
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the time of day to a fellow-thraveller, 
Eamund Delany,” said she, with a 
peculiarly roguish smile. ‘ Do you 
want to /et on* that you don’t remem- 
ber Thomausheen, the pedlar boy ?” 

* Moynah, am [ in my right senses ¢ 
Thomausheen, the pedlar! No! it 
can't be—it’s an impossibility !” 

* It would he a quare thing that 
would be impossible to a woman, when 
she sets her mind on it; but may-be, 
Eamun, it was Dick Clancy’s wig that 
bothered your eyes,” she added, pulling 
from her pocket an old red wig; 
“ there— Dick sold it to me for four 
hogs.t Didu’t it desave you nicely?” 

* In troth it’s it that did, Moynah 
So, then, Kathleen told you all that I 
desired her.” 

“* Ay, indeed, did she, poor girl! 
Och! Eamun, you have the deludhin 
ways with us poor wake women. But 
sure you didn’t mane it ; an’ if the cra- 
ther’s heart was tindherly inclined to’ards 
you, it wasn’t you was to blame.” 

“ God sees,” replied Edmund, tak- 
ing Moynah’s hand. “I never thought 
of mortal woman but yourself, Moy- 
nah. But tell me a cailleen oge,— 
what do you mane to do?” 

“ To follow you all the world over, 
Eamun, if you'll Jet me.” 

“ But, Moynah, I’m a_ banished 
man—a poor friendless stranger on the 
wide world.” 

“ Not while you have your own 
Moynah ;’’ and the affectionate girl 
burst into tears. 

“ Moynah, Moynah — darling, we 
will never part!” exclaimed Edmund, 
folding her to his breast. 

The sequel of the history may be 
shortly told. Edmund's two Rockite 
guards returned to Ardfinnan with sa- 
tisfactory proofs of Edmund’s safety and 
happiness; while the lovers, who had so 
narrowly escaped the terrors of Rock- 
ite justice, looked back with no very 
strong feelings of regret to the “ first 
flower of the earth and first gem of the 
sea.” Nor were they so poor in worldly 
goods as Edmund believed ; for the 
generosity of Squire Wilson, when he 
found that Moynah Daly was resolved 
to share her lover's exile, had supplied 
her with the means of purchasing a 
comfortable farm on the banks of the 
Ohio, where this happy couple may 
still be found, with a numerous family 
springing up around them, like the 
young pine-trees of the forest. 


¢ Shillings. 
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THE APOCALYPTIC NUMBER. 


We are not often in the habit of intro- 
ducing to the patronage of Recina 
subjects connected with the pulpit and 
its learned occupants, or in any respect 
bearing on the elucidation of contro- 
verted points in theology ; but when 
any thing very good comes in our way, 
we do not hesitate to invest it with the 
éclat our pages never fail to communi- 
cate. We do not intend this as an 
apology. We never did, and never 
will, apologise for any thing we have 
introduced to our readers, or may here- 
after be disposed to introduce. But as 
the mysterious name of the work under 
our review, and the still more awful 
appearance of our columns, bespangled 
with Hebrew, Greek, and Biblical lore, 
may operate against the perusal of the 
article on the minds of our “ maids of 
honour,” and others of that class who 
do us homage, we have thought it right 
to usher in to view the learned lucubra- 
tions of the Rev. Reginald Rabett with 
something of an explanatory and pro- 
pitiatory kind. 

Were the work of Mr. Rabett an 
abstract and controversial treatise on 
theology, we should not bring it before 
our readers, for on this head they can 
find, in the writings of our English 
divines, more matter, and better said, 
than we can spare time or space to 
manipulate ; or were it one of those 
trashy and superficial productions 
which appear with intolerable rapidity 
of succession under the auspices of the 
Melbourne Mecenas, we should let 
the work alone, and request our read- 
ers to visit the pages of the Evan- 
gelical, Eclectic, and Congregational 
organs of the interest, in which they 
might feast usgue ad nauseam. But 
the fact is, Mr. Rabett’s book, whether 
the question itself be grave or other- 
Wise, is full of learned and elaborate 
research, and gives evidence of reve- 
rential respect to the maxim of the 
poet, “ Nonum prematur in annum.” 
Interspersed, moreover, with the most 
speculative parts of the volume, our 
keen scent detected the perfume of 


sound Protestant conservatism — no 
slight omen that the author is one of 
the right sort. 

Our readers may be aware that the 
seventeenth and eighteenth verses of 
the thirteenth chapter of the Book of 
Revelation have given rise to a great 
deal of controversial writing. All are 
agreed that it refers to the supreme 
head of the great Western, or Papal 
apostasy ; and though we may offend 
the manes of our good friend, Father 
Prout, by giving utterance to our opi- 
nion, we must candidly confess that 
we coincide in the judgment of Pro- 
testant Christendom. We will, there- 
fore, concede for once to the Father's 
theology, which teaches us to pray for 
the dead, and say devoutly, “ Quiescat 
in pace !” while we proceed to shew 
how Mr. Rabett has settled this dis- 
cussion. The verses are :— 


Ms 4 copia sorive 6 exwy Tov voov WnGi- 
carw voy aeibuov tov Onoiour agibuos yu 
avbowmov sori xis 6 upibuos avrov 7% $0 


‘“‘ Here is wisdom. Let him that hath 
understanding count the number of the 
beast, for it is the number of a man ; and 
his number is six hundred three score 
and six.” All writers of any note on 
this subject are satisfied, from the con- 
text of this remarkable passage, that the 
reference is made to the Romish apo- 
stasy ;—the only question is, what name 
usually assigned to that apostasy is 
equivalent, according to ancient nume- 
rical expression, to the number 666. 

Mr. Faber, a name of no little dis- 
tinction in the field of successful pro- 
phetic interpretation, is of opinion that 
the word Awerrarns is the name “ of 
the man” contemplated by the inspired 
penman. “I am much inclined,” says 
Mr. Faber, “ to think that even, inde- 
pendently of other objections, the very 
phraseology of the apostle shuts out 
every name which has been adduced 
as the name of the beast, save only 
the single name, Arerrarns.” To this 
hypothesis of Mr. Faber we think 
there are fatal objections. The word, 


* Aarts ; Latetnos, or the only proper and appellative name of the MAN, 
whose prophetic number in Greek numerals is y%¢, or 666, Rev. xiii. 18, demon. 
strated to be THE ECCLESIASTICAL MARK, Or NAME, Of the Breast, who had “ two 
horns like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon,” Rev. xiii. 11, 18 ; being none other 


than the Pope of Rome. 
Seeleys, London. 1835. 


By the Rev. Reg. Rabett, A.M., Vicar of Thorton, 
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apostates, iS not, according to the ex- 
press statement of the apostle, the 
name of a man, but a word of very 
wide, and almost indefinite, significa- 
tion. In fact, if we once depart from 
the personal, or “ name of a man,” we 
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These, we admit, are curious co- 
incidences ; but they are not warranted 
by the words of the sacred writer. 
John limits the number to that of a 
man, not a country or kingdom; and 
in these there is, therefore, just as much 
pertinent matter as in the schoolboy 
analysis of Napoleon, as follows : 
Naswoaswy= Napoleon, 
axoacwy= destroying, or destroyer, 
woatwy=of cities, 
6 Aswy=the lion, 
wy =being 

Napoleon, the lion, being the destroyer 

of cities. 

According to the terms of this li- 
cense, we might proceed to extract 
wondrous meaning out of every thing. 
Thus, “ Universal Suffrage” contains 
Guess a fearful ruin; “ Annual Par- 
liament ” will tarn out, by this process, 
I am an unreal plant ; and “ Old Eng- 
land,” in virtue of this transpository 
operation, evolves a Golden land. In 
all these there is, in fact, much that is 
marvellously appropriate ; but yet the 
coincidence is incidental. We might 
take the names of the present cabinet, 
and give them the letters and the ac- 
cent of Greek words, by dint of Schre- 
velius and Joseph Hume, and we have 
no doubt that, out of Melbourne, we 
might gather the “ inflicter ofa terrible 
blow on Protestantism ;” out of Lord 
John Russell we might collect the 
“destroyer of corporations ;” and out 
of Daniel O'Connell, that gim of the 
Emerald Isle, we might extract any 
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may hit upon a hundred words, proba- 
ble and expressive enough. The words, 
for instance, ExxAnaa Irarsma—H Aacivy 
Pacirsia — Osos sims ors yains—Kaxos odny 05, 
will each of them produce the number 
666, as the following will shew :— 
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impersonation of perjury, rebellion, 
and * 1000/.— say, a 1000/.” It is, 
therefore, a futile attempt to add im- 
port to a passage of sacred writ by 
inventing fanciful combinations, and 
advancing these as sober interpretations, 
There are many other objections to the 
apostates of Mr. Faber, still more de- 
cisively fatal. To make out 666 from 
the word arerrarns, he is obliged to 
use the contracted form, arosarns ; be- 
cause, if it be written at full length, 
the numerical amount is 1160, which 
is 494 too many. In the next place, 
it is very questionable how far Mr. 
Faber is at liberty to use, as con- 
vertible, the stenographical contraction 
of ¢ and ¢, called eyua-rav, and the 
stenographical episemon, or cipher ¢, 
called, by grammarians, evionuov rau. 
For this use there is no classical au- 
thority, as far as we or Mr. Rabett can 
discover. There seems, on the con- 
trary, to be abundant evidence for the 
position, that the episemon ¢ and the 
contraction ¢ are quite distinct and un- 
connected representatives ; the former 
having invariably the accent over it, 
and the latter, never. Our author has 
two quotations from Irenaeus, in each 
of which the two letters occur, with 
the accent on the one, and without any 
accent on the other. Speaking of the 
height of the image of Nebuchadnezzar, 
he says : 
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And again, in the same Father, we 
find these words, which preserve the 
distinction : 


TD e 
Tov agilwov ws tionras, onpasvoues Tou dvo- 
~ ~ a 2 
pares sig OV TuyxtParaiuvra: tay ¢, ETwWY 
TUG bMOSUT Mey KOS UOIKI, KOE movneia.* 


In the most celebrated Greek gram- 
mars, ancient and modern, from those 
used at Cambridge downward to those 
of the London University College — 
in all Greek Testaments, of dates from 
A.D. 1524 to a.p. 1765, the accent is 
carefully preserved over the episemon ¢’. 

Another interpretation has been sug- 
gested by a few Protestant, and by 
many Roman Catholic divines; and 
because it has been had recourse to by 
the latter, to keep off the brand from 
the beast, and by the former, to de- 
monstrate their liberality toward the 
Church of Rome, we may glance at 
the merit of it. By these it is believed 
to set forth the false prophet Mahomet. 
According to this theory, the numerical 
interpretation is as follows : 
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Maopiris = 666 


The Romish interpreter, Bishop 
Walmesly, conceives that, “ rem acu 
tetigit,” that he has hit the nail on the 
head ; and, in the full feeling of signx«, 
he looks down with supercilious regard 
on every other interpretation. Mr. 
Rabett observes in a note (p. 130), 
“ Fenardentius, so far as I know, was 
the first who struck out Maousr¢ as the 
name of the beast; but, with wise 
caution, he hesitates between the false 
prophet Mohammed and the false pro- 
phet Luther: for he finds that, pro- 
vided only we write Martin Lauter, 
instead of Martin Luther, we shall 
equally produce the desired number, 
666.” That this application of the 
prophetic number is absurd, we need 
only read the context, in which the 
locality and doings of the “ Man” are 
described, for proof positive. Besides, 
the word Mauer, as written by the 
papal advocate, is neither a [ebrew 
nor a Greek, but a Latin word. The 
Greek for Mahomet, or Mohammed, 
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according to all the analogies and 
terminations of that tongue, must be 
Maousros, Or Maouerns; neither of which 
would produce the number 666. But 
the remarks of Mr. Faber, in disproof 
of the theory of Walmesly, are de- 
cisive : 

“The name Maousris,” says that able 
writer, “‘ may rejoice in the rare felicity 
of having been adduced, at divers times, 
both by Protestant and Popish inter- 
preters. Yet, even independently of the 
falseness of the principle upon which 
they work, we may well ask: Where is 
the indisputably final authority, even for 
writing at all, still less, therefore, for 
exclusively writing, the Arabic name of 
the Impostor with the precise Greek let- 
ters which compose the word Maoueris ? 
By the Popish expositor, Bp. Walmesly 
(who clumsily fancies, however, that his 
Maousris will be some yet future personal 
Turkish Antichrist, assuming, or bear- 
ing, the name of the Arabian impostor), 
we are told, that the word is thus writ- 
ten by Euthymius, and Zanaros, and 
Cedrenus. Now, even if Walmesly were 
accurate in his statement, what then? 
Other historians, of the later empire, ex- 
press the name of the prophet of Mecca 
in various other forms. Why, there- 
fore, for the purpose of arithmetical cal- 
culation, are we bound to take the al- 
leged Maouwsrss of Euthymius, Zanaros, 
and Cedrenus, rather than the MQAMEA 
of Nicelas, or than the MEXMETH® of 
Chalcocondylas, or than the MAXEMET 
of Joannes Cantacuzenus, or the MEXE- 
MET of Ducas Michael, or the MCAME@ 
and the MAXOTMETHY of Joannes Ca- 
nanas? By reason of the essentially 
different principles of alphabetic writing, 
which severally prevail in the East and 
in the West, scarcely any two occidentals, 
except by previous concert, will express 
a Hebrew or Arabic word, perfectly alike 
in Greek or Roman letters. Conse 
quently, since, down to the present day, 
the name of the grand impostor has heen 
written in almost an endless variety of 
forms, those who seek the number 666 
in his name, expressed in Greek letters, 
ought first to demonstrate that the par- 
ticular form, Maoueris, must, from some 
inberent necessity, be critically adopted ; 
and that all the other forms must, from 
some inherent necessity likewise, be cri- 
tically rejected. In fine, any person ace 
quainted with Hebrew or Arabic will, 
from the very genius of these languages, 
readily perceive the utter improbability, 
that the enigmatical name alluded to in 
the Apocalypse should be an Arabic 
word written and numbered in Greek 
characters.” 


* Irenzus, lib. v. cap. xxix. p. 446. Edit. Grabe. London, 1702, 
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Professor Lee, of Cambridge, has 
attempted to arrest all efforts at found- 
ing any conclusions on the number 
666, by asserting that we are not sure 
of the correctness of the received text. 


“In the times of Ireneus,” says the 
professor, ‘* another number — number 
616, x 1 ¢’—was also found, which is suf- 
ficient to shew that liberties had been 
taken with this passage. And I cannot 
help adding, in the words of Archbishop 
Laud: ‘ Numeralis illa theologia non 
mihi placet, non sapit spiritum aposto- 
licum,’ ” 


This will not do as a set-off against 
the combined conviction of all the 
ablest expositors, not forgetting Bel- 
larmine, the Romish writer. Irenzus, 
the cotemporary of Polycarp, who sat 
at the feet of John, asserts the authen- 
ticity and genuineness of the received 
text in the most absolute terms :— 
“ Sed scientes riRMUM NUMERUM qui 
a scriptura annunciatus est, id est, 
SEXCENTORUM SEXAGINTA SEX.” 

We now come to the theory of Mr. 
Rabett, which, we think, has the high- 
est probability on its side. Ie con- 
ceives the mystic enigma to be fairly 
met and solved in the word 


AATEINOS. 


This name was supposed, by Ire- 
nus, to be the intended name in the 
second century; and is now, says 
Mr. Rabett, 


*‘ In the nineteenth, demonstrated, by 
the concurrent testimony of history’s 
every page, to be the true appellative: of 
the numbered beast: for the apostle John 
has not only furnished us with the pre- 
cise number of the beast’s name, which 
is declared to be ‘six hundred, three 
score, and six,’ but also with the number 
and locality of his kingdom, in these 
words: ‘ Here is the mind which hath 
wisdom. ‘The seven heads are seven 
mountains, on which the woman sitteth.’ 
Now, the locality of the ‘seven moun- 
tains’ is answerable to Rome, because 
that renowned city was very anciently 
denominated, in the page of history, ‘the 
City of the Seven Hills ;’* which de. 
scription cannot be said to apply signally 
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to the locality of any other city of renown 
in the world: With the change of cities, 
and subsequent overthrow of the Roman 
or Latin kingdom by barbarians, the 
n arocracia spoken of by St. Paul took 
place soon after, by the increasing secular 
power of the Bishop of Rome ; and then 

the second, or ecclesiastical Roman 
Beast, concerning whom it was predicted 
that he would ey rw tauvrov xaos, ‘ in his 
time,’ exercise all the power of the first 
Beast, began to rise up from among the 
seven mountains, or hills, in the vacant 
seat of old Rome, and in the reign of 
Justinian, a.p. 535. ‘There has the 
Papal Pontifex Maximus, or Latin Man, 
* the man of sin,’ ‘ the son of perdition,’ 
been seated ever since, in the professed 
‘temple of God,’ dedicated to St. Peter, 
at Rome. Thus the remarkable prophe- 
cies both of St. Paul and St. John have 
had their clearest and most literal fulfil- 
ment,”—P, 195. 


Mr. Rabett traces the various linea- 
ments of the “ Latin Man” with great 
minuteness, sometimes carried away by 
his theory into the borders of the bom- 
bastic,—as, for instance, at page 270, 
—* Look to it, therefore, O Papist, if, 
peradventure, thou canst recover thy 
pope from the deadly wound which the 
faithful martyr Ireneus hath inflicted 
on thy Latin head, wherewith he hath 
smitten thy church and kingdom, thy 
triple crown and mitre, thy Latin 
Roman Man. Prepare, then, O Pa- 
pist, thy Latin coffin, for the doom of 
Popery is come (the 1260 days of 
years having expired), and embalm the 
effigy of thy Majestic Latin Idol, aud 
let thy asbestos be of true Latin texture, 
that the fire of Vesuvius scorch not his 
Lativ holiness,— for ‘ the smoke of his 
tor ment ascendeth up for ever and 
ever.’” ‘This is not in keeping with 
the patient, sober, and industrious 
tone of the rest of the volume. As we 
have already observed, our author as- 

signs the word Aarts as the name of 

the Man whose number is 666. And 
in order to shew the application of this 
name, to establish which this elaborate 
volume has been drawn up, we subjoin 
the numerical figures, 


* The following allusions to this name are in point : 


** Hane Remus et Frater ; sic fortis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma, 
Septemque una sibi muro circumdedit arces.”—Vinc, Georg. lib. 0. 


“* Sed que de septem totum circumspicit orbem, 
Montibus imperii Roma Detimque locus.” — Ovrn. Inst. 


“ Septem Urbs alta jugis toti que preesidet orbi.”— Propert. lib. iii. 
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Aartivos = 666 


It is, also, somewhat remarkable, 
that the Hebrew word nan, Roman, 
represents the very same number 666, 
as in the following table :— 

" = 200 
’ 6 
9 40 
‘ 10 
* 10 
n = 400 


nny, or Romiith = 666 


One difficulty has arisen in the way 
of the establishment of the hypothesis 
of our author, viz., that he appears un- 
der the necessity of adopting a different 
orthography in Aeris from what we 
have been accustomed to. We have 
generally seen the word written Aaqives, 
and therefore feel at first disposed to 
shrink from his conclusions; but, on 
reading the satisfactory authorities ga- 
thered by Mr. Rabett, we were forced 
to acquiesce in his findings. Ennius, 
one of the oldest Roman writers, has 
five instances of the use of the diphthong 
ei, where we find in more modern au- 
thors the simple #, in the course of one 
line. 

“Quam preimum cascei poplei tenuere 
Lateinei,” 

Dr. More, Bishop Newton, and, 
lastly, our author, adduce many more 
instances, as 
“ Quorum virtutei bellei fortuna pepercit 
Horundem me leibertatei parcere certum 

est,” 

Also, 

“Poinei sunt solitei sos sacrificate puellos 
Diveis,” 

Also, 

“ Civeis Romanei tunc factei sunt Cam- 
panei,” 


Our author states that, in the course 
of five books of M. Terentius Varro, 
in his treatise on the Latin tongue, he 
has found 1060 instances of the same 
orthography ,— such as “ Lateineis li- 
tereis,” and “ a quibus Latineis La- 
tinge dicta.” Hubert Goltzius, in his 

Thesaurus Rei Antiquarie,” has given 

VOL. XVI, NO, XCIV. 
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227 instances of Greek inscriptions on 
the medals of the Roman emperors, 
written with the diphthong ei, as 
AIPINMEINA AABEINOZ, &c. And, 
still further, Mr. Rabett observes, the 
Sibylline oracles afford an example of 
the name of Christ xeisos being written 
with the diphthong e2, IH20T2 XPEIz- 
TOE @EOT ZOTHP ETATPOS. These in- 
stances are decisive enough, and fur- 
nish, we think, as strong proof pre- 
sumptive as can be afforded that 
Aaruves is the name, and its component 
numerals the representatives, of 666. 
Of the pope it may be said, in the 
words of our author,— 


“‘ His own Latin speech, by self adop- 
tion, ‘ bewrayeth him’ that he is ‘ the 
Man,’ even the Latin Bishop of Rome ; 
he whose descriptive ‘ mark,’ appellative 
‘name,’ and enigmatical ‘ number,’ are 
all Latin, viz., Azrsios. Why doth the 
pope so scrupulously adhere to the Latin 
dead tongue, seeing it has not been 
spoken in all Europe for centuries past ? 
As the New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ was originally writ- 
ten in Greek, what scriptural argument 
or commandment can be advanced by 
this mystical, Latin, pontifical Roman 
Man for the promulgation of the Holy 
Scriptures throughout the world in the 
Latin language? Is it not, in truth, per- 
mitted by Providence, that by this special, 
this adopted, this branded Latin mark 
Christians might be able, after the full 
revelation and establishment of the pope- 
dom, to trace the ‘ Man of Sin,’ the ‘ Son 
of Perdition,’ the ‘ Mystery of Iniquity,’ 
to Rome?” 

Latin is the characteristic mark of 
the Romish church. Her breviaries, 
her missals, her services, are in Latin ; 
her bulls, her edicts, her canons, are all 
in Latin: it is the mark of the beast 
impressed upon every part of her cha- 
racter. She damns in Latin, and she 
blesses in Latin. Her anathemas and 
her benedictions, her condemnation of 
the innocent and her absolution of the 
guilty, her baptisms and her burials, are 
all in Latin. It may be thought, by 
the readers of this article, as well as 
Mr. Rabett’s book, that there is rauch 
unnecessary expenditure of learning 
and research on a subject of secondary 
importance. We conceive that no in- 
vestigation is unimportant which serves 
to establish a disputed question, and 
elicit the meaning of the sacred pen- 
men; and when the discussion brings 
out, as in the volume before us, the 
varied stores of classic and biblical 
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learning, we enjoy the end for the sake 
of the way that leads to it. To see 
much dry disputation on a frivolous 
point, is, certainly, no very great treat ; 
but when the discussion evolves the 
most valuable analysis, we merge the 
secondary importance of the Q.E.D. in 
the current of thought and illustration 
which lead to it. We like the sight of 
fine gladiatorship, even when the prize 
is nothing more than an apple. But if 
weighty names are reasons for thinking 
a subject important, we must regard 
the subject of this work as well entitled 
to an elaborate inquiry, and a volume 
so respectable in size and aspect as Mr. 
Rabett’s. 

666 has occupied the protracted 
investigations of Ireneus, Hypolytus 
Martyr, Aretos, Vitringa, Grotius, 
Mede, Deodati, Bishop Newton, Lales, 
Gill, Wall, Matthew Henry, Fleming, 
Fuller, Scott, Faber, Adam Clarke, 
W. Cunninghame, Calmet, &c. &c. 
Dr. Croly, whose splendid preface to 
the Apocalypse has been so much ad- 
mired, observes,— 


“Jt may have been known to the 
reader that the number of the Beast, 
* the 666,’ has exercised more intellects 
than, perhaps, any one problem, sacred 
or profane, that ever perplexed the hu- 
mun mind. Whole treatises have been 
written upon it. It occupies a consider- 
able space in almost every commentary 
on the Apocalypse. Vitringa, a man of 
understanding, and of the most extensive 
learning, approaches it with an almost 
superstitious awe. His apostrophe is so. 
lemn and eloquent. ‘ Here is wisdom ; 
let him that hath understanding count 
the number of the Beast.’ Yes, here is 
wisdom. Let the man gifted by grace 
with such gifts here display the acuteness 
of his genius, the clearness of his saga- 
city, the depth of his spiritual know- 
ledge,—things which fall to the lot of 
few ; but for which he who by grace 
possesses them will here find abundant 
exercise. If I have made any progress 
in the knowledge of divine things, which 
might be supposed, from my long study 
and labour, and from the office publicly 
conferred on me, I still dare not presume 
so far upon my ability and knowledge as 
to arrogate that highest rank of intelli. 
gence and sagacity which the Holy Spi- 
rit seems to demand in those who are 
destined to explain the ‘ number. Vi- 
tringa goes through a crowd of the con- 
jectures of his predecessors’ names, 
Hlebrew, Greek, and Latin; numbers 
squared and cubed ; disproves them all ; 
and finally rests upon the extraordinary 
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guess Dp'y1x,—for the equally extraordi- 
nary reason that Adonikam is said, in 
Ezra, to have had a family of 666.” 


Such are the sentiments of Croly, 
certainly neither a novice nor a sciolist. 
IIe very wisely rejects the suggestions 
of Vitringa; its component letters do 
not make the number, as the following 
will shew :— 

i=. 
4=1 
50 =) 
10=* 
100 = P 
40=pD 


205 = Dp 7K — deficient by 461 


Bishop Newton, in his Dissertations, 
p- 619, coincides with Irenzeus, and, of 
course, with Mr. Rabett. 

“« The name,” says the bishop, ‘‘ agrees 
to admiration ; for, after the division of 
the empire, the Greeks called the people 
of the western church, or church of 
Rome, Latins. In that all things are 
Latin; mass, prayers, hymns, litanies, 
canons, decretals, are all conceived in 
Latin,—the pope having communicated 
his language to the people under his do- 
minion, as the mark and character of his 
empire.” 

Keith gives the three words, m2, 
Aartivos, and ‘Arogarns, as equally cor- 
rect, and, from the agreement, as he 
thinks, more decisive in their evidence. 
Having thus travelled over the various 
grounds on which it has been, more or 
less successfully, attempted to explain 
and adjust the mysterious number, 
and having expressed our concurrence 
with the opinions of Irenzus, Bishop 
Newton, and Mr. Rabett, we must add, 
that the identification of Popery with 
the name thus educed does not rest on 
very slender grounds. We have but to 
compare the descriptions in the Apo- 
calyptic vision with the pranks of the 
Scarlet Lady, to enable us to draw 
close the parallel. Most certainly, if 
a hue and cry were raised after his 
holiness, and the Scripture marks 
printed on the placards, we should 
have no hesitation in giving the pope 
in charge. If we go to Ireland, and 
trace the history of Maynooth, the ex- 
ploits of the priests, the nature of the 
elections, the character of O’Connell, 
we cannot hesitate to assert, that if ever 
there was a system entitled pre-emi- 
nently to all the branded delineations 
of the inspired Apocalypse, it is that 
system which corrodes the peace and 
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exasperates all the passions of Ireland. 
The remarks of Mr. Rabett on the 
anti-British nature of Popery are ad- 
mirable. We view Popery, of course, 
in its natural and political bearings, 
and not so much in its religious cha- 
racter. We admit there are a few 
noblemen and gentlemen in England 
and Ireland who attend mass and hate 
O'Connell ; but we are necessitated to 
reassert our old position, that Popery 
is essentially hostile to the constitution 
of this great country ; and whether it 
act as the ally of Jacobinism or Jacob- 
itism, it is anti-national. Wherever 
Popery has obtained the mastery, all 
that is bright and beautiful and moral 
has evaporated, and a caput mortuum of 
festering misery has been left behind. 


“The clouds of Divine vengeance 
under the reign of Popery,” says Mr. 
Rabett, “ hung over England, thicken- 
ing with wrath, as was manifestly the 
case in the reigns of Queen Mary and 
the Stuarts. And are not Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, and infidel France, exhibited 
to our view as specimens of the miseries 
of Popish kingdoms in our time? If 
they be not, tell me where they may be 
found. Shall we presume to say that 
Ireland is an exception? Did any coun. 
try of Europe ever prosper under Popery ? 
‘The man who can believe it is ignorant 
of his Bible, of history, and of himself ; 
and is an infidel in principle, and a libe. 
ralin heart ; and would as soon patronise 
the Koran as the Bible. If Protestant 
England expects the continuance of peace 
aud prosperity, temporal and spiritual, 
she will away with Popery as with the 
plague, by prayer to God on the one 
hand, and by every legitimate means on 
the other; for the Protestant throne of 
England can never be established in 
righteousness by the friends of the Papacy : 
they are the secret, dark, and deadly ene. 
mies of God and the queen, as the Jesuits 
have ever proved to England and the 
surrounding nations. Look at her child- 
ren in our British house of parliament. 
Are they not impudent children, answer. 
able to their mother, Rome? ‘This was the 
theological opinion of King James I., as 
set forth in his royal premonition to Pro- 
testants. Rome papal has ever been, 
and will always be, intolerant. Perse- 
cution is the essence of her existence : 
this is her sovereign remedy for those 
whom she denominates heretics.” 


While on this head, we cannot but 
believe that our forefathers were ac- 
tuated by a sound feeling, when they 
passed enactments so many, and some- 


times so severe, against this system. 
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We have every reason for believing 
that no one sanguinary edict of her 
past councils has been repealed —no 
one feature in her character ameliorated. 
She waits for power to develope her 
principles. In Ireland, the Lrish Popish 
priests have been engaged in Five des- 
perate rebellions against their sovereign. 
Their object in each was the same as 
O’Connell’s now,—the establishment of 
an Lrish government independent of that 
of Great Britain. The names of these 
rebellions are, Desmond’s, Tyrone’s, 
Sir Phelim O’Neill’s, the massacre of 
1641, and the rebellion of 1798. What 
will be the name and date of the sixth ? 
The name need not be doubted while 
O'Connell lives; the date may come 
within the same cycle. 

Certainly, it is surprising that intel- 
ligent men should adhere to a system 
so puerile in its ceremonies, so san- 
guinary in its spirit, as the religion of 
Rome. The following account of the 
election of a new pope is taken from 
an old eye-witness by Mr. Rabett, and 
stated in these words : — 


«* The conclave for the election of the 
new pope sat about five weeks. It was 
shut upon the 30th of March; and the 
new pope was proclaimed on May 8th, 
by Cardinal Panfilio, in these words : — 
‘ Annuncio vobis gaudium magnum Pa- 
pam Labernus, Eminentissimum et Re- 
verendissimum Patrem ac Dominum Mich 
Angelum Titulo S. S. Quirici et Julite 
Sacre Romane Ecclesie Presbyterum, 
Cardinalem de Canilibus, qui nomen sibi 
assumpsit Innocentum XIII.’ 

‘© In the afternoon of the same day, 
his new holiness went to St. Peter’s 
Church to receive the third adoration of 
the cardinals (the two first had been 
made in the chapel of Sixtus [V., within 
the palace of the Vatican), and to give 
his first benediction to the people. His 
holiness sat on the great altar. At the 
adoration, the cardinals kiss the pope’s 
feet, then his hand, and then his cheek. 
The pope was carried to the great altar ; 
there, after confession for the mass, and 
some usual prayers, he received the pall 
from the first deacon, with these words: 
‘ Accipe Pallum sc. plenitudinem Ponti. 
ficialis officii, ad honorem omnipotentis 
Dei, et gloriosissime Virginis Mariz ejus 
matris, et beatorum Apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli, et Sancte Romane Ecclesia.’” 


From this and other details of the 
ceremonial performed at the consecra- 
tion of popes, Mr. Rabett too zealously 
deduces proofs of his intimate affinity 
with one of the Apocalyptic beasts, 
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and, a fortiori, with the mysterious 
enigmatic number. These mean and 
make nothing. They are very pretty 
amusements — so are Punch and Judy, 
and Jump Jim Crow; but to extract 
from them any thing like symbolic 
meaning is an attempt that the wise 
will smile at. This is the besetting sin 
of our author. He finds Popery every 
where,— just as the Tee-totallers smell 
out alcohol in every production of the 
earth. And that no verdict of Mr. 
Rabett may pass the eye of the reader 
unnoticed, he makes an unprecedent- 
edly liberal use of Mr. Seeley’s largest 
types, making the very book the speak- 
ing organ of his utterances. We think 
the expressions employed in addressing 
the pope, at the Council of Lateran, 
are of a more ominous cast: “ Di- 
vine tue majestatis conspectus,” and 
“ Omnem tibi uni in Celo et Terr&i 
traditam a Domino potestatem ;” and 
again, “Tu denique alter Deus in 
terris.” In such terms as these we 
recognise the rankest idolatry. To 
confirm these sentences, our author 
observes : 


“I shall adduce a sentence, which I 
copied with my own hand during my 
residence in Paris in 1830, from a beau. 
tifully enamelled tablet of great antiquity, 
representing a trinity of persons. From 
the exquisite manner in which the whole 
of it was finished, as well as the abbre- 
viated style in which the Latin words 
were written on it, I suppose it must 
have been executed when Popery was in 
its zenith. The three characters which 
composed the Trinity were, first, the 
Holy Ghost, in the likeness of a dove, 
with a radiated glory around it ; second. 
ly, our Lord Jesus Christ, in the likeness 
of a man, with a radiated glory around 
his head—this figure is placed on the 
right side of the dove; and, thirdly, the 
pope, dressed in full canonicals, with the 
triple tiara on his head, and the keys of 
St. Peter in his hand—this figure is 
placed on the left side of the dove ; and 
then the following words, explanatory of 
the hieroglyphic, were placed above and 
below it: ‘ Sancta Trinitas, unus Deus ; 
an Te envocemus ; an Te adoremus; Te 
laudamus ; ‘Te glorificamus, O beata Tri- 
nitas, sub nomen Dei unius.’” 


We quote these as the most ob- 
trusive nuclei around which our au- 
thor ranges his ideas. There is much 
learned and elaborate, much specu- 
lative, much puerile and fantastic ; 
and yet, notwithstanding, it is a very 
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readable treatise on a “ guastio admo- 
dum verata.” Apart from his pursuit 
of evidence wherewith to demonstrate 
the entire applicability of his favourite 
Aaruvos, he lays out in scriptural co- 
lours the form and fashion of the now 
hugged and palliated creed of the La- 
teran, and Dens, and Maynooth. With 
its theological dogmas, our province 
demands that we should very tem- 
perately meddle; but with its anti- 
social and persecuting character, as 
developed in the condition of Ire- 
land, every sound journal ought in 
these days to wage interminable war. 
The whole aspect of national affairs 
gives token of the return of that period, 
when all controversies shall be merged 
in this, Whether Protestantism, the 
teeming urn of peace and prosperity, 
or Popery, the fountain of the bitterest 
gall of slavery and ignorance, is to 
lord it over the destinies of England? 
This is clearly the great question. 
Circumstances have driven us_back- 
ward on this, we believe, impregnable 
battlement. It is well it is so arranged. 
On this very ground our forefathers 
gained their brightest conquests ; and 
in the conscious energy they reaped 
from it, they followed up their vic- 
tories till they had purified our noble 
constitution from every anti-British 
admixture, and handed it down to us 
to be embalmed in our hearts. They 
laboured, and we have entered into 
their labours. Nor will we prove un- 
worthy of such sires. There is a glow- 
ing Protestantism, unquenched by the 
liberalism of the age, in bosoms not 
suspected of it. The coming crisis will 
fan it. Most evidently, the combined 
Armada of Popery, Infidelity, and 
Radicalism, has put all oars in the 
water, and the mendicant master of 
the crew has given orders to do their 
utmost— 
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They are rushing to their own grave. 
The number, nature, and doom of the 
Beast are all settled. They shall sink 
like lead in the mighty waters. We 
thank Mr. Rabett—we forgive his 
oddities—and, what is no small praise, 
we think his view the soundest, safest, 
and best supported. 








Noruinc can be more erroneous than 
the idea that Don Carlos’ movement 
towards the south was the effect of 
chance, or that his prospects in 
changing the theatre of the war were 
founded upon a mere adventure. This 
step had been long contemplated ; and 
was determined upon the moment Es- 
partero was seen removing his troops 
by sea from Bilboa to St. Sebastian's, 
threatening the lines of Guipuscoa. 
While Gomez traversed Andalusia, the 
persecuted prince was urged to come 
to the south, where the population pro- 
mised to rise in his favour, and supply 
resources. The defeat of the Anglo- 
Christinos before [lernani was the sig- 
nal for departure ; it being then evident 
that the northern provinces were equal 
to their own defence, although menaced 
by three formidable corps, concentrated 
with a view to dislodge the Carlists 
from their strong holds, commencing 
with Tolosa. 

Tnured to hardships, and accustomed 
to meet their enemy under every disad- 
vantage, the Navarrese and Basques 
evinced an ardour to join the expedi- 
tion, which rose to enthusiasm when it 
was known that Don Carlos was to 
accompany them. Ilis successful march 
through Aragon and Catalonia, in the 
face of large armies, and other diffi- 
culties, was sketched in our No. for 
August; and after the boasted triumphs 
of the “ Madrid Gazette”—after its 
conductors had assured the world that 
the expeditionary column was dispi- 
rited, home-sick, and almost starved, 
not having eaten bread for a week— 
and that Don Carlos himself, in the 
tone of repentance and dismay, had 
solicited a safe conduct to France, 
being ready to renounce his claims to 
the crown,— we, nevertheless, beheld 
these hardy mountaineers, provided 
with no more artillery than three field- 
pieces, prepared to pass the broad 
Stream of the Ebro, at two points, 
twelve leagues apart, in sight of the 
fortresses of Tortosa, Mora, and Me- 
quinenza, strongly garrisoned, and sup- 
ported by neighbouring columns. 

While Baron de Meer covered Bar- 
celona, Don Carlos resolved to pursue 
his original design, and, after augment- 
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ing his cavalry and replenishing his 
coffers, penetrate through Valencia into 
Andalusia, or through Cuenca to Ma- 
drid, as circumstances allowed. His 
plan being formed, and his troops re- 
covered from their fatigues, he took 
leave of the Catalonians, warmly thank- 
ing them for their sacrifices, and pledg- 
ing to do every thing in his power to 
promote their prosperity and happiness. 
He also confirmed the powers given to 
the junta, composed of seven members, 
confiding to them the supreme direction 
of affairs in the principality ; and ap- 
pointed General Urbiztondo to the mi- 
litary command. 

This gallant youth, connected with 
some of the best families in Spain, and 
formerly of the guards, is known in 
England as one of the twenty-seven 
Carlist officers captured by the Royal 
Tar on the Biscayan coast, and deli- 
vered up to the Christinos. After en- 
during the worst horrors an infuriated 
mob can threaten, or loathsome dun- 
geons inflict, he and several of his 
comrades escaped from Puerto Rico, 
and, passing through London, joined 
the standard of legitimacy in the north- 
ern provinces. Urbiztondo accompa- 
nied the expedition to Catalonia ; and 
his appointment was there hailed as 
the harbinger of union and success. 
Respected as one of the first officers 
who joined Don Carlos in Portugal, 
esteemed for his military and adminis- 
trative talents, and endeared to his 
countrymen by hardships and persecu- 
tions experienced in the course of a 
long captivity, he was the man re- 
quired to organise the insurrection of a 
large, rich, and populous province. 
How far this choice was justified, may 
be learned from the fact that, within a 
month after his appointment, Berga (the 
Barcelona of the mountains), Baga, 
Gironella, Prats de Llusanes, Ripoll, 
and several minor places, fell into the 
hands of the Catalonian Carlists. 

The advance of a marching column, 
bearing the royal standard, towards the 
south, had inspired new energies into 
the Carlists, operating in the provinces 
contiguous to the Mediterranean ; and 
every possible means were employed 
to concert a plan of co-operation, and 
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collect supplies. Cabrera provisioned 
Cantavieja; and, to divide the atten- 
tion of the enemy, sent Serrador with 
a flying column towards Belchite. 
Esperanza was ordered to Cuenca; 
Forcadell again visited the districts of 
Liria and Chelva, where he collected 
provisions and horses; while Tallada 
posted himself at Landete ; at the same 
time that Quilez entered Castile on the 
side of Campillo. Tena and Cabaiiero 
also scoured the low lands of Valencia. 
Cabrera, in the interval, duly informed 
of what was passing in Catalonia, kept 
close to the Ebro, with such boats as 
he was able to procure, ready to receive 
his royal master, who crossed, on the 
29th of June, in front of Cherta, three 
leagues above Tortosa, with part of the 
column, while the other passed the 
ford at Flix, twelve leagues higher up. 
Fight boats only were employed in 
this operation, the horses having to 
swim across ; but it was found impos- 
sible to bring over the field-pieces 
until a week afterwards. 

When the column reached the other 
side of the Ebro, it did not amount to 
8000 men ; some troops having been 
left behind, and many perished in 
rencontres with the enemy, as well as 
through hunger. Yet so skilfully was 
this movement managed, that the Car- 
lists experienced but a trifling loss 
through casualties. Oraa did not ven- 
ture to quit his position at Alcajiiz ; 
and Nogueras, writing from Mora, 
assured the Madrid government that 
he was unable to prevent the passage 
of the river, “* owing to the badness of 
the roads, and their being well de- 
fended by the factious.” Borso was 
the only Christino commander who 
shewed fight; aud having moved up 
from Tortosa, at the head of 2000 men, 
he attempted to impede the crossing of 
the troops who accompanied the king, 
but was driven back. 

Don Carlos now found himself on a 
new theatre of action, enthusiastically 
received by auxiliaries to whom he 
was almost a stranger. He took up 
his quarters at Cherta ; and having de- 
termined to enter Valencia by the main 
road, on the 2d of July he moved to- 
wards the coast, and, passing over the 
Galera plains, reached Uldecona in the 
evening. Next morning he crossed the 
river Cenia, and entered the province 
of Valencia, giving orders for the co- 
lumn to take the direction of San 
Mateo, leaving Morella to the right, 
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and the sea-coast, studded with gar- 
risoned towns and castles, held by his 
enemies, to the left. San Mateo is 
memorable in Spanish history, as hav- 
ing been the place where Peter IV. of 
Aragon assembled the General Cortes 
of Valencia, in 1370, when he put an 
end to dissensions which at that time 
convulsed his kingdom. For many 
years he had a palace in this town. 
In 1649, the French failed in their 
attack upon it; as did the Count de 
las Torres, in 1706. 

Don Carlos and his gallant band 
had now reached one of the most in- 
teresting spots in Valencia, only nine- 
teen leagues from the capital of the 
province. Here they were joined by 
Serrador, with his division ; Cabrera 
having been despatched in advance to 
the blockade of Castellon de la Plana. 
They also learned that their three field- 
pieces and a squadron of cavalry, left 
behind, had crossed the Ebro without 
molestation, and were coming up. 
After receiving the congratulations of 
the inhabitants of San Mateo and the 
neighbouring districts, Don Carlos, on 
the 4th, followed Cabrera, visiting se- 
veral towns on and near the road. On 
the 7th, he was before Castellon de la 
Plana, upon which a constant firing 
was kept up; but it soon became ma- 
nifest that the artillery was too weak to 
make an impression upon so strong a 
position, and that the garrison were by 
no means disposed to surrender, 

Before, however, we proceed to sketch 
the further progress of the marching co- 
lumn, it is necessary to convey some 
idea of the situation of Valencia at the 
time Don Carlos arrived there, as well as 
of the rise of his cause in that quarter, 
this being a part of the Spanish contest 
with which the English reader is almost 
entirely unacquainted. Many of our 
countrymen have visited the Pyrenean 
districts, and their contiguity to France 
has afforded facilities for the acquisition 
of correct details ; while the provinces 
situated on the other side of the Ebro, 
and near the Mediterranean, have been 
wholly neglected. In order to perform 
this task with effect, it will also be 
necessary to shew the feeling prevalent 
among the Valencians at the time Fer- 
dinand VII. breathed his last, which 
can only be done by adverting to some 
of the leading events in that province 
since the war of institutions com- 
menced. 

The province of Valencia, formerly 














part of the crown of Aragon, was an- 
nexed to that of Castile by Philip V., 
the period from which its prosperity 
dates. It now contains a population 
of more than one million, among whom 
is a large proportion of nobles, clergy, 
and land proprietors. The inhabitants 
are frugal and industrious, chiefly de- 
voted to agricultural pursuits. They 
cultivate the garden-spot of Spain—the 
land of fruits, flowers, and rice; but, 
for supplies of grain, are often depend- 
ent upon La Mancha and Aragon, or 
the Barbary states and Italy. From 
these few particulars, it will be easily 
collected that the rural population is 
quiescent and essentially royalist ; al- 
though it cannot be disguised that the 
towns upon the coast have been agi- 
tated by that turbulence and desire for 
change which, since the expulsion of 
the French, have brought so many cala- 
mities upon unhappy Spain. 

Two hostile parties were early formed 
in Valencia, and, independent of the 
general questions at issue, their strife 
has been embittered by local occur- 
rences. General Elio, it will be re- 
membered, commanded that province 
from 1814 to 1820, and was known as 
a brave officer and a decided enemy to 
the Cadiz constitution. In 1820, he 
opposed its revival, till Ferdinand VIT. 
yielded to the La Isla mutineers, when 
he retired into private life, lamenting 
the misfortunes into which his country 
had been plunged. He was, however, 
too obnoxious and dangerous a man, 
in the eyes of the constitutionalists, to 
be allowed to go at large; and no 
sooner was their power established, 
than they ordered him to be confined 
in the citadel, charging him with trea- 
son for having induced the king to 
subvert the constitution, on his return 
from France, and supporting him with 
the military force under his own control. 

It thus appears that one of the earliest 
acts of the Liberals, on their return to 
power in 1820, was the prosecution of 
an officer for an offence committed 
against themselves six years before, 
when it is presumable that he only 
acted in obedience to his sovereign’s 
mandate, whose proceedings were at 
the time sanctioned by nearly the una- 
nimous voice of the nation. Could the 
Liberals expect, by this coup d'état, to 


* So much was Elio esteemed by the citizens of Valencia, that, at their own 
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wipe away the stigma which, in 1814, 
they incurred by abandoning the theatre 
of action without a struggle? At all 
events, Elio’s arrest, at so late a period, 
was not only an act of injustice, but 
also one of folly ; for the very judges 
upon whom his trial devolved were 
themselves opposed to the new order 
of things, well convinced that it could 
not last. This step was, besides, im- 
politic, the general’s popularity in the 
province being unbounded. In the 
sequel, it also served to shew the pre- 
cipitancy and weakness of the Liberals ; 
for, after this parade of “ retributive 
justice,” they did not venture to bring 
their victim to trial, and he lingered in 
confinement for nearly two years and a 
half, 

On the 30th May, 1822, an attempt 
was made to liberate Elio, in which 
some regulars and the peasantry took 
part. They were, however, opposed 
by the urban militia, and the project 
failed. By the month of July, the re- 
volt of the Madrid guards, and repeated 
insurrections in the interior, had con- 
vinced the Liberals that the storm was 
gathering around them, and they deter- 
mined to rid themselves of Elio. A 
prosecution was accordingly ordered, 
at a moment when the reaction had 
assumed so serious an aspect, that a 
band of 1500 Valencian royalists held 
Morella, intercepting all communica- 
tion with Catalonia. This attempt to 
liberate Elio was made the ground of 
a new charge against himself; and 
having been condemned by a military 
tribunal, out of thirteen superior officers 
upon the spot, not one would sign the 
sentence. This part of the ceremony 
having been performed by a lieutenant- 
colonel, Elio was executed ; and from 
this moment the Valencian royalists 
entertain feelings of deadly animosity 
against the opposite faction.* The 
war waged between the same parties, 
from 1820 to 1823, in fact, led to those 
retaliatory acts and scenes of blood, 
which render the present contest so 
revolting. 

Soon after the death of Ferdinand VIT. 
a party of Valencian royalists rose, de- 
clared against the acts of the Madrid 
government, and proclaimed Charles V. 
Expecting opposition from the queen’s 
authorities, they took possession of Mo- 





expense, they erected to his memory a pyramid, adorned with trophies and statues, 


To him their city is indebted for many of its embellishments. 
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rella, a town of 6500 inhabitants, and 
one of the most important points in 
the northern division of the province ; 
which, from the interest attached to it 
in the present contest, deserves parti- 
cular notice. 

Morella is the head of a mountainous 
district bordering upon Lower Aragon, 
twenty-four leagues from the city of 
Valencia, and nine from San Mateo. 
It stands midway up a hill, on the 
summit of which lowers an ancient 
castle, the battlements resting upon 
massive pieces of rock. The ascent is 
by a sinuous road, steep and rugged. 
The tower, from the nature of the 
ground, has the appearance of an 
amphitheatre, tiers of houses rising in 
gradation, one above the other. Many 
rich proprietors reside here, the climate 
being cool and healthy. The place is 
supplied with water by an aqueduct, 
some arches of which rise to a great 
height. Roman antiquities are also 
seen in this place, as well as in the 
neighbourhood. From its position, it 
is deemed important; but the Carlists 
posted there, not being provided with 
provisions, were overpowered, and few 
only escaped. 

While the interior of the province 
remained comparatively quiet, the city 
of Valencia was delivered up to those 
revolting outrages which have so fre- 
quently convulsed other provincial ca- 
pitals. At the beginning of August, 
1835, a column sent out against the 
Carlists having been defeated, the citi- 
zen rabble proceeded to the prison, 
where many persons were confined for 
their political opinions, and dragging 
three of the most obnoxious forth, 
demanded their trial, or, in other 
words, their death. The captain- 
general endeavoured to appease the 
tumult; and Count de Almodovar, 
second in command, was equally 
anxious that the city should not be 
disgraced by a deed of blood. They 
mustered the troops who had not joined 
the rioters, prepared the gunners guard- 
ing the citadel, and called upon the 
respectable part of the citizens for aid ; 
but all their efforts were unavailing. 
So great was the ascendency assumed 
by the mob, that, in spite of the autho- 
rities, the three victims were immo- 
lated to popular vengeance. This con- 
cession not sufficing, the heads of four 
more were demanded, the populace 
threatening to kill all the prisoners if 
their wishes were not complied with. 
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This decided the fate of four more un- 
fortunate individuals picked out, one 
of them a venerable clergyman, and 
they were shot. The other persons 
remaining in confinement were then 
conveyed to Majorca, to prevent a re- 
petition of the same scene. 

Public indignation was roused by 
these disgraceful acts, and throughout 
the province vengeance became the 
watchword. So strong was the appetite 
for change among the Liberals, even at 
this early period, that, whilst in Madrid 
they were projecting new codes, in Bar- 
celona, Zaragoza, and Valencia, their 
most active agents advocated a federa- 
tion, the basis of which was to be the 
revival of the Corona de Aragon, and a 
complete separation from Castile. No 
scheme was too visionary or discordant 
for the mobs, over whom the autho- 
rities held little or no control ; and so 
disgusting did the scenes become to 
which the revels of the system-mongers 
and clubbists gave rise, that the re- 
spectable classes saw themselves obliged 
to live in seclusion, not to be involved 
in the horrors or extravagances of 
which their province was the theatre. 

Towards October 1835, the Carlist 
chieftain, Cabrera, took the lead in the 
province of Valencia, his band having 
been increased by the remnant of Car- 
nicer’s troops, and the junction of 
other partisans. His movements, how- 
ever, were not confined to Valencia: 
alternately, he operated in Lower Ara- 
gon, and watched Tortosa. On the 6th 
March, 1836, disturbances again broke 
out at Valencia, where the power of 
the rabble became so alarming, that the 
captain-general, Caratala, fled away to 
save his neck. At this very date, 
Cabrera, enraged by the murder of his 
mother, was in the vicinity, at the head 
of 5000 men, being actually in pos- 
session of Lower Aragon to Valencia, 
as well as of the coast from Tortosa to 
Vinaroz; at the same time that Cata- 
lonia was overrun by numerous and 
undaunted bands, constantly pursued, 
yet never brought into action to a dis- 
advantage. 

By following the example of the 
northern provinces, and beating their 
enemies, armies were gradually formed 
by the Carlists in Catalonia, Lower 
Aragon, and Valencia—armies regu- 
larly organised and marshalled into 
brigades, carrying on operations in a 
warlike manner, always in the field, 
and adopting not only: the recognised 
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principles of military tactics, but also 
the bold system of guerillas—-armies, 
invincible in their own localities, and 
favoured by the population — at all 
times ready to start on distant expedi- 
tions, without more baggage than the 


men carried on their backs; thus baffling” 


and exhausting large divisions of the 
line, although well supplied and pro- 
tected by fortified places. 

This plan Cabrera successfully pur- 
sued in his own jurisdiction, after re- 
ceiving the appointment of captain- 
general from Don Carlos; which in- 
sured subordination —as far, at least, 
as the composition of his troops and 
the state of the country would allow. 
Aware of the strong attitude and su- 
perior resources of his enemy, he early 
took possession of Cantavieja, to serve 
not only as a retreat in case of emer- 
gency, but also as a pivot for his future 
operations, as well as a dépot for his 
wounded, and such stores as he might 
be enabled to capture. This important 
position in Lower Aragon, the Carthago 
Vetus of the Romans, and frequently 
mentioned in the occurrences of the 
present warfare, stands near the con- 
fines of Valencia, opposite to Morella. 
The town, sixteen leagues from Al- 
cahiz, and built upon the declivity of 
a calcareous hill, contains two thousand 
souls, and has a good hospital. It is 
surrounded by old walls, the adjacent 
country mountainous, and abounding 
in pine-forests. Near it flows a rivu- 
let, called Matanza (Massacre), over 
which frowns a weather-beaten castle, 
bearing the name of El Cid, who is 
supposed to have gained a bloody vic- 
tory upou this spot. In the town 
stands the family residence of Gero- 
nimo Zurita, the Aragonese historian. 
A few woollen manufactories are car- 
ried on there, and marble quarries 
opened in the neighbourhood. 

Alarmed at the aspect of things in 
Valencia, the Madrid government sent 
down General Palarea to command 
the province, placing great reliance 
upon his military and administrative 
talents. This is the partisan leader 
known, during the War of Invasion, 
by the name of “El Medico” (the 
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Doctor), from his having studied me- 
dicine. He was following his profes- 
sion at Madrid when the French en- 
tered Spain. Indignant at their treach- 
ery, Palarea flew to arms, and in a 
short time formed a band, which roved 
about the two Castiles, occasionally 
approaching the capital. His guerilla 
system was peculiar to himself, and 
consisted chiefly in cutting off the ene- 
my’s supplies, impeding the receipt 
of his contributions, and exciting the 
people to rise. laving received a 
better education than others of his 
class, he rendered essential service to 
the patriotic cause; and, on the return 
of Ferdinand VII., his rank of briga- 
dier was confirmed. In 1820, he was 
elected a deputy to the Cortes for 
Murcia, his native place; at the end 
of the session, named political chief of 
Madrid ; and subsequently appointed 
commander of the province of St. Ander. 
This bound him to the constitutional 
interest: but the sequel in the career 
of this guerilla chieftain, as well as in 
that of Mina and others, shews that 
these vaunted scourges of the French 
were little more than ciphers, when 
unaided by the active exertions of an 
enthusiastic population. 

Cabrera pushed his operations in 
the province of Valencia, and, on the 
30th of March (1836), Serrador, one 
of his most enterprising officers, at the 
head of eight hundred infantry and 
sixty horse, attacked Burriana, a town 
of 6200 inhabitants, situated on a cul- 
tivated plain, near the river Millares, 
eight leagues from the city; but was 
repulsed.* Cabrera, however, suc- 
ceeded in surprising Liria, a town of 
12,600 souls, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, four leagues from the capital ; 
where he put to the sword the urban 
guards who offered resistance.t His 
lieutenant, Forcadell, at the same time 
occupied the neighbouring villages. 
These excursions supplied the Valen- 
cian Carlists with a thousand muskets, 
besides stores and money. Few days 
afterwards they entered Chiva and 
Cheste, small towns four leagues west 
of the capital; Palarea’s pursuit, and 
partial attacks, serving only to grace 


* This place still retains part of its ancient fortifications, and in and near it are 
found many Roman antiquities. The present name originated with the Arabs. It 
stands near the sea, between Murviedro and Castellon de la Plana, on the main 
road, ‘The river is crossed on a bridge of thirteen arches. 

+ This place (Laura) gave the title of duke to the house of Berwick, granted by 
Philip V, It also contains Roman antiquities. 
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the columns of the Madrid gazette with 
bombastic reports. The Valencian 
Carlists continued to gain .strength; 
and so great was the apprehension en- 
tertained in the city of their approach, 
that sixty-seven prisoners were em- 
barked at the Grao for Alicant. 

Cabrera next moved into Lower 
Aragon, and appeared before Daroca 
with five thousand infantry and three 
hundred horse. On the 31st of May, 
one of his brigades, under Quilez and 
Serrador, defeated Col. Valdes, with 
the loss of six hundred prisoners. This 
action took place at Baiion, six leagues 
from Daroca, and was tlhe most im- 
portant in which the Valencian Carlists 
had hitherto been engaged. By a ra- 
pid march, Quilez, Esperanza, and 
Forcadell, left Lower Aragon, and, 
passing into Valencia on the 11th of 
June, entered Tuyis, Bufiol, and se- 
veral other towns, a few leagues from 
the capital ; and, after taking with them 
whatever they found serviceable, passed 
on to the district of Segorbe, without 
meeting with the slightest opposition. 
Serrador subsequently captured the 
fortified position of Torre Blanca. 

Besides other booty, the Carlists in 
these excursions carried off from the 
Huerta five hundred horses; and so 
great was the alarm felt in the city, 
that a commissioner hastened to Ma- 
drid, in order to lay before the govern- 
ment the distressed state of the garrison 
and inhabitants, barely able to defend 
themselves. These remonstrances led 
to a determination to appoint General 
Montes to the supreme command of 
the forces intended to operate in Lower 
Aragon and Valencia; the existence 
of separate military jurisdictions being 
condemned as an obstacl« to the sup- 
pression of the insurrection. This force 
was pompously called the “army of 
the centre,” and Montes left Madrid 
with a large staff and supplies of 
money, commissioned to cover the ca- 
pital of Valencia, dislodge Cabrera 
from Cantavieja, and confine the Car- 
lists to the mountains. 

The early part of the new campaign 
was spent in marches and counter- 
marches, in which the Carlists had the 
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advantage. The first rencontre took 
place on the 18th of June, when Ca- 
brera defeated a corps of 1500 men 
under Col. Iriarte, near Vinaroz; the 
loss admitted being one hundred killed 
and two companies missing. On the 
*29th, Cabrera summoned Alcoriza, a 
town of 2500 inhabitants, four leagues 
from Aleafiiz. Ilis two officers sent in 
with a flag of truce having been shot 
by the garrison, he stormed the place, 
and, in the spirit of retaliation, put the 
murderers to the sword. Serrador was 
not equally successful in an attempt 
to take San Mateo. 

During all this while, the Madrid 
Liberals boasted that their army of the 
centre amounted to 14,000 men, sup- 
ported by garrisoned towns. They 
could not, however, conceal the fact, 
that the Valencian Carlists were equal 
to 8000, armed with their own mus- 
kets; nor could the feeling in favour 
of Legitimacy be disguised, even in 
the Madrid journals. It was also 
known, that in Lower Aragon other 
Carlist corps were operating; and, 
looking to the general state of the con- 
test, it was evident that the war was 
no longer confined to the northern pro- 
vinces, it being the Carlists who now 
regulated its movements and extent. 
Their bands crossed the country as 
they pleased, baffling the plans of 
campaigns prepared in the queen’s ca- 
binet. So strong was Cabrera’s atti- 
tude, and so great his disgust at the 
manner in which the war was still 
conducted, that, early in June, he an- 
nounced to Roten, the queen’s general 
commanding in Lower Aragon, that if 
his troops were not admitted to the 
benefit of the Eliot convention, he 
would shoot the six hundred prisoners 
taken in the action with Valdes. 

For some time the war in Valencia 
presented little beyond desultory move- 
ments. Cabrera removed to Lower 
Aragon, while his bands scoured the 
country to the very suburbs of Valencia, 
in spite of the central army. Quilez 
passed through the rich valleys border- 
ing on the Jucar, and afterwards en- 
tered the city of San Felipe, the second 
place in the province.* Towards the 


* The Romans called it Setabis, and the Arabs, Jativa. It has a population of 
16,000 souls, and abounds in Roman antiquities. On the top of the hill commanding 
the city stands the old castle, in which the Infantes Cerdas, grandsons of Alonso the 


Wise, and the Duke of Calabria, were confined. 


Behind extend the ruins of the 


ancient Setabilis, once surrounded by walls, castles, and double ditches: it had 


four gates, and twelve cisterns for water, 


A more interesting heap of ruins cannot 
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beginning of August, the proclamation 
of the constitution strengthened the 
Carlist cause, by extending the seeds of 
disaffection to the queen’s government, 
Up to this period, and the formation 
of the central army, the Carlists never 
dreamt of crossing the Jucar, or making 
jnroads into the fertile country to the 
south of that river; but they now ex- 
tended their excursions to the province 
of Alicant, and even to Yecla, Villena, 
and Almansa, in Murcia. 

Quilez returned to Cantavieja with 
fifteen waggons, laden with valuables 
collected in his tour, together with 
eight hundred horses and two hun- 
dred colts, leaving Esperanza behind. 
Gomez, in the interval, on the other 
side of the kingdom, pursued his suc- 
cessful march to the south; while, in 
the city of Valencia, the queen’s offi- 
cers were quarrelling among themselves. 
Palarea had been disgraced for re- 
fusing to adhere to the constitution, 
and Narvaez appointed in his stead. 
Esperanza, learning that Colonel Buil, 
with a battalion of the Queen’s and 
five companies of Miquelets, was at 
Liria, practised a stratagem to draw 
him out. 

Advancing from Chelva by a side 
road, he ordered three hundred of his 
men to post themselves upon a hill, 
so as to attract the notice of the enemy 
at Liria. Buil, learning that a Carlist 
force was in his neighbourhood, and 
had taken no precautions to prevent a 
surprise, sallied forth with his column, 
nine hundred and fifty strong; but at 
tle onset the Carlists withdrew, appa- 
rently in disorder. Elated with this 
success, Buil eagerly pursued ; when, 
in less than an hour, his column was 
attacked on all sides. Never was a 
victory more complete than that gained 
by the Carlists — the slaughter among 
the Christinos was dreadful. Nearly 
all the Miquelets were killed, and the 
greater part of the Queen’s regiment 
compelled to surrender. Buil and a 
few officers with difficulty escaped. 
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This action took place on the 6th of 
September, near Alcublas, a town of 
1800 inhabitants, built in a valley four 
leagues from Liria, on the Segorbe 
road. 

Receiving orders to make a diversion 
in favour of Gomez, Cabrera detached 
a portion of his troops towards Cuenca, _ 
and himself joined the expeditionary 
column at Utiel, on the confines of 
Valencia. A plan being arranged, the 
two chieftains proceeded to Andalusia, 
where they operated jointly. Returning 
from the borders of Portugal, Cabrera 
heard that Cantavieja, not being pro- 
vided with a competent garrison and 
provisions, had surrendered to the 
Christinos under San Miguel. This 
was a serious loss to the Valencian 
and Aragonese Carlists, who were thus 
deprived of their stores and artillery, 
their cannon foundery and magazines. 
Their fort of Beceyte, six leagues from 
Alcaiiiz, had also been destroyed. 
Cabrera was on the plains of La 
Mancha when the news of this mis- 
fortune reached him, and, wishing to 
convince Don Carlos that no part of 
the blame rested with him, he formed 
the bold project of quitting his prin- 
cipal force, and crossing the Ebro with 
a small band of mounted followers ; 
but, unable to ford the stream, he was 
obliged to retrace his steps. 

While passing the night at Arevalo, 
a small town in Soria, a treacherous 
peasant gave notice of his retreat to a 
Christino column in the neighbourhood, 
and he unexpectedly saw himself sur- 
rounded. Finding it impossible to 
collect his scattered horsemen, beset 
on all sides, and wounded, Cabrera 
was now compelled to retire to the 
mountaiiis almost alone ; where he re- 
mained concealed for several weeks, 
till his wounds were healed, his com- 
rades all the while imagining that he 
had fallen under the enemy’s musketry 
—a report to which currency was pur- 
posely given. On his recovery, he 
sent a confidential messenger to his 


be contemplated. The principal church in San Felipe was once a Moorish mosque ; 
and in the neighbourhood is a quicksilver mine, An inscription in these words, 
“ Setabis Herculea conditd diva manu,” found on a large block of marble, would indi- 


cate that this city was originally built by Hercules. 


When Hannibal besieged 


Saguntum, his family remained at Setabis, where his daughter Aspar was born. 
Augustus Cesar honoured it with the title of Augusta, and the Emperor Valerian, 
in return for services rendered to him, called it Valeria Augusta, James I. of 


Aragon took it from the Moors. 


During the War of Succession, it opposed an 


obstinate resistance to Philip V., even after the fall of Valencia; and the garrison, 
when the English and Germans retired, was put to the sword. 
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friends, to tell them of his predica- 
ment; when, rejoiced at the good tid- 
ings, they despatched seventy lancers 
to escort him from his hiding-place — 
a shepherd’s cabin on a craggy cliff, 
where he had only the simples of the 
field to cure his wounds. 

The co-operation with Gomez in 
Andalusia, although it led to the ac- 
quisition of booty, and harassed the 
Christinos, unquestionably retarded the 
Carlist cause in Lower Aragon and 
Valencia.* Tlaving regained his old 
ground, Cabrera, early in December, 
addressed a proclamation to the in- 
habitants of his own districts, in which 
he lamented the derangement in their 
affairs during his absence, but pro- 
mised that all should soon be repaired. 
Fortunately, the operations of his chief- 
tains had been successful ; and, having 
reorganised the various departments 
under his command, he resolved to 
execute his original project of dashing 
into the northern provinces. No danger 
could deter him from this enterprise, 
and, evading the pursuit of San Miguel 
on the side of Daroca and Teruel, after 
passing rapidly through Soria, he sud- 
denly appeared near Calahorra, where 
he intercepted the communications be- 
tween Madrid and Zaragoza for two 
days, besides facilitating Gomez’ return 
to the north. 

Cabrera started with only six hun- 
dred cavalry, and a long string of 
horses and mules, laden with valu- 
ables, which it was his object to pro- 
tect. As soon as his movement was 
known to the Christinos, Iribarren 
and Cleonarde were sent to cover the 
Navarrese side of the Ebro, while the 
other disposable divisions guarded the 
opposite bank. Notwithstanding their 
vigilance, Cabrera crossed the river, 
and, after several adventures, reached 
Durango; where he placed at the feet 
of his royal master his part of the 
spoils brought from the south. Ilis 
stay was short, and, having made fresh 
arrangements, he returned to his own 
command, to push the war with all 
possible activity. 

He next took up his position at La 
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Cenia, a small town on the north side 
of the river, which divides Valencia 
from Catalonia, standing in a moun- 
tainous country, and the upper part 
defended by a wall. Cabrera’s first 
care was to watch Tortosa, support the 
blockade of Vinaroz, and cure his own 
wounds ; which, owing to fatigue, had 
assumed an alarming appearance. On 
the 19th of February (1837) he had a 
rencontre with the enemy at Alcanar, a 
town of 2800 inhabitants, five leagues 
from Tortosa, whence he dislodged a 
battalion, with the loss of two hundred 
killed and seventy prisoners. The fu- 
gitives took refuge in the towers con- 
tiguous to Vinaroz, at which place the 
queen’s captain-general had just before 
arrived, with 3500 men. 

Forcadell, in the interval, assembled 
his troops at Chelva; and, in the hope 
of drawing out Lopez, made a rapid 
excursion into Old Castile and [a 
Mancha, Not succeeding in his ob- 
ject, and learning that a Christino co- 
lumn of 2500 infantry and 200 horse 
was stationed at Buiol, he suddenly 
returned to Valencia. On the 18th 
(February), he descried the second bri- 
gade of the central army posted on the 
declivity of a hill, near the Cuenca 
road, in that broken portion of it called 
Las Cabrillas.¢ Sending forward four 
companies and one battalion to turn 
the heights and dislodge the enemy, 
Forcadell ordered the road below to 
be occupied; and, leaving behind a 
competent reserve, himself advanced 
to the centre. The top of the hill 
having been carried, the Chiistinos 
were driven down at the point of the 
bayonet; but, making a side move- 
ment, they formed on the only little 
plain found in Las Cabrillas. The 
Carlist chief ordered up his cavalry 
and reserve, but, finding that the 
enemy endeavoured to gain the road, 
a general attack was sounded. 

The Carlists moved rapidly up with 
fixed bayonets, and thrice charged the 
enemy’s masses with deadly effect. 
All now became confusion and dismay 
in the ranks of the queen’s column. 
In vain did the officers call upon the 


* Cabrera keenly felt the loss of Cantavieja; and it cannot be disguised that this 
event, and the disagreements which arose in his excursion to Andalusia, led to a 
quarrel between him and Gomez, followed by an investigation into the conduct of 
the latter, the result of which is not known. 

+ This remarkable spot extends to the west of the Turia, and, besides being 


mountainous, is intersected by numerous small rivers. 


Here the country is s0 


inaccessible, that, in former times, it was noted as the retreat of banditti, 
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soldiers to keep their ground: their 
lines broken, and no shelter at hand, 
many threw themselves down the 
craggy cliffs to escape the vengeance 
of the Carlists, and perished. Up- 
wards of a thousand Christinos were 
left upon the field, and among them 
the commander, Brigadier Creguet, and 
twenty-six officers. The Carlists took 
three hundred and sixty-four prisoners 
on the field of battle, besides stragglers. 
They also captured fifteen hundred 
muskets, twenty loads of cartridges, a 
brigade of artillery, and other effects. 
This victory enabled Forcadell to 
complete the armament of his batta- 
lions, and furnished him with a timely 
supply of ammunition. Subsequently, 
forty-seven Christino soldiers passed 
over to the Carlists; who next cap- 
tured the fortified position of Miram- 
bel, where they obtained two hundred 
more muskets. On the 26th (Febru- 
ary), Cabrera addressed a circular to 
the queen’s generals, informing them 
that he had placed his prisoners in a 
dépot at Ballestas, and also established 
a hospital for the sick and wounded at 
Bonifasar, urging their exchange, and 
begging that these points might not be 
approached ; at the same time giving 
notice, that if any more of his soldiers 
were put to death, he would retaliate 
on an equal number of prisoners: 
adding, that his object was to soften 
the horrors of so bloody a contest. 
Notwithstanding the enemy had 
broken down the bridges over the ri- 
vers by which the country is inter- 
sected, the Valencian Carlists traversed 
the province, in separate divisions, 
levying contributions and carrying off 
the cattle belonging to Christinos. In 
the middle of March, Cabrera assem- 
bled his three columns at Chiva, and, 
sending forth a small division to the 
southern coast, posted himself at Min- 
glanilla, a town of 1800 inhabitants, 
in the province of Cuenca, on the Ma- 
drid road, hoping that the Christinos 
would sally forth. This stratagem had 
the desired effect, and, on the 28th, 
he returned to Chiva, to meet the 
enemy moving up in that direction, 
under the orders of Ilidalgo. Next 
morning, Cabrera marched through 
Cheste and Rivarroya, and soon after- 
wards discovered the Christinos posted 
iu a hollow, called Llano de Pozo, 
amounting to 2500 infantry and 250 
horse, their rear covered by the Turia. 
Although the greater part of Cabre- 
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ra’s forces were operating at a distance, 
he felt the importance of forcing the 
Christinos to action, before they com- 
pleted their retrograde movement upon 
Valencia, only two leagues distant. 
With this view he hastened forward his 
cavalry and light infantry, who, coming 
up with the enemy at Burjasot, the 
Iiampstead of Valencia, and only half 
a league distant, a sharp engagement 
ensued. The Carlists rushed on with 
fixed bayonets; and, the enemy's ca- 
valry having been thrown into disorder, 
a large part of their infantry were made 
prisoners, and among them twelve 
officers. The Carlists gained upon the 
ground 1000 muskets, and a supply of 
stores,—pursuing the shattered remnant 
of the defeated column to the very 
walls of Valencia. 

Cabrera’s last excursions added to 
his force upwards of 4000 men, for 
whom he had also procured arms. In 
most of the inland towns the Urbanos 
were disarmed, and the queen’s regulars 
shut up in their strong holds upon the 
coast,—the remnant of the central army 
having taken the direction of Zaragoza 
and La Mancha. The Carlist com- 
mander now reorganised his battalions, 
amounting to twenty-two, and with 
the guns and mortars found in the 
castle of Burriana, established a corps 
of artillery. By this time, his united 
cavalry amounted to 1500, and his field 
artillery to nineteen pieces. 

Prepared for enterprises of a bolder 
kind, he next turned his attention to 
the fortified positions still held by the 
Christinos in the interior. In the night 
of the 24th of April, the Carlists under 
Cabafiero entered Cantavieja, partly by 
surprise. In the dark, some peasants 
led up a detachment by the rocks to 
the town, into which they entered, by 
mining a house. They then proceeded 
to the fort, the gate of which was opened 
by a serjeant; when, seizing the guard, 
the troops in quarters offered little re- 
sistance. The Carlists thus recovered 
their old favourite depot, with a fresh 
supply of muskets and stores,— cap- 
turing 500 Christinos, whose lives were 
spared ; but the governor was shot, in 
retaliation for the atrocities committed 
when the place surrendered, and as a 
lesson to the queen’s commanders, who 
refused to extend the benefits of the 
Eliot convention to Aragon and Va- 
lencia. San Mateo also fell into their 
hands,—the siege having been under- 
taken with the guns found at Canta- 
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vieja, and lasted only two days. Six 
companies of the Ceuta regiment and 
four hundred Urbanos formed the 
garrison there. The Carlists took nine 
pieces of cannon. Benicarlo also sur- 
rendered to Serrador. 

Alarmed at the advantages gained 
by the Carlists, Oraa moved from Va- 
lencia with three thousand men; and, 
leaving the Portuguese legion, the only 
remnant of the central army, at Liria, 
proceeded to Castellon de la Plana, 
vowing vengeance against Cabrera. 
The latter, nevertheless, met him on 
4th of May, near La Cenia; when, 
after a long and severe action, Oraa 
was defeated, with the loss of three 
hundred prisoners, and compelled to 
take refuge in Vinaroz,— the Carlists 
being then in possession of Benicarlo. 
Attempting to throw supplies into 
Morella, he was again defeated, on the 
10th, by Langostera, near Arcos del 
Mastre, with the loss of part of his 
baggage, at a moment when Cabrera’s 
division passed through the Huerta, 
close to the city walls. Unable to 
make head against the Valencian Car- 
lists, Nogueras had already quitted the 
province ; and Oraa now followed ; 
while the Portuguese legion, under 
Borso, shut itself up in Murviedro, and 
afterwards passed on to Tortosa. 

Such was the situation of Valencia, 
in last May, when Don Carlos left the 
northern provinces ; and, after passing 
through Aragon and Cat ilonia, in spite 
of three divisions assembled to oppose 
him, crossed the Ebro, and joined Ca- 
brera, whose efforts in his sovereign’s 
cause, as may be seen from the preced- 
ing details, have only been surpassed 
by those of the lamented Zumalacarre- 
gui. Le began the war with only a few 
old firelocks and rusty sabres, at a time 
when the scarcity of lead was so great, 
that he found himself compelled to set 
the village blacksmith’s to work, to 
make balls out of door-bolts and horse- 
shoes,—not being provided with moulds 
for casting, even if he had been able to 
procure softer metal. One of those 
balls, made upon an anvil, is now be- 
fore the writer. His first gunpowder 
was bought in Tortosa, from the Chris- 
tinos, and smuggled out. To these 
proofs of the shifts to which the Ara- 
gonese and Valencian Carlists were 
driven it may be added, that eight 
church organs were, not long ago, de- 
stroyed, merely for the sake of the me- 
tal composing the pipes; and at this 
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moment, owing to the scarcity of iron, 
the shells and granades casting at 
Cantavieja are of brass. Upon that 
secluded spot, seven arrobas, or 175 |bs., 
of gunpowder, are daily made, arms 
repaired, and clothing prepared, for the 
troops. Even a newspaper is pub- 
lished there, the third which the Car- 
lists now have in circulation. 

Don Carlos, on entering the plains, 
had with him 11,000 men, viz., the 
Navarrese division, commanded by 
Sanz; the Alavese, under the orders of 
Cuevillas, and the Castilians under the 
direction of Sopelana. To these were 
added 5000 Valencians, under Cabrera 
and Quilez; but their ammunition was 
so much exhausted, that the whole had 
not then among them five cartridges 
perman. This fact having been ascer- 
tained by the enemy, Nogueras joined 
Oraa; and both confidently advanced 
at the head of 16,000 men. The Car- 
lists, aware of this movement, took the 
direction of Chelva, in the hope of 
meeting their supplies ; which, not ar- 
riving, they determined to march upon 
Chiva; there they were attacked by 
Oraa, who was three times repulsed ; 
but, their ammunition failing, the Car- 
lists withdrew to Rubielos. This ac- 
tion occurred on the 15th (July), and 
the Christinos claimed a decided vic- 
tory,— fondly anticipating that, in the 
next recontre, the “ pretender” would 
fall into their hands. 

Next morning, the Carlists received 
22 mule loads of ammunition, when, 
perceiving that the enemy did not at- 
tack, they moved to Linares; and, 
learning that Espartero was coming up 
to reinforce Oraa, Don Carlos gave 
orders for his troops to withdraw to 
La Iglesuela, a small town in Lower 
Aragon, situated among the mountains, 
three leagues from Cantavieja. Here 
he remained ten days, without the ene- 
my venturing to pass Rubielos ; but, 
finding that, on so secluded a spot it 
was no longer possible to feed his 
army, he sent off three divisions in va- 
rious directions,—one of them to the 
shipping port of Valencia, himself re- 
—— with only three battalions. 

Espartero then advanced to Fortanete, 
with 9000 men, at the same time that 
Oraa and Nogueras moved rapidly 
upon La Iglesuela. Don Carlos de- 
liberately passed on to Mirambel, 
where he remained three days. Sure 
of their prize, the Christinos now hur- 
ried on to the last retreat; but Don 
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Carlos rode off to Horcajo, and next to 
Zurita. On the following day, Oraa 
entered Iloreajo, and Don Carlos 
moved on to Aguas Vivas. Cabrera, 
who all the while was at hand, now 
came up, and, placing himself between 
Espartero and Oraa, compelled the 
latter to retire to Castellon de la 
Plana, pursuing him to the very gates ; 
while Espartero,entangled in the mount- 
ains, and attacked by the Castilians, 
sought refuge in Teruel. 

Thus ended the first Valencian cam- 
paign, in which the Christinos, with 
their great advantages and superior 
forces, were completely foiled. Don 
Carlos, on the other hand, learned from 
experience, that it was not practicable 
either to advance to the south, or move 
upon Madrid, unless he could secure 
depots, and place his army on a more 
efficient footing. His Valencian aux- 
iliaries often had to traverse a province 
in search of food. Ie therefore de- 
termined, for the present, to remain in 
or near Cantavieja, and a few days af- 
terwards had the satisfaction to receive 
a convoy of 200 horses and 400 loads 
of rice, beans, &c., escorted by the di- 
vision of Quilez, sent from La Igle- 
suela to the Grao, or shipping port of 
Valencia, were they were fired upon by 
the British ships of war. 

From these details, it appears that, 
no sooner had Don Carlos passed the 
Ebro, than the whole of the Christino 
forces were directed against him. A 
powerful diversion was therefore de- 
vised; and, the northern provinces be- 
ing by this time relieved from the 
pressure occasioned by the presence of 
a large enemy’s force, it was deter- 
miued to make them instrumental in a 
fresh plan of operations, which, while 
it facilitated the movements of the ex- 
pedition, was calculated to alarm Mad- 
rid, and lead to the acquisition of sup- 
plies. A second column, composed 
of Navarrese, Guipuzeoans, Castilians, 
and Aragonese, was, accordingly, or- 
dered to advance from Alava into Old 
Castile, under General Zaratiegui, ac- 
companied by Brigadiers Elio, Iturbe, 
and Batanero. 

On the 20th of July, Zaratiegui was 
prepared to cross the Ebro, near Mi- 
randa, aided by a demonstration on 
the side of Santander, made by Guer- 
gue, at the head ofa flying column. 
Baron das Antas instantly left Vittoria, 
to pursue the expedition, taking the 
Haro road ; while, with the same view, 
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Escalera sallied forth from Pamplona, 
and moved rapidly upon the Ebro. In 
the morning of the 2Ist a smart action 
took place with the advance of the 
Portuguese legion, which was com- 
pelled to abandon the little town of 
Zambrana. In the afternoon, while 
occupying this position, and the village 
of Santa Cruz, the Carlisis were at- 
tacked by the whole Portuguese column, 
supported by the garrisons of Vitto- 
ria, Puebla, Armefion, and Miranda, 
amounting to nine battalions of infantry 
and threehundred horse ; but so vigorous 
was the reception given to the assail- 
ants, that, after failing at all points, the 
Christinos were driven back with con- 
siderable loss, and pursued. In re- 
crossing the Zodorra numbers of them 
perished. The muskets and swords 
collected upon the field sufficed to 
equip the unarmed supernumeraries 
accompanying the expedition. 

Elated with this success, Zaratiegui, at 
the head of five thousand infantry and 
two hundred horse, crossed the Ebro, 
and hastened towards the interior, cap- 
turing several fortified points on his 
line of march. At the little town of 
San Leonardo, built upon the slope of 
a mountain, forming part of the rugged 
range bearing the same name, he esta- 
blished the junta of Castile, and, leaving 
behind two battalions for its defence, 
passed on to Lerma. As he advanced, 
the authorities of Aranda, Sepulveda, 
and other places, abandoned their 
posts, and fled towards Madrid; at 
the same time that volunteers flocked 
to the Carlist standard, and were in- 
corporated wherever muskets could be 
procured. Baron Das Antas, having 
failed in his pursuit, Escalera followed 
the expedition beyond Burgos ; but, 
learning that the Carlists, in his ab- 
sence, had laid siege to Pefiacerrada, 
he hastily returned, not venturing to 
take the responsibility of a further pur- 
suit upon himself. ‘This is the general 
who a few days afterwards was killed 
by his own troops. 

Encouraged by the enthusiastic re- 
ception every where experienced, Zara- 
tiegui pushed forward, and in the 
morning of the 4th of August found 
himself before Segovia, fourteen leagues 
from Madrid, and containing a popu- 
lation of 13,500 souls. It is built 
upon an elevated ridge on the western 
extremity, crowned with turrets and 
battlements. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, and unequal. At the base 
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extend four suburbs, and the valleys 
on each side are studded with villas. 
The one to the north is watered by the 
Eresma, crossed by five bridges; and 
through the other, to the south, flows 
the rivulet Clamores. On the east 
frown the Fuenfria and Guadarama 
mountains,— their vicinity adding to 
the cool temperature of the air. 

The city occupies the principal part 
of the slope, and is defended with 
walls flanked by towers. It is an in- 
teresting specimen of the antique, and 
from below presents an imposing ap- 
pearance. The capture ofa place so 
situated seemed a difficult enterprise 
for a marching column, unprovided 
with artillery, and scantily supplied 
with ammunition; but, relying on the 
good-will of the inhabitants, the Car- 
lists dashed through the suburbs, and 
entered the city; the garrison, com- 
posed of 350 national guards, with- 
drawing to the Alcazar, which in the 
evening capitulated, on condition ofall 
implicated persons being allowed to 
retire into the interior. 

In the course of the war, no opera- 
tion was more skilfully managed than 
this,—no surprise ever more com- 
plete. When the expedition started, 
the Christinos were completely out- 
witted. Superior in cavalry and ar- 
tillery, they deemed it impossible for 
their enemies to carry the war into Old 
Castile. The presence of the Portu- 
guese legion at Vittoria, in command 
of the main roads and bridges, ap- 
peared to present obstacles which, it 
was thought, could not be overcome. 
Confidence in their own strength lulled 
the Christinos into security, and fa- 
voured the Carlist movement. Never 
was astonishment greater than when 
the inhabitants of Vittoria saw the 
crest-fallen legion of Lusitanian aux- 
iliaries return to its old quarters, after 
the action of the 21st—having the day 
before been commanded to illuminate 
in celebration of a victory. The cap- 
ture of Segovia did not cause less 
astonishment in Madrid. 

The capitulation was strictly ob- 
served. Those who wished withdrew, 
and 150 cadets belonging to the mili- 
tary college were sent home. The 
Carlists took six pieces of cannon, a 
quantity of muskets and stores, besides 
aseasonable supply of cloth, and other 
valuables. On the same day, six hun- 
dred royalist volunteers joined them ; 
and had they found a sufficiency of 
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muskets they might have armed several 
thousands. Zaratiegui sent a detach- 
ment to La Granja, which took pos- 
session of the royal residence, and 
placed sentinels at the gates. A small 
column was also pushed forward upon 
the Madrid road, and every precaution 
taken to prevent a surprise. All this 
while, the captain-general of Castile, 
Mendez Vigo, did not venture beyond 
the little town of Santa Maria de Nie- 
va, five leagues to the west of Madrid. 

The effect of this bold movement 
extended to the whole kingdom ; and 
Zaratiegui thus redeemed the pledge 
given to his troops on the eve of depar- 
ture, when he told them that it was “a 
scholar of Zumalacarregui who was 
about to lead them to victory.” On 
the 11th, he had an affair with the 
Christinos, near Torrelodones, at the 
foot of the Guadarama pass; and next 
day at Rozas, only 34 leagues from 
Madrid. Never was a government 
more humbled than that of the queen- 
dowager by this demonstration, close 
to her own palace. An important 
city, a royal residence, and the mount- 
ain passes were all in the hands of her 
enemies; while an insignificant force 
defied her power in the very centre of 
her authority. 

Espartero, who had been commis- 
sioned to hunt down Don Carlos, was 
called up to protect the capital, and on 
the 12th reached Guadalajara, with 
ten thousand men. Next day, he en- 
tered Madrid, and the Carlists fell 
back upon Segovia. One of their 
principal objects was now attained, al- 
though they never could have antici- 
pated so many additional momentous 
results. The rankling feud which had 
so long subsisted between the queen’s 
army and the ministry broke out into 
acts of insubordination,—that party 
rancour which had been restrained 
while the troops were in the field was 
now let loose, and sixty-five officers 
demanded and obtained the dismissal 
of Calatrava, and his associates. The 
government which had been set up by 
the bayonets of serjeants was thus sub- 
verted by a military mutiny of officers. 

Zaratiegui’s expedition having suc- 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine ex- 
pectations, he determined to retrace his 
steps, with the booty obtained, leaving 
his enemies to quarrel among them- 
selves. In the meanwhile, the Car- 
lists in Lower Aragon were not idle. 
During Espartero’s absence, Burens 
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was, on the 24th of August, defeated by 
them at Villar de los Navarros, with 
the loss of nearly three thousand _pri- 
soners, five thousand muskets, and a 
large quantity of ammunition and bag- 
gage. Under all circumstances, this 
is the most important action in which 
the Carlists had been engaged,— its 
effect, ina moral point of view, being 
immense. Cabrera took no part in it, 
having, with his division, been pre- 
viously despatched upon a distant ser- 
vice. Moreno commanded, as, indeed, 
he had done on all important occa- 
sions since the expedition left Estella. 
This victory, it may almost be said, 
has decided the contest; for, besides 
supplying the Carlists with muskets 
and stores, they were joined by the 
prisoners ; and, after all their hardships 
and disasters, the impression produced 
upon the minds of the Christino troops 
was such, that, since his return from 
Madrid, Espartero has not ventured to 
undertake any serious operation, being 
compelled to act upon the defensive. 
The road to Madrid is, in fact, open to 
the Carlists, and the re-action in the 
provinces, besides, nearly complete. 
With the exception of the fortified 
towns, they are now masters of the 
four northern provinces, and Aragon, 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Murcia. An- 
dalusia and Galicia are also ready to 
rise. Zaratiegui continues to operate 


in Castile; Palillos scours the central 
districts ; Cabrera has moved round 
on the side of Cuenca ; while Don 
Carlos, with his victorious bands, is in 
a situation to order a combined move- 
ment upon a central point, whenever 
he pleases. 

The queen’s few remaining generals 
have, therefore, plenty of work upon 
their hands; and, amidst the general 
despondency prevailing in the capital, 
—in the very palace, amidst the dis- 
sensions in the camp and the cabinet, 
it cannot be expected that they can do 
much with dispirited, disorganised, and 
mutinous soldiers. The population is 
against them,—the British and French 
legions are nearly extinct,—aud they 
have been abandoned by their Portu- 
guese auxiliaries, now engaged in the 
civil war into which their own unhappy 
country is equally plunged. 

Present appearances would therefore 
indicate, that the reign of the Spanish 
Liberals is about to close; and that 
they will, ere long, be compelled to 
give up a system of terror, spoliation, 
and experiments, already proved detri- 
mental to their country, and ignomi- 
nious to themselves—a system that has 
been attended only with national misery 
and national disgrace—a system which 
no British minister ought to have sup- 
ported. 


THE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 


LORD WALTER MAXWELL. 


Every tale ought to have a little 
exordium before it, or it would ap- 
pear bald, and naked, as the cottage 
of my friend, Mrs. Wilmot, in the 
Albany Road, Camberwell, which she 
built herself, and thinks the prettiest 
thing iu the world ;—not even a pas- 
sage or a tiny hall has she afforded 
herself! You are in upon her and all 
her doings in a moment, before she has 
time to whisk off her apron, or sweep 
up her hearth. Not a tree nor a shrub 
has she there to garnish up her little 
“villa,” as she calls it;—not even a 
gooseberry-bush, nor a plot of flowers. 
The baker and the butcher-boy peep 
over the green curtain of the glass door 
Wat opens into her front parlour, and 
gaze upon her, at their will,in her sub- 
limest acts of duty, or her most un- 
propitious moments, just as it happens. 
VOL. XVI. NO. XCIV, 


And yet, in such blessed unconscious- 
ness is the dear old soul, that she 
boasts of the delight she experiences in 
“ living in a house of her own build- 
ing,” although every chimney in it 
smokes so much, that she resembles a 
dried red herring, and the only pro- 
spect she has from it is the sign of the 
Albany Arms,” just opposite. I never 
call upon the good old woman without 
resolving that, if I ever build, I will 
have either a good-sized garden, or a 
carriage-sweep in front, with a very 
wilderness of trees, shrubs, and flowers 
about it; and that every narrative I write 
shall have also something of a heading 
to it, ifit be only such as this respecting 
the smoke-dried, happy Mrs. Wilmot, 
of the Albany Road, who will, I know, 
never read this account, to disturb her 
contentment,—as she cares but for two 
MM 
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books in all the world—the Bible, and 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” But it is 
not of the simple Mrs. Wilmot that Iam 
now going to write; never yet had she 
an occasion for a “ Monthly Nurse,” and 
I am sure never will. Her very title of 
Mrs. before her name has been granted 
her from courtesy alone—a sort of bre- 
vet rank to cheer her maiden gloom, 
and it has done so,—for she feels a sort 
of pleasure when she hears people pity 
her widowed state, and was very near 
telling an absolute falsehood the other 
day, when some one asked her ** what 

7 > ” 
profession her late husband was? 
She was only puzzled to find out a 
proper vocation for her ideal dead 
lord; and, whilst she hesitated, I 
brought her off, by saying (I fear it 
was by equivocation, the cousin- 
german of a lie), “ that the husband of 
my friend, Mrs. Wilmot, had never 
contradicted her once in her life, nor 
ever brought a tear into her eye; so we 
had better not talk about him, to— 
wound her feelings,” I was going to 
add, but the equivocation stuck in my 
throat, and we changed the subject of 
our conversation. Enough of Mrs. 
Wilmot and her lantern of a house ; 
let us turn to grander personages, and 
more luxuriant dwellings. 

It is not necessary that all lords 
should be born Solomons. Ifwe had so 
many of these wise men of the west on 
earth, we should think nothing of them. 
If diamonds paved our roads like flints, 
who would take the trouble of writing 
such beautiful tales about them, and 
polishing them withal? But it did not 
require a female Solomon to find out 
that my Lord Maxwell, in whose fa- 
mily I found myself some years ago in 
the dignity of mine office; was of so 
innocent a mind, that, had the silver 
Medway been on fire (near which his 
house was situated), in the county of 
Kent, there is not a man throughout it, 
eligible to sit upon a jury, who would 
have accused, or even suspected, him 
of having been the incendiary. 

Two of the daughters of this noble- 
man, Lady Stella and Lady Margaret, 
had been married some months pre- 
viously, on the same day, to two gen- 
tlemen, officers who had been at college 
together, and were most intimate 
friends ; therefore, as the fair sisters 
were both likely to fulfil the first com- 
mandment given on earth—namely, to 
increase and multiply,” their father, 
for want of something better to amuse 
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him with, insisted upon it, that his 
mansion should be the honoured spot 
where the two expected scions of his 
ancient house should first behold the 
light of day, and add fresh honours to 
its far-spreading connexions. 

It was a fortunate thing for Lord 
Maxwell, that he conceived this one 
“ fixed idea;” for it kept at a dis- 
tance—for some time, at least—the 
foul fiend, ennui, nay, might be the 
means of destroying him altogether; 
for, with two grandsons born ata time, or 
nearly so, born under his own roof, and 
in a great measure to be brought up 
under his own superintendence (for he 
was too rich to fear any opposition of 
his wishes from his daughters or their 
husbands), he should have plenty to 
do,— he having but one other child, 
and that one, alas! a son, and an 
idiot! 

The sisters being very much attached 
to each other, very readily gave in 
to their father’s whim, of their being 
together during the approaching time; 
and, as a few weeks might intervene 
between the two accouchements, | 
boldly undertook the care of both la- 
dies, trusting to good Fortune that | 
might be enabled to get through such 
double-duty well. 1 know not what 
sort of a woman the deceased Lady 
Maxwell was; but of this I am certain, 
that she imparted not much talent, of 
any kind whatever, to her children; 
for very little better than their unfortu- 
nate brother in intellect were the ladies 
Margaret and Stella. They could just 
keep themselves out of mischief, and 
that was all. 

The two husbands of these ladies 
were acute, sensible men; and they 
proved they were so, by contriving to 
escape together, on what they chose to 
call a necessary affuir of business, to 
Scotland, during all this dreaded 
nursing concern, which engrossed the 
thoughts and conversation of their 
noble father-in-law and their respective 
ladies. 

It may be thought that but little 
could be gleaned worthy of my note- 
book and the public from such a family 
as this; butI found it otherwise. Next 
to the passions of mankind their follies 
provide the most abundant harvest for 
those who know how to winnow out the 
corn. I have collected a few sheaves, 
such as they are, and shall give them, 
chaff and all, to the reader; he must 
thresh and dress them for himself: 
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there shall be no tares amongst the 
wheat. 

Two most commodious apartments 
contiguous to each other, and having 
one common dressing-room (or, rather, 
upper drawing-room, for it was fur- 
nished as one), together with another 
sleeping apartment for myself, and an 
ante-room, were set apart for the use of 
the nursing concern, whenever it should 
please Heaven to let us commence. 
The old lord told me, “ that he should 
feel he had a right of entrée to the 
dressing-room of his daughters, as it 
would be a dull thing for him to be 
quite alone for so longa time ;” and, as 
he was just bit with the new-fangled 
science of phrenology, he told me also he 
should sit there a good deal, and study 
all the evidence pro and con about it, 
as he trusted to be able, by education, 
assisted by hints from the children’s 
heads themselves, to supply any defi- 
ciency of nature, and improve what 
she herself indicated,— a thing he had 
neglected to do with poor Lord Walter, 
his son; and see what was the conse- 
quence; — he could never be trusted 
with the care of himself, and, in fact, 
was not fit to inherit the title and for- 
tune of his father.” 

The “ moral culture,” therefore of 
Mr. Levison, founded on “ the physio- 
gnomical system of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim,” was always in Lord Max- 
well’s hands, and the subject of it ever 
on his tongue. He almost stupified me 
with reading aloud from the “ Transac- 
tions of the Phrenological Society,” and 
other treatises in support of his favorite 
theory ; whilst the sisters, giving them- 
selves up entirely to the nursing con- 
cern, petted each other, and watched 
every turn of each other’s countenances 
with all the anxiety of which their na- 
ture was capable. Poor Lord Walter 
was never admitted within our suite of 
apartments, although his attendant, the 
affectionate but ignorant Irishwoman, 
who had nursed and had the care of 
him from an infant, declared that “ the 
dear young gentleman fretted and pined 
himselfalmost to death, because he was 
not allowed to enter where his father 
was ; and that, for all he was a little 
daft, or so, he knew very well that 
something was going on out of the 
usual way in the house, and she had 
great difficulty, in consequence, of 
managing him. Le never would pass 
those doors,” she said, * without mak- 
ing a‘ hillabaloo’ and disturbance that 
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she could not prevent.” On these oc- 
casions, a plentiful supply of orange 
marmalade, and French bons-bons, of 
both of which he was very fond, al- 
though nearly twenty years of age, ge- 
nerally pacified him, and sent him 
munching away to his own and his 
nurse’s apartments. 

** Papa will craze himself with this 
new study,” said the Lady Margaret 
Lenox to her sister, the wife of Colonel 
Frampton. ‘ For my part, I think 
nothing of craniology, or whatever it is 
called,— for Lenox says ‘ it is all a 
parcel of stuff,’ and he once told Mr. 
Combe so himself.” 

“ And who is Mr. Combe, Margy !” 
inquired Lady Stella, one or two de- 
grees lower than her sister in intellect, 
but much the prettier of the two, hav- 
ing a very white skin, large unmeaning 
blue eyes, and very regular features. 

“ Oh, I don’t know who he is, I am 
sure,” said the other; “ but papa can 
tell you; he is always making use of 
his name. Lenox met him somewhere 
or other, I believe, in Edinburgh, and 
he did not leave him a leg to stand on,” 
said the erudite young lady. 

* Poor fellow !” sighed the gentle 
Stella; “I could not have thought 
Lenox would have been so cruel! But 
these soldiers, you know,— they have 
no mercy in their nature! I hope he 
bought him a couple of wooden legs.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” tittered the wife of 
Major Lenox; did you think that I 
meant that Lenox actually cut off Mr. 
Combe’s legs? No, no, my dear child, 
he only crippled his arguments, 1 be- 
lieve,—for I heard him say, ‘ that he 
had not left him a leg to stand on.’” 

As I heard this most intelligent con- 
versation, [ thought to myself that I 
should like to see this Major Lenox 
very much,—for, although it does not 
require the very strongest head to con- 
fute all the out-growing fancies and 
conceits of a phrenologist, however 
right they may be in some few particu- 
lars, yet, to keep himselfclear from this 
prevailing epidemic now raging through 
the land was something, and shewed a 
sound, moral state of health, that in the 
sickly atmosphere I was in at Lord 
Maxwell’s would have given me plea- 
sure to have inhaled. 

To impart an idea of poor Lord 
Walter, I must describe him as I saw 
him a few days after I came to the 
Hall. His chief delight was in swing- 
ing between two trees, in a corner of 
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the park, where a sort of cradle-swing, 
very high in its bulwarks, had been 
put up for him, to prevent his injuring 
himself by a fall, with plenty of hay 
spread out beneath. He would sit 
there swinging himself for hours ; his 
nurse on a garden-chair close by him, 
—for she never left him a moment. 
To diversify his enjoyments, he was in 
the habit of shooting off pop-guns at 
her, whenever she happened to dose a 
little; and if he hit her on the nose or 
eyes his pleasure amounted to tran- 
sport, and he would make the park 
ring again with his loud and continued 
idiotic laugh. The good woman, who 
loved him tenderly, perhaps the more 
for his unhappy state of mind, and 
total dependance upon herself for all 
his comforts, had taught him, with in- 
finite pains, the following dialogue, or, 
rather, nursery duet, and had the good 
humour and kindness to take her part 
in it at least twenty times a-day, which 
ever produced the same effect upon her 
charge — that of excessive delight. So 
she often affected to be napping, to 
give * her dear Lord Watty” a repeti- 
tion of this puerile enjoyment. 

He had always, when seated in his 
swing, surrounded by his chair, a small 
basket tied on to his side, containing 
this said popgun, made of a swan-quill, 
and a bit of stick, with plenty of am- 
munition provided daily for his use 
(would that all ammunition were equal- 
ly innocent)—slices from large turnips 
or potatoes. Ilid behind another tree, 
I noted down the following scene, 
with certain reflections on it with 
which I will not trouble the reader. 

Ile was swinging himself when I 
lirst arrived, with great gusto, throwing 
himself backwards and forwards, and 
kicking out his feet to give himself mo- 
tion; but perceiving, all of a sudden, 
that his nurse was dosing, or pretending 
to do so, he began his other and favour- 
ite operation most valiantly. Charging 
his gun with the piece of potato or 
turnip (I know not which), he shot it 
off, and made, I suppose, *‘ a palpable 
hit;” for he bawled out, with the im- 
perfect articulation of idiocy, yet so 
that I could make shift to understand 
him, 

Fly, leaden ball, fly, 
And knock out her eye! 


Nurse (in the same tone and tune). 


Oh! fie, Watty, fie! 
To put out my eye. 
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Watty (with another shot, but 
louder). 

Another ball goes, 

To shoot off her nose! 


singing 


Nurse (pretending to ery). 
Oh! Watty, for shame! 
You will kill your old dame! 


Watty (with a third “ palpable hit,” and 
in high exultation). 

Away goes her head ! 

Poor Nursey is dead ! 


Nurse (pretending to fall down dead). 


Oh! Watty, for shame ! 
You have killed your old dame! 
oh! oh! oh! 


Oh! 


And then came the loud, boisterous 
laugh of ecstacy, in which the kind old 
woman joined with apparently as much 
glee as himself. I stole away witha 
moistened cheek, and a heart full to 
bursting. 

This poor young gentleman was far 
from an unpleasant sight to look on, 
saving his dull, vacant eyes, which 
were large, blue, and heavy, like his 
sister Stella’s. He was tall—five feet 
eleven, perfectly straight, and had an 
exceedingly fair complexion, with very 
light hair; regular, but rather femi- 
nine, features. I saw him a day or two 
after, at his dinner with his nurse, 
who, previously to his sitting down to 
it, put him on a large, long, brown 
Holland pin-before, with sleeves, as he 
was not very careful in feeding himself, 
and the good woman had a pride in 
keeping him perfectly clean; and, as 
she said, he should be “ like a gentle- 
man, for such he was, and ever must 
continue.” They had a boiled fowl for 
diuner, with oyster-sauce, with some 
roast meat or other besides ; but Lord 
Walter loved the fowl the best,—so he 
contrived pretty well to eat up the 
whole of it, oysters and all, leaving her 
only the bones, after she had cut him 
off the flesh, and prepared it for him: 
he rejected the gizzard, I saw, with 
great disdain. Enough of him, for the 
present; but I have something more 
to say about him by-and-by. [ wish 
the phrenological gentlemen could have 
taken a cast of this young nobleman’s 
head,— it would have overturned all 
their system at once; for the forehead 
was high and ample, and none of the 
lower faculties, as they call them, were 
strongly developed. His eye, “ the 
window of the soul,” had but little 
“ speculation” in its beams; either 
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there was a thick horn window between 
it and nature, or the spirit resided in 
some inner chamber, and would not 
look forth upon the exterior world. 

Lady Margaret Lenox was the first 
“to make a sign,” and I was obliged 
to be peremptory in keeping her silly 
and nervous sister entirely out of the 
way at the time, or agitation might have 
hastened her ladyship’s similar kind 
intentions some weeks. Abouta month 
afterwards, she followed the example of 
the elder born, and then I had my 
hands quite full, and full, too, was the 
adjoining dressing-room, or drawing- 
room,—for the two husbands had re- 
turned from Scotland, to receive the 
congratulations of their delighted father- 
in-law, to pay their respects to their 
ladies for the presents they had made 
them, and to peruse the features of their 
respective sons. 

Most queer-looking little animals 
were these two infant children ; for 
Lord Maxwell had, by dint of coaxing 
and argument, prevailed on me, as the 
weather was warm, to leave off entirely 
their caps, as he said, ‘ he was sure 
Walter’s head had been kept much too 
warm by his late, dear mother ; and he 
thought that had addled it.” It was 
a grievous thing to the mothers of these 
infants, to have them made such frights 
of,and their beautiful caps, all Mechlin 
lace! to be of no manner of use. 
“ Papa had such very odd ways! but 
they must not quarrel with him, they 
supposed ; for both Lenox and Framp- 
ton assured them, that it was the 
interest of them all to humour his 
whims; and when they returned to their 
own homes they might dress the babes 
just as they liked.” 

I had very great difficulty in keeping 
the old nobleman from trying a most 
fearful experiment on the head of one 
of these little grandchildren, who cer- 
tainly had a head very much like those 
of the Carib tribes. He had heard a 
lecture formerly, in Edinburgh, by Dr. 
Spurzheim himself, more in sport, one 
should think, than in earnest, that it 
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might be possible, by pressure and 
moulds, so to correct and keep in order 
the inferior organs, as to make a very 
fine head, and consequently a character, 
out of a very bad one. Much did he 
want to have a kind of helmet con- 
structed for this child, and to squeeze 
it, by the aid of screws and elastic 
bands, into a more promising form ; 
but here I interposed my authority, 
and would not allow even a bandage, 
or daily manipulations. I did not wish 
to end my career at the Old Bailey.* 

These two officers and intimate 
friends, there could be no doubt of, 
had married entirely from motives of 
interest; but as they were both real 
gentlemen, and men of feeling and 
honour, they treated their ladies with 
much apparent affection and kindness, 
—trying all they could not to perceive 
their mental deficiencies, and consoling 
each other for the weakness of intellect 
these young mothers every moment dis- 
played, with the thouglits of the for- 
tunes they had received with them, 
and the hopes of more. 

*¢ Well, my lord, and what do you 
think of the heads of your little grand- 
sons?” said Major Lenox to Lord 
Maxwell, on seeing him examining 
them both, with most scientific accu- 
racy and gravity, comparing them with 
casts, and measuring them on all sides. 

“ Why, I will speak to you a little 
on this subject, major,” said Lord M., 
“as the women are not here. I do not 
mind Mrs. Griffiths, for she seems to 
know something about the science ; 
but say nothing of it to Frampton, 
poor fellow! for I much fear his child 
will turn out a sad wicked sort of a 
man, should he live. See what a 
dreadful head it has! Your boy, ma- 
jor, gives me the greatest hopes,— the 
cranium ofa Solon or a Shakespeare !” 

“ What is the matter with my little 
nephew’s head ?” inquired Major 
Lenox, with a smile of incredulity, and 
sly look at me. I see very little differ- 
ence between the two young bald- 
headed rogues: they are both as ugly 


* The following is an extract from one of Dr, Spurzheim’s lectures, delivered at 
Edinburgh :—“ The instrument that is worn for this purpose has been brought to 


England. 


I kuow not exactly how long it is to be used; but I have heard about 


two years. It is curious, and worthy of investigation ; and I would have you, should 
any of you have the opportunity, make the inquiry: see where the bone is com- 


pressed, whether the brain underneath it ceases to increase in size. 


You may try 


it on animals; for if it be the case, then we could in infants compress the head in its 
different parts, so as to give a direction and developement to the best and noblest faculties 


of the human mind ! !” 
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as need be; but I suppose they will 
improve,—eh, Mrs. Griffiths? or I 
should vote for sending them on a voy- 
age of discovery to your great fish- 
pond, yonder. I vow it is a decided 
act of faith, bringing up a young child, 
—hoping for better things to come.” 

“ Not see much difference !” ejacu- 
lated the old nobleman; “ why, look 
here!” and he began his measuring 
again. “ The first four organs, how 
full they are! combativeness and de- 
structiveness, how immensely large ! 
acquisitiveness, too, quite developed ! 
and so are the next three; cautiousness, 
moderate; and benevolence and venera- 
tion, very small indeed! Here is 
plenty of hope, alias daring! and as 
for conscientiousness, the little rascal 
has not a bit of it—plenty of firmness ! 
Ob, yes, I dare say, young Dread- 
naught! He will have wit, too, and 
tune; but no order! It is not likely ! 
your singing, rackety, witty dogs never 
have. I hope he won't live to be 
hanged ; for | never saw a more hang- 
ing skull in my life.” 

Major Lenox laughed heartily at 
this; but, as the fair sisters now en- 
tered the dressing-room together, the 
children’s heads were suffered to repose 
quietly upon their pillows, without 
their grandfather’s further strictures ; 
but the conversation did not stop. “I 
wish you would explain to me, my 
lord ?” asked his son-in-law, “ how it 
is possible that an infant’s brain so 
young as these, which as yet have ne- 
ver worked at all, should have been 
able to shew forth all these various in- 
dications that you speak of.” 

“ Oh, la!” cried Lady Stella Framp- 
ton, “ I dare say papa has been mea- 
suring and feeling our babies’ heads, 
Margaret. I wish we had been here.” 

“ Tell us all about it, Lenox,” said 
his fair partner; “I should like to 
know all about it vastly.” 

“ T will, my love, another time,” 
answered the major; “ but I am wait- 
ing now for a reply from your father to 
a question I have just put to him.” 

Thus pushed, his lordship answered, 
with a very self-satisfied air, * I won- 
der you should ask that question, 
major, and you a senior wrangler too, 
Why, it is from organisation, to be 
sure.” 

* Will you have the kindness, my 
lord, to explain to me what you mean 
by the term ‘ organisation ?’” 

“‘ The peculiar formation of the brain, 
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to be sure,” replied his antagonist, not 
at all dismayed. 

“ But what or who gives the brain 
that peculiar form you speak of? Dull 
matter cannot form itself.” 

“ Oh, the brain grows and shoots, 
and spreads forth all its ramifications, 
to be sure, just like a tree or a flower.” 

“ Still, my dear lord, you have not 
answered my question, of * What is the 
working power that first makes the bit 
of inert matter shoot and ramify ?’ 
Mark, I allow you here this bit of 
matter only as an act of courtesy, to 
begin your operations on; but I shall 
make you account even for that by 
and by.” 

* Account for a bit of matter!” said 
the weak nobleman ; “ surely, there is 
plenty of that in the world.” 

** Well, I allow you to use some at 
present, for your argument, at any 
rate,” responded the smiling major 
(who, I really think, now carried it on, 
seeing I enjoyed it so much); “ so 
make the most you can of it.” 

“What is the working power? Why, 
life, to be sure: that is possessed by 
voth animal and vegetable,” said his 
lordship. 

* So, then, you shift your ground al- 
ready. You now say that life is the 
cause of organisation. Is life, then, 
the working principle of all these or- 
gans you speak of ?” 

“ Certainly : life is the great work- 
ing principle.” 

*« Then you are obliged to grant me 
that there is something beyond mere 
matter—that organisation is only the 
handiwork of some unseen workman 
—the pipes, and tubes, and springs, 
made by this other artificer, be he who 
he may. Now, then, will you tell me 
what is life?” 

“T cannot explain to you that. 
We—that is, the phrenologists —say 
that it is the effect of electricity ; that 
it is the immediate cause of animal and 
vegetable life.” 

“‘ And do you say, too, that life and 
mind are synonymous?” inquired the 
major, beginning to weary of the sub- 
ject, and of his puny antagonist: 
“can you make your galvinised dead 
subject think and reason, as well as 
have convulsive motion. You have, 
then, all your organisation ready made 
to your hands, when you have a human 
subject. You have learned the way to 
act upon it by your voltaic battery. 
What is the reason you cannot make 
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your cold pale corpse rise up and thank 
you for your pains, then bow and go 
about the common usages of life, just 
as before. But ye are all vain and 
bungling workmen at best. A few con- 
tractions of the muscles— perchance a 
working of the eyeballs, or the sudden 
opening and shutting of the lids—a 
few twitchings and contortions, hor- 
rible to look at, and all is over ;—the 
refractory and insulted dead body re- 
fuses any longer to obey your short- 
lived power over it.” 

“ Bless me!” cried Lady Stella, 
yawning, and looking out of. the 
window, “ where can Frampton stay 
so long? He promised to gallop over 
toR , order those books for us, 
Margaret, and be back again by two 
o'clock. What can keep him so long?” 

“ He will be home by dinner, I dare 
say,” argued the other lady, pettishly. 
“ It is very well for him, I think, that 
he can get out and scamper away from 
such horrid conversation as this. Major 
Lenox, you are enough to frighten one 
out of one’s wits, with your ‘ twitch- 
ings,’ and ‘ opening and shutting’ of 
dead men’s eyes. It is not proper dis- 
course for us just now—is it, Mrs. 
Griffiths ?” 

I smiled, and said, “ That no ill 
consequence could possibly arise from 
what had been said. Indeed, I thought 
it might be of service to us all.” 

“ Hiold your tongue, Peggy,” said 
her father. ‘* How often have I told 
you never to interrupt the chain of 
an argument. Whereabouts were we, 
major? for I shall not let you off so 
easily.” 

“ [shall be happy to hear all you 
have to offer another time,” answered 
the major; “ but, I fancy, these two 
pretty ladies rather wish we should 
talk about those young Roundheads 
yonder, sleeping so fast, side by side, 
in their cot. Do they not look like 
a couple of crop-eared puritans ?— 
eh, Madgey ?” 

“ You shall see how beautiful they 
look in their caps, if it be only fora 
moment,” returned the other, running 
into the inner chamber, and bringing 
with her a couple of very elegant ones. 
“ TIave the kindness, Mrs. Griffiths, 
just to slip them on the dear, sweet, 
lovely little creatures.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Stelly,” growled 
out the father; “ let the little animals 
sleep quietly: it is a very bad thing to 
interrupt too suddenly the influence of 
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the poppy god — great mischief may be 
done by it. Your mother, Stelly, was 
always catching up poor Walter to kiss 
and hug him: who knows what harm 
it did him? I prohibit this in future.” 

“True, my lord,” said Major Lenox, 
with an air of extreme weariness — 
“ break not the bands of sleep asunder. 
Sudden transitions must be bad to such 
feeble organisation! Just as the organs 
are all settled down into quietness and 
repose, to have them aroused in a mo- 
meni, as if their habitation, the skull, 
had taken fire, and threatened to turn 
them out of house and home ;—it must 
scare them indeed! Never, my love,” 
addressing himself to Lady Margaret, 
“never wake up our young Hopeful 
when he is bound up in the silken 
fetters of Morpheus. I beseech you, 
let his organisation have fair play.” 

“TI wish you would not talk so 
much nonsense, Lenox,” said the young 
lady, putting up her pretty lip: “ I hate 
all your classical allusions, and so does 
Stelly. But here comes Colonel Framp- 
ton, and I dare say he has had the 
good-nature to put one of the volumes 
of “ The Deserted Son” in his pocket 
for us—he knows how anxious we are 
to read it; and the colvnel is always 
most attentive and kind to us, I will 
say that for him.” 

“ And is not the major too, my 
pretty Madge?” said her husband, 
patting her cheek, and looking with 
his most insinuating smile full in her 
face. “ Ah, ingrate! you cannot deny 
it. Why, I would gallop off to London 
for you, only to bring you home a 
whistle for your baby, or an ounce of 
pins for yourself.” 

The lady was appeased, and gave 
her cheek to her husband’s salute ; 
and then she ran off, arm in arm 
with Lady Stella, to meet the colonel 
in the antichamber, and question him 
about the new novel. 

** I do not see how you have at all 
attacked the science of phrenology by 
what you have said, major,” continued 
his father-in-law, returning to the 
charge, having recruited himself, as he 
thought, in the meantime, by dipping 
into Combe, &c. ‘“ We do not seek, 
nor do we want, to account for the 
creative principle—it is beyond the 
conception of us all; but we want to 
establish the utility of this science of 
phrenology as regards education. You 
cannot deny, at any rate, that the brain 
is an instrument for thought—that it 
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has separate functions—and, according 
to the size and vigour of these, the 
human character depends. Facts— 
stubborn things, major—bear us out 
in the truth of this position. We can 
predicate the character ofan individual 
by the cerebral developements, as in 
botany we count the a 

“ Look at your own son’s head, my 
dear lord,” interrupted the major, ‘and 
you must allow that we have facts on our 
side too. Where is there a finer shaped 
cranium than poor Walter’s, and yet— 
but, pardon me ; I ought not to speak 
ofhim. Yet let me say a word or two 
respecting this science being useful in 
education. Supposing the mind of 
man to be subject, as you say, to or- 
ganisation, how are you to restrain and 
keep down the worse, the baser organs ? 
how stimulate and bring into action the 
higher and the better ones? If we 
could get within the machinery, and 
stop up some of the grosser outlets, 
clear out and invigorate the nobler and 
the virtuous ones, perhaps we might 
have a chance then of educating, or 
putting to rights this said medullary 
substance ; but, until then, if organisa- 
tion is to be the parent of all our 
thoughts and actions, why, it is but 
fair to let it bear the blame of those 
enormities it generates. Man, then, is 
no longer a responsible being ; he must 
be what nature and the brain have 
made him. But this doctrine, believe 
me, so favourable to materialism, is not 
the true one. I boldly declare that even 
life is an immaterial substance ; that 
mind is still less material than life, and 
depends not upon it for existence— 
although, for exhibition, I grant you, 
here, in this visible world, it needs its 
aid; but mind is an eternal principle, 
that never can perish, it being an ema- 
nation from God himself. But here 
they all come, my lord, and I shall 
get another lecture; so we must ad- 
journ our argument.” 

The nurse of Lord Walter was a 
very kind and good sort of woman : 
she had but one fault, which is, I fear, 
a very common one with the lower 
Irish,— she was too fond of indulging 
herself now and then in a little drop of 
mountain dew, or its sister spirits ; and 
never refused a glass of some of my 
professional stores, brandy, wine, &c. 
if I asked her to pass an hour with 
me, when the ladies slept, and the 
old lord was out riding. Her loved 
charge, Lord Walter, always bore her 
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company, and he seemed to take 
great pleasure in sitting down on a 
low stool, and peering into the faces 
of his infant nephews, making always 
a chuckling sort of laugh over them, 
half wonder, half admiration. I sup- 
pose the taste of my brandy bottle 
made her fond of paying me a visit a 
little oftener than I liked; but as I 
knew the purport of these familiar calls 
upon me, I sometimes, when engaged, 
would request her to go to my closet 
herself, and pour out what I knew her 
soul loved, and which she would not 
now go without. One day (thus pri- 
vileged) she must have helped herself 
very freely when I was absent, for | 
found, on my entrance, my bottle of 
aqua vite nearly empty, the good nurse 
fast asleep in my lord’s large easy chair, 
and the room vacant of Lord Walter. 
The moment I saw the state of my 
* cordial of life,” as she always called 
it, I guessed the state of my visitor; 
and knowing how very imbecile her 
charge was, I shook her rather roughly 
by the arm to awaken her, asking her 
“ how long she had slept? for that her 
young lord was not with her, and she 
had better see after him immediately.” 
* Watty not here!” screamed the 
affrighted creature, sobered in a mo- 
ment, and siaring wildly around — 
“ what! my darlint gone? Wretched 
woman that I am, to forget my own 
dear nursling!” and away she ran, 
howling as if at a wake, and making 
inguiries of all the servants for him ; 
but no one had seen him. Half frantic, 
she ran down to the fish-ponds, as if 
she feared to find him drowning ; then 
to the swing, the poultry-yard, all 
their old haunts— but nothing of Lord 
Walter could be seen. She returned 
to the house, searched every room, 
every closet, every corner, with the 
same ill success. Every servant was 
sent on the scout. Away she scoured 
again — the plantations, the hermitage, 
the ice-house, the gardens, the tool- 
house—no where could she find him. 
At length she entered the stables, and 
there, extended on the straw, behind 
the horses’ heels, she found the poor 
young gentleman. One of the blood 


horses belonging to Colonel Frampton, 
a vicious jade as ever lived, that even 
his master hardly dared to ride, had 
kicked him most violently on the head, 
and left him bleeding and inanimate ; 
not a groom or stable-boy was near 
him. 
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Shriek after shriek issued from that 
stable from the lips of the almost mad- 
dened nurse, who tore her hair in un- 
utterable agony, folding him in her 
arms, and covering herself with his 
blood. What a sight for Lord Max- 
well, who just then returned from his 
ride, accompanied by his two sons-in- 
law ; for dearly did the father love his 
poor bereaved child — never, perhaps, 
before did he know how much he loved 
him. Tle was carried instantly to the 
house, on a mattrass laid on boards, 
and a servant sent off on the fleetest 
horse to fetch the best surgeon from 
R . Another was despatched to 
London, to bring down the celebrated 
Sir A. C Essences were held to 
the nose of the poor young nobleman, 
but still le remained insensible ; and 
the cause of it was apparent enough — 
he had received a violent concussion 
on the brain. 

The country surgeon soon arrived ; 
but, hearing that the London one was 
sent for, he would not touch the frac- 
ture, but bled the patient largely, and 
laid lint over the wounds. The whole 
house was in commotion; the little 
Roundheads were almost forgotten ; 
and I heard the major whisper thus his 
brother officer: ‘ Well, poor fellow, 
there will soon be an end of him; and, 
surely, it is a thing not much to be 
deplored.” 

“ Your boy, Lenox, will then have 
both the title and fortune immediately, 
for they descend clearly down the fe- 
male line.” 

“ Yes, in right of my lord’s mother,” 
said the major, “ I believe. Perhaps, 
it is the best thing that could have hap- 
pened, after all.” 

Most anxiously was the skilful prac- 
titioner expected down—he might be 
absent at some distant case— he might 
be indisposed ; but, no, we saw his 
carriage drive rapidly up the avenue. 
The other surgeon was waiting his 
arrival, with his assistant. In a mo- 
ment he was by Lord Walter’s couch. 

With what skill was that operation 
performed! All the splinters of the 
bone were removed, and the depressed 
part uplifted. I witnessed the whole 
of it myself; for the poor nurse was in 
another room, in strong hysterics: it 
was with much difficulty she was pre- 
vented from laying violent hands upon 
herself. I saw, and trembled as I 
saw, a large quantity of the actual 
brain exude from the fracture ; it must 
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have been as much as a hen’s egg. 
When the bone that pressed upon the 
other part of the brain was upraised, 
poor Lord Walter opened his eyes. I 
flew out to tell the anxious father that 
his son was reviving—that there was 
a hope he might yet recover. When I 
returned the silver plate was adjusted. 

low disinterested, how pure, is a 
parent’s love! Can we not gather 
from this holy, celestial instinct, some 
slight idea of the universal love the 
great Father of us all bears to the 
children of his will? Those that he 
has called into existence, never will he 
forsake. Suffer they may, and do; 
but every sorrow is to purify, every 
pang to improve. 

The poor Irish nurse heard that her 
darling foster-son was likely still to 
live. Beautiful was the ardour of her 
thanksgiving — sincere her repentance 
for her fault. The prayer that she of- 
fered up to Heaven to pardon it, and 
give her strength to keep her resolution 
“* never to drink strong waters more,” 
was worthy of the name of prayer. 
Though uttered by an uneducated 
Trishwoman, and in a barbarous dia- 
lect, it had all the force, the truth, the 
devotion, the eloquence even, that real 
intense feeling gives: it was a prayer 
that had strength of wing enough to 
enter in to heaven’s high chancery, 
and not like those feeble ones, that 
are but as the chirrupings of the gras- 
hopper, that mount but a few inches 
from earth, and return to it again. 
Prayer should have an eagle’s wing, a 
dove’s purity. 

No sum of money can repay a skil- 
ful surgeon for performing such nice 
operations as these ; the debt of grati- 
tude can never be cancelled by paltry 
gold alone. I do not wonder that very 
large bequests are often given to pro- 
fessional gentlemen for the care they 
have taken, and the ease they have 
bestowed upon their patients: it is an 
everlasting obligation. 

The fair, feminine-looking features 
of Lord Walter, looked still fairer by the 
loss of blood he had sustained, and the 
strict regimen laid down for him by 
Sir A Very little fever came 
on. The country surgeon saw him 
twice a-day, and had him now entirely 
under his own care, subject to the or- 
ders of his principal. ‘There was now 
no doubt that he would survive the 
injury, much to the annoyance of 
Major Lenox, who would rather have 
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had his own little Roundhead a lord 
now, than at some future period ; for 
heir-presumptive he still was, as Lord 
Walter would never be allowed, he 
thought, to marry, and must die some 
time or other. 

Often did I go to the bedside of the 
invalid and look upon him: he had 
not yet spoken a word, though many 
days had passed since the accident. 
At length he did, and I happened to 
be by when he did so: he merely 
asked for some drink; but it struck 
me instantly that the tone of his voice 
was altered—that there was not that 
imperfect articulation as before —that 
he seemed more coberent—not half 
so idiotic as formerly. I kept these 
thoughts to myself, however; it might 
be only one of my fancies. Still I 
watched his countenance most closely 
after this, and became more assured in 
my suspicions, that losing part of his 
brain had relieved, or set in action, 
the other parts.* 

“ Tf, as I believe is really the case,” 
reasoned I, “ this poor young gentle- 
man should have recovered the full or 
better use of the organ of the brain, 
still, from his long state of imbecility, 
he is now only as an infant. He has 
every thing to learn, every thing to 
work out; he has had no experience, 
except in one or two most trifling par- 
ticulars. This being the case, he should 
be treated as an infant, and not too 
much expected of him. Yet here will 
he be, with a foolish old grandfather, 
besotted with one new-fangled science, 
who knows nothing of the opening fa 
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culties of the human mind, unfolding 
by degrees, like the bud of the flower ; 
he will, with injudicious haste, tear 
open this young and gradual process, 
and perhaps wither it up for ever, 
Then his old nurse, with her doggrel 
rhymes of 


‘Oh, Watty, for shame ! 
You have killed your dame ;’ 


and expecting him to return to his 
swing and his popgun! The flower 
will be crushed, as it is putting forth 
its earliest leaves — he will be drivelled 
back to a state of idiocy for ever. 
I will have one struggle, however,” 
thought I, “ to prevent it; but then 
these officer-brothers must be gone first. 
Interest is a most powerful thing, and 
often vanquishes poor principle, who 
comes off, as they say, second best. 
Let me be sure, though, that I am 
right.” 

Every doubt vanished : Lord Walter 
could now make a syllogism, clear, de- 
fined. “ The sun !” said he, “ put him 
out.” He meant that the shutters, or 
curtains, should be closed, for the sun 
hurt his yet weak eyes. He had buta 
very slender knowledge as yet of lan- 
guage, and this was said after many 
efforts, and then most imperfectly. [ 
guessed at part of it by his action; but 
the deduction he drew was perfect, 
“ that if the shutters were closed, the 
sun would not hurt his eyes.” What 
could a philosopher have done more ? 

All this fresh nursing business did 
not suit the tastes of the two young 
husbands : they made some excellent 


* Medical journals have re ported cases of persons, who, after losing a portion of 


brain from fracture of the skull, have, from being idiots, recovered the use of their 


mental faculties. (Vide the ‘ Lancet” of a recent di ite.). The physiology of the 
brain, or the manner in which it performs its functions, is not understood. The 
" destructiy e anatomists,” as they are significantly called —or those who experiment, 
like Majendie and Flourens, on living animals—have shewn that the substance of 
which it is composed is insensible. ‘(Vide the report of Sir William Hamilton’s ex- 
periment, in Dr. Monro’s ‘‘ Pathology of the Brain.” It may be cut and sliced, 
towards the surface, in any direction ; ; and large portions of it may be lost without 
inducing death, or impairing the intellectual faculties. ( Vide an article in the 
+ Edinburgh Review,”’ by Dr. Roget.) ‘The centre of the brain’s vitality appears 
to be at the base, where the fibres. proceeding from the spinal marrow, which enter 
into the structure of its hemispheres, cross and recross each other ; and this part cut 
or punctured, death instantly ensues. This constitutes what is generally known as 
the pithing operation, by which all animals are instantly killed. The brain, according 
to phrenologists, is a congeries of organs, each of which, from the top of the spinal 
marrow, sprouts up ip the form of a cone, which extends its base under the internal 
surface of the skull. Hence, i it may easily be understood, that if, phrenologically, the 
cerebral substance composing the organs be collectively so much ‘ confined, cribbed 
in, and cabined,” so that they cannot individually exercise their activity, the removal 
of a portion of brain, even by accident, might relieve the oppression, and they might 
find “ ample verge enough and space” to use their wonted functions. ‘This may be 
called theory ; but, with the gentilbomme of Molicre, we say, ‘‘ Vive la science ! 
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excuse for it, and went off together for 
London, saying they would come down 
again for their ladies and their Round- 
heads in about a fortnight, and carry 
them to Colonel Frampton’s house in 
Gloucester Place, as the sisters were 
determined not to be separated : they 
suited each other well, and so far had 
the sense to know it. Their father al- 
ways called them “ the Head and the 
Tail,” as, wherever Margaret went, 
Stella was sure to follow her. What 
one did, the other always imitated ; 
and now they seemed quite as fond of 
each other's children as their own, and 
only fretted that one of them had not 
been a girl, that they might have been 
married together hereafter. 

Lady Margaret, as I have said, al- 
ways had a little the start of the other 
in intellect, for she sometimes gave 
birth to a notion or two, though never 
an idea. She had one now, and gave 
Lady Stella the benefit of it. ‘* Per- 


haps, Stelly,” said she, “ we may have 
a couple of girls nert time, and then 
we can have a couple of marriages 
instead of one.” 

“La! so we can,” responded the 
other, clapping together her pretty de- 


licate hands ; “ I am so glad that they 
are both boys now ; and I shall be so 
glad, too, to get home, and put them 
on their lovely caps and lace rosettes. 
Shall we have pale blue French merino 
cloaks and hoods for them, lined with 
white satin? or white casimere, lined 
with blue satin? Which do you think, 
Mrs. Griffiths, looks the prettiest ?— 
they are both fair children, remember.” 

I told her I preferred the white merino, 
lined with blue throughout ; but I was 
overruled : and it was arranged at last 
that blue it was to be, but with a rich 
white satin lining, and a quilling of 
French lace round the hood. Then 
they wanted sitting-up dresses, too ; 
something more stylish than those they 
had. “ They wished they were going 
to London to-morrow, for they could 
not get these things in the proper style 
in Kent.” 

“Will you allow me to speak to 
you, my lord, a minute or two, in pri- 
vate?” said I. In your library, if 
you please; for here we are subject to 
interruption. It is a matter of much 
consequence, and deserves the deep- 
est consideration. But do not look 
alarmed; the thing I have to commu- 
nicate is of a very pleasing nature — 
one that, I am sure, you will be glad 
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to hear.” So Lord Maxwell and I 
met accordingly. 

“ First, my lord, you must give me 
your pardon for interfering in so deli- 
cate a matter—alluding to a subject 
that . But, why waste the time in 
apology? Let me say at once, openly 
and simply, that my purpose is a 
righteous one — one that I feel it a 
duty in me to perform; and that it is 
also a duty in your lordship to listen 
to me patiently, and to reflect on what 
I say deeply.” 

We both seated ourselves, solemnly 
enough, opposite each other. If I could 
have instilled more of solemnity into 
the scene and myself, [ would: but I 
did my best. 

“ My lord, I have been a very nice 
observer from my cradle: you may, if 
you please, say that organisation has 
made me so. I take no credit to my- 
self. Some persons have dong sight; 
others, short ; some are born‘blind — 
it is the same with the mind, I sup- 
pose. I have a very long-sighted 
mind—TI can see a great way off ; and 
I have discerned that your only son, 
Lord Walter Maxwell— (there was no 
second title here)—is no longer what 
he has been: his mental vision, if you 
will allow me to go on with my simile, 
has been couched by this accident.” 

Lord Maxwell jumped up from his 
seat, and was going to run out of the 
room—I suppose, to look upon his 
son; then he returned; gazed a mo- 
ment or two upon my face, as if to 
read there the truth or falsehood of 
what I asserted ; then he took both my 
hands in his, his lips quivered, and a 
slight convulsion was observable in the 
muscles round the mouth: but he was 
soon relieved by a copious flood of 
tears. I offered him no smelling- 
bottle, gave him no water. Nature 
assisted him better than I could —I 
would not interrupt her workings. 

“ Can this be really true?” at length 
came from the agitated nobleman, “I 
thought myself I never saw him look 
so calm, so beautiful, as since this 
blessed accident. Prove this to me, 
and I will bless you.” 

I did prove it to his lordship; and 
also, by a very long argument, con- 
vinced him that some very judicious, 
clear-headed, and kind-hearted gentle- 
man, ought to have the mental care of 
his son when convalescent ; a gentleman 
who would condescend to be a child 
with children, and stoop his intellect 
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to the level of what Lord Walter's yet 
undeveloped faculties must necessarily 
make him, in order to be his mind's 
nursing father. ‘ Let it not, 1 beseech 
you, be smothered to death by the 
overweening folly of that well-meaning 
old nurse of his; all those silly asso- 
ciations meeting it at every turn. Re- 
member, my dear lord, that your son’s 
mind has double duty to perform—not 
only to learn the commonest things, 
but to wnlearn all the nonsense with 
which he has been crammed from his 
natal hour: he should be treated al- 
most in the same way as if he were a 
wild man of the woods, and had never 
seen a human being before. He is 
even in a worse state than he; for the 
wild man had a perfect mind, poor 
Lord Walter had not. 

“ But where am I to find a being 
fit for so delicate a work?” inquired 
the anxious father. “ Oh! could I 
but see this unfortunate boy of mine a 
rational being, what joy would it give 
me! Phrenology, then, is right, after 
all; for Lenox always said his head 
was one of the finest cast. Why, he 
may be an ornament to his country 
yet! Where can I find a skilful mind’s 
physician ?” 

I told him that I knew a gentleman 
capable of treating this case with the 
utmost nicety, if we could get his own 
consent to do it; but I named to him 
the doubts I then had of prevailing on 
thee, Eugenius ! to undertake it. Thy 
own philosophic pursuits, of the high- 
est order, would be disturbed; thy 
quiet, unambitious character—thy de- 
votion to the partner of thy bosom — 
and last, not least, the care of thy 
humble flock, the faces of each of whom 
were familiar to thee, and all of whom 
thou knowest by name, would be im- 
pediments. “I fear, my lord,” said 
I, after pondering upon the subject in 
all its bearings, “that my young friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Pelham —(for so I call 
thee)— would decline the charge. If 
he would accept it; if we could pre- 
vail on him, what might we not hope 
for !” 

“ Where does this young clergyman 
live? What would be his objections ?” 

I named what I thought might be 
such. I forgot that Edmund Pelham 
had an accessible side—one that, if we 
scaled it, we should be sure to conquer 
him. If it could be proved that it 
was a Christian duty in him to watch 
ever a mind hitherto bound up in ada- 
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mantine chains—to let into it, by slow 
degrees, the brilliant light of reason — 
and to unfold to it, progressively, those 
wonders around it, within it, which, 
if it received too fast, would blind its 
mental vision for ever —all would be 
gained. 

“ We must go and visit him, my 
lord,” said I, “in his little country 
parsonage, and try what we can do 
with him—-carry him by la coup de 
main. But pray enforce, before we 
go, your positive orders, that, on no 
account, Lord Walter be spoken with 
by any one ; that poor Norah M‘Queen 
address him not with her fooleries : his 
former life, no doubt, appears to him 
now even as a dream. Let him con- 
tinue to dream on, until he is properly 
awakened. Above all, my lord, insist 
on it, that his sisters do not babble by 
his bed-side: it would confuse and 
injure him.” 

Great was the astonishment of the 
whole household at Lord Maxwell’s, 
on seeing his lordship and myself set 
off together in his travelling carriage. 
JT should not wonder if his lady- daugh- 
ters (now out of my care entirely) 
did not surmise, and whisper together, 
that “papa and Mrs. Griffiths were 
going on a journey towards the north :” 
a cold way to travel, by the by, when 
people are warmed so much with the 
tender passion —enough to produce a 
sudden chill. I perceived that the 
butler and the housekeeper made me 
a more profound bow and curtsey as I 
stepped into the carriage than they had 
ever done before; and I almost ex- 
pected the latter would ask me “ when 
she might expect my ladyship home ?” 

We returned thither much sooner 
than they thought of—in two days, and 
single as we went. We had succeeded 
so far as to get my excellent friend 
(indeed, my near relation also), Mr. 
Pelham, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, to consent that 
Lord Walter should become an inmate 
under his own happy roof, and that he 
would do the utmost he could for him. 
No servant, no nurse, was to attend 
him; but I promised to spend a week 
or two at Hill when he was taken 
down, and, of course, to attend to any 
physical weakness that might still hang 
about him. In the meantime I took 
my station in his chamber, and pretty 
good care, too, that his opening facul- 
ties should receive no blight by in- 
judicious treatment. In about a forte 
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night we all set off—his father, myself, 
and he—for my friend’s retired, ro- 
mantic village, in shire, having no 
conversation by the way, Lord Walter 
amusing himself, in a dreamy sort of 
state, in watching the trees, houses, 
Kc. rapidly passing by (as it seemed 
to him) the carriage, and (so strong is 
habit) indulging himself in eating his 
beloved bons-bons. I was rejoiced to 
see, however, that he handed both his 
father and myself some ; smiling, faint- 
ly, also, when we took them: but it 
was not with that vacant smile he had 
constantly worn before, like that of a 
wax figure, knowing not why it smiles. 

The journey was almost too much 
for our poor patient, in his weak state. 
When we arrived, he was undressed 
and put to bed ; a cordial and proper 
food were administered to him, and 
he fell into a deep and refreshing 
sleep. 

We now entered into a most inte- 
resting conversation on the best means 
of treating Lord Walter, in which the 
father, very properly and wisely, took 
but a slender share; but in which 
Sophia Pelham, the sensible and ami- 
able wife of Eugenius (for such I love 
to call him, for he wrote ever under 
that name), joined, and gave us the 
advantage of her thoughts. She sug- 
gested, that as their own little boy, 
Frederick, was now three years old, 
they had better, for the first few weeks, 
make him the tutor of the young lord ; 
and without, of course, his knowing 
that such an office was imposed upon 
him. “If Lord Walter will but take to 
the child,” observed the gentle Sophia, 
“and is of a teachable disposition, our 
little chubby Fred can teach him, [ 
assure you, a great many things; for 
both his father and myself have taken 
great pains with him.” 

On the morrow we commenced, ac- 
cording to the plan we had agreed on; 
Lord Maxwell having departed very 
early at my desire, and left his only 
son, now likely also to be his heir, 
completely under my friend’s manage- 
ment. 

I assisted at the young nobleman’s 
toilet, and brought him from his cham- 
ber into a pretty, cheerful, morning 
apartment, now devoted exclusively to 
his use, where he might not be in- 
truded on by visitors, or annoyed by 
the vulgar stare of impertinent curio- 
sity. At a small table were placed 
two china basons, filled with white 
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bread and the freshest milk, frothing 
hot, with silver dessert-spoons. An 
elbow-chair was before one, a child’s 
high one at the other. Every circum- 
stance and thing around him was new, 
except myself; and I retired to the 
next room (after placing the invalid in 
his arm-chair), where Mr. and Mrs. 
Pelham stood, with the door a-jar, no- 
ticing all that passed, and the first 
lesson their little son was going to give 
his unconscious pupil. All they had 
said to the child was, “ That there was 
a poor sick gentleman come to see 
them, who would be very kind to 
Freddy; and that he must be very 
kind to him in return, and shew him 
all the pretty things.” 

“ That I will!” said the little hero: 
“my spade, and my rake, and my 
wheelbarrow ; and he shall ride my 
rocking-horse!” And away he ran, 
hungry as a chamois hunter (for it was 
later than his usual hour), to eat his 
breakfast. The sturdy rogue soon clam- 
bered up into his chair, and began 
without much ceremony, ' * eyeing 
his lordship every now and then over 
the top of the bason, as he drank his 
milk; then taking again his spoon to 
feed himself, and wondering his com- 
panion did not begin. 

“ Poor gentleman! can’t eat!” said 
Freddy. “ Poor gentleman is ill! 
Nice bread and milk!” And he patted 
his little fat stomach. 

Iie was fully understood, for his 
lordship took up his bason and began 
to drink his milk; but some of it ran 
down over his waistcoat. 

*‘ Naughty gentleman !” remonstrated 
the child. ‘ Mamma will scold you 
for spilling your bread and milk: 
I will wipe it for you.” And the 
dear little benevolent fellow began to 
use his own pincloth for that purpose. 
Lord Walter tried again, and with 
better success ; and was now rewarded 
by being called “Good gentleman! 
mamma would love hii now.” The 
basons of milk were iinished at last, 
and then the young nobleman seemed 
to have a strong recollection of past 
events ; for he called out lustily, 
“ Nursey! Watty will swing !” 

* No, not Nursey,” argued his little 
companion, “ but Freddy. I'll shew 
you Freddy’s swing—gentleman’s name 
is Watty. Come along, Watty!” And 
he took hold of him with his little fat 
fingers, and led him to the garden. 

“ They cannot get to the stables, I 
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hope, Sophia; can they?” cried I, 
jumping up to follow them. 

“Oh, no,” answered Sophia, smil- 
ing. * And if they could, we have no 
blood-horses there : only my little quiet 
pony that I sometimes ride; for our 
other horse (for mares are included, I 
suppose, under that name) is turned 
out to grass, to have all the joys of 
maternity for a short time undisturbed 
by the curb and the rein. She has 
given us such a pretty foal !” 

* T should like, however, to follow 
them,” said I, slipping on my bonnet. 
“ This poor young lord is hardly able 
to ‘go alone’ yet, as the nurses say : 


he may get into some mischief or 
other.” 
“ Oh, Fred will take care of him 


well enough !—besides, Eugenius will 
be close by. He is going now to pre- 
a his apparatus in our little summer- 
10use, to give his flock (all those who 
choose to come, and there will be but 
few exceptions) a lecture this evening 
on astronomy: his last was on the 
microscope. Come, we will all pro- 
ceed thither.” And away we went. 

Lord Walter was enjoying his old 
recreation of swinging, but little Fred 
had already made him understand that 
“he must hold fast, very tight, or he 
would have a tumble.” This was a 
great thing gained on the score of in- 
tellect; for, hitherto, he had always 
been placed in a high chair-swing, and 
had the free use of his hands. The 
child was laughing and clapping his 
hands to see the violent exertions his 
companion was making to keep the 
swing going, with his long legs work- 
ing in every direction. ‘ Leave them 
alone,” said Sophia; “our pupil is 
getting on surprisingly. Let us go 
now and visit my Eugenius.” 

It may seem strange that a reverend 
divine, of the Church of England too, 
should purpose to give lectures to his 
parishioners on any other subject than 
divinity; but he thought it was his 
duty to use all the means in his power 
of enlightening the minds of those poor 
people (and he had found them in a 
very dark state, indeed) of whom he 
had taken the pastoral care. In bring- 
ing them 
Christian revelation, and teaching them 
by its holy precepts, he thought it no 
degradation to his character to make 
the Sciences the handmaids of Reli- 
gion. Ile knew the human character 
too well to believe that he could at 
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into the brilliant light of 
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once reclaim his flock, by giving them 
the bread of life one day out of the 
seven, leaving them to spend the even- 
ings of the other six, as they had been 
wont to do, in the village ale-house ; 
but in arousing their curiosity in the 
first instance, he led them by degrees 
to contemplate the material revelations 
of God’s power, as well as, finally, the 
spiritual ones it was his chief office to 
display. It was to aid these instruc- 
tions that he had fitted up his summer- 
house with two good instruments, with 
recent improvements : the one, a tele- 
scope ; the other, an imitation of the 
solar microscope, the strong light being 
produced by hydrogen and other gases 
thrown on chalk —thus shewing to the 
simple villagers the maxima and minima 
of God’s works, as far as we can com- 
pass them. Eugenius did not, per- 
haps, enough venerate public opinion, 
or he might have divined that very 
new or extraordinary conduct is certain 
to produce a host of enemies ; there- 
fore he had been obliged to defend 
himself, and his clerical character, 
against some anonymous writer, for 
uniting the office ofa priest with that 
of a philosopher; and his beautiful 
apology for so doing, under the name 
of “ Eugenius,” is, 1 think, one of the 
loveliest specimens of meekness, sim- 
plicity, and true devotion, that I have 
ever read. And it is for this reason 
that I love to call him by that name. 

Sophia and I entered the summer- 
house just as he had made an experi- 
ment with his microscope. All the 
windows were closed, and I absolutely 
started when I observed the monsters 
that were dancing, and writhing, and 
devouring each other, at the upper part 
of the room.. These monsters, that to 
me appeared seven feet long, or more, 
and of every shape, were, in reality, all 
contained in a small glass reservoir, 
not so big as a wine-glass. They were 
the inhabitants ofa ditch in a neigh- 
bouring field. 

* We are certain to have Mrs. Ha- 
milton here to-night, Eugenius,” said 
his wife, “to attend your lecture; 
and, perhaps, all the company at ‘ the 
Oaks.’” 

“ Why so, my love?” replied Mr. 
Pelham. “ They can see all the won- 
ders of my exhibition so much better 
in London, I can hardly imagine they 
will honour this little room and simple 
apparatus with their presence.’ 

“ They will not come to gaze either 
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through your telescope or microscope,” 
said his wife, smiling; * but to take 
a peep at the new wonder you have 
got -— a full-grown monster, of the hu- 
man species. My housemaid, Martha, 
has just informed me that they are all 
half-wild at ‘the Oaks’ to behold 
young Lord Walter Maxweil; who, 
they say, is mad, in consequence of a 
fall from his horse, and is come down 
to you to be set to rights again.” 

“‘ Sophia,” said Mr. Pelham, very 
quickly, “ our guest must not be seen. 
The infirmity of his nature is a sacred 
thing, not a fit subject for cold and 
inquisitive eyes to speculate on. Isabel, 
indeed, with her gentle disposition and 
sympathising heart, she is an excep- 
tion; she might, if she wish it, see 
poor Lord Walter whenever she chose 
—1I should be sorry to do any thing to 
keep Isabel Hamilton away: but for 
her mother, and all that wild set, they 
shall not approach him.” 

It was, as my friend surmised, a 
gay party in the evening. The ladies, 
fluttering in feathers and finery, came 
over to the parsonage from the seat of 
the lord of the manor near (Mr. Ha- 
milton), to profit, as they said, by the 
kind Mr. Pelham’s lecture; although 
it was notorious that that gentleman 
had been the first to decry such “ ab- 
surd practices as to turn lecturer to 
a parcel of ignorant people that did 
not understand their A, B,C. What 
should they know any thing of astro- 
nomy for? For his part, he thought 
the bishop of the diocess ought to put 
a stop to such proceedings: it was 
irregular, and contrary to his profes- 
sion.” 

Yet there were Mr. Hamilton, and 
half-a-dozen other country gentlemen, 
with their wives and daughters, his 
own two sons, and his pretty gentle 
daughter, Isabel, who loved Sophia 
and himself better than all the rest of 
the world put together. In short, the 
little summer-house was full of what 
the rustics called “ nobility ;” there was 
not room for them all, so Mr. Pelham 
told them, “ If they would wait a little 
on the outside they should have their 
exhibition all to themselves. He would 
first shew the wonders of the heavens 
—the A, B, C of God’s eternal book, 
that all might read who chose —to the 
ladies and gentlemen present who had 
done him the honour to attend, al- 
though, no doubt, as well informed as 
himself upon the subject.” But here 
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he was wrong. Country gentlemen, 
much as they talk of the harvest and 
the hunting-moon, know very little in- 
deed of the movement of the heavenly 
bodies, or why “‘one star differeth from 
another star in” magnitude. 

“ You have a noble guest, madam, 
[ find,” said Mr. Hamilton, when the 
short lecture was over. “ Is the poor 
young nobleman likely to recover? A 
bad fracture, was it not?” 

** Lord Walter Maxwell is still an 
invalid,” replied Eugenius, with that 
gentle gravity that became him so well, 
“and does not yet see any one but our 
own family: but there is now very 
little doubt of his ultimate recovery, 
every way. Pardon me, sir, but my 
other visitors are waiting ; I must not 
disappoint them.” And he bowed the 
whole party off, Isabel just dropping 
behind a moment to inquire “ Whether 
she must be exiled, too, on account of 
this young lord? May I not see you, 
sir —and you, Sophia — sometimes in 
this summer-house, if I may not enter 
the parsonage !” 

“Come when you will, dear Isabel,” 
whispered the good clergyman ; “ you 
are privileged to enter the penetralia.” 

I am sorry to see my paper so nearly 
filled, and 1 have prescribed myself to 
limits, or this pen of mine would run 
on for ever. Lam sorry; for I could 
give a Cymon and Iphigenia story of 
modern date. I could tell how very 
svon little Freddy was superseded, as 
a tutor to Lord Walter Maxwell, and 
how much better a one he found in 
Tsabel Hamilton, than even the one I 
had selected for him from the entire 
world — my inestimable friend, Euge- 
nius. 

Women instruct better than men — 
they have a thousand winning ways 


“«To teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


Under Isabel’s tuition, how rapidly 
did this young nobleman acquire them, 
and what credit was he to his fair pre- 
ceptress! I wish the world would be 
interested enough in his “ mind’s his- 
tory” to request of me to give them 
an account of its gradual develope- 
ment; it would make as interesting a 
metaphysical essay as any that have 
come within my reach. 

Is it wonderful that Lord Walter 
should tenderly love his fair instruct- 
ress, or that she from pity should 
ascend to love? They say, that people 
should not leave off learning because 
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they leave off school ; that they should 
continue to acquire real knowledge, 


true wisdom, even in the last stages of 


human life ; as wisdom, being an attri- 
bute of God, is an eternal principle, 
and can never be lost again. Perhaps, 
to secure to himself the benefit of per- 
petual and progressive instruction, Lord 
Walter persuaded his fair Mentoria to 
become his wife; but such have been 
his rapid strides lately, that it is not 
unlikely that he will outstrip her power 
of imparting instruction, and turn the 
tables on her. I have many anecdotes 
to relate of this young and charming 
couple, but I have scarcely space al- 
lowed me to add, that Major Lenox 
was entirely disappointed in his hopes 
that his little Roundhead would suc- 
ceed to the estates and title of his 
brother-in-law, for he has now a little 
Roundhead of his own. 


Perhaps it may not be amiss to add 
here a note which my kind friend, 
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Dr. Stone, has furnished me with, re- 
specting this famed science of phre- 
nology. 

The skull consists of two layers of 
bone, an external one and an internal, 
which are separated from each other 
by a diploé, or reticular net-work, that 
is interspersed between them. The 
internal table is that which, properly 
speaking, forms the covering and pro- 
tection of the brain; whilst the ex- 
ternal, which is thicker, gives addi- 
tional security to the enclosed organ, 
aud is connected with the bones of the 
face. In proportion, therefore, as the 
facial bones increase in size, the ex- 
ternal table is separated from the in- 
ternal, and the net-work, or diploe, 
between them, becomes more or less 
thick and irregular. Thus the paral- 
lelism of the two tables is hereby de- 
stroyed, and any protuberances or en- 
largements formed on the outer table 
have no corresponding representations 
on the inner one. 
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THE VERDICT OF THE NATION; 


OR, ON WHICH SIDE ARE THE EDUCATED CLASSES ? 


Tu newspapers having now completed 
their tables, and the controversies 
arising therefrom, touching the com- 
position of the new House of Com- 
mons,—and having assigned to the 
ministry, according to the Morning 
Chronicle, a majority of forty; but, 
according to the Spectator, a majo- 
rity of only fourteen,—politicians have 
since been amusing themselves with 
a still closer scrutiny, and have di- 
vided the forces on each side with re- 
ference to their origin and character ; 
sometimes exhibiting results which have 
provoked considerable discussion. Two 
points which have occurred in these ar- 
guments have been but very imperfectly 
handled, and we shall venture upon a 
further examination of them. 

1. The first of these points is one, 
the very mention of which throws the 
ministerialists into a paroxysm of rage. 
Listen to one of them, the author of the 
late professedly official pamphlet. 

“ Yes, but it is said, this, after all, is 
but an Irish majority. But an Irish 
majority! Let those who desire to en- 
danger the union,—let those who burn 
to imbrue their hands in blood, to 
overcast with clouds the orb of light 
which has just risen upon our horizon, 
to exchange the days of peace, plenty, 
and happiness, of which that light an- 
nounces the commencement, for days 
of civil war, famine, and horror, —dwell 
upon that epithet— Inrsu !” 

Here is a torrent of fine words, and 
all occasioned by what? By the most 
natural, the most unavoidable, remark, 
that could possibly be conceived. 

Look at the circumstances as they 
actually occurred. According to the 
usual course of events, the writs reach- 
ing Scotland later than England, and 
Ireland later than either, it naturally 
followed that the intelligence of the 
Scotch returns began to arrive about 
the time when most of the English 
elections were concluded ; and that as 
Great Britain completed its lists, those 
from Ireland were only beginning to 
present themselves. Thus the total of 
the English returns was known first, 
then the Scotch, and last ofall the Irish. 

Consequently, in watching these re- 
sults, as the people of England na- 
turally did, with great interest, the first 
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important fact that would become 
known would be this, that, after all the 
advantage derived by the Whigs from 
the possession of the government, after 
all the strenuous exertions put.forth by 
the executive and the court, and after 
all the efforts of their own new Whig 
corporations, the Conservatives were 
triumphant in England and Wales by 
a majority of nearly thiriy votes! 

In three or four days after, the next 
series of returns had been completed, 
and it was then known that Scotland 
had reduced the Conservative majority 
by thirteen votes ; still leaving, how- 
ever, the decision of Great Britain, taken 
all together, even by the confession of 
the ministerialists themselves, against 
Lord Melbourne’s government. 

In another week, however, the re- 
turns from Ireland were completed, 
and these last gave the ministry a ma- 
jority of 73 votes against 32, or at least 
forty on the balance. The general re- 
sult, therefore, turns out to be, a minis- 
terial majority of about twenty, on the 
whole House of Commons. 

But even the ministerial journals 
themselves, as the Globe for instance, 
adopted this very natural order, and 
gave the total results of each country 
by itself; first of England,—then, of 
Scotland,—and, lastly, of Ireland. 

Yet, now, it is coolly demanded ofus 
by the ministerial writers, that we shall 
accept this general result as a whole, 
and on no account presume to utter a 
syllable as to its component parts. 
“* Let those who burn to imbrue their 
hands in blood, to overcast with clouds 
the orb of light,” &c. &c., says the mi- 
nisterial pamphleteer, “ dwell on that 
epithet—Irisu !” 

Before, however, we submit to be thus 
silenced by mere bluster and big words, 
may we not ask, whether, if the case 
were exactly reversed, there is any rea- 
sonable probability that these gentry 
would themselves have adopted the 
rule which they endeavour to enforce 
upon us? Does any one believe, for 


instance, that if the result of the elec- 

tions of 1835 had been a majority, in 

England, of 20 against Sir Robert 

Peel, just overbalanced by a majority of 

thirty in his favour in Scotland and 

Ireland,—does any one imagine that in 
NSN 
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that case the Whig journalists would 
have let a single day pass without re- 
minding Sir Robert that “ the decision 
of England was against him ?” 

But why need we imagine possible 
cases? The facts are on record! It 
was from the Whig journalists that we 
first learned to scrutinise majorities, 
and to reduce into its component parts 
the ministerial phalanx! Are we to 
forget the years 1821 and 1822, in 
which Lord Castlereagh was often 
closely pressed by the Creeveys and 
Tierneys of that day, and in which the 
Morning Chronicle never failed to 
inform us how many Scotch, how many 
Irish members, and how many place- 
men, voted in each majority? Take a 
single example :— 

In March 1822, there was a division 
of the House on a motion of Lord 
Normanby’s (the present Lord Mul- 
grave), for the abolition of the office of 
one of the postmasters-general. The 
numbers were, — 

For ministers, 182 
Against them, 156. 


And the Chronicle of March 16 
carefully scrutinised that division, and 
informed us that there were, 


In the Majority. 
20 Scotch, 
18 Irish, and only 
9 English, caper | 
Members, with | 
52 Placemen. 


In the Minority. 
5 Scotch, 
7 Irish, 
36 English County 
Members. 


And this was the constant practice 
of the Whig journals. With what de- 
cency, then, can they adopt this prac- 
tice when it suits their purpose, and 
yet loudly protest against it when it 
detects their weakness ? 

Whether they protest against it, how- 
ever, or not, we shall not fail, in the 
coming session, constantly to follow 
their own precedents, and to reduce 
each important division into its com- 
ponent parts. If, for instance, they 
offer us another English or Trish 
Church-robbery Bill, and press it to 
a division, we shall exactly copy the 
Chronicle’s own formula, and remind 
the public that the division contains — 


For the measure: 


Trish Members. 72 | Irish Members 32 
Scotch ditto.... 33 | Scotch ditto .. 20 
English County English Coun- 
ditto ....+. 43] tyditto.... 115 
with 
Placemen 


Against it: 


sere 37 
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Nor shall the people of England be 
allowed to forget, for a single day, that 
the voices of their representatives are, 
in every case, over-ruled and rendered 
nugatory by the opposition of O’Con- 
nell and his seventy-two myrmidons, 
Of this, the Chronicle and its coad- 
jutors may rest assured. 

2. But the second point which invites 
consideration, is one exhibiting, as we 
might well expect, an entire forgetful- 
ness of the ground just before taken, 
It had been declared to be invidious, 
unfair, and irritating, to draw any dis- 
tinction between different classes of 
members of parliament ; all possessing, 
by the constitution, equal votes. A 
member from Ireland, or from Scot- 
land, was, in all points, on a perfect 
equality with a member from Kent; 
and it was quite atrocious even to 
attempt to draw any distinction be- 
tween them. And yet these very same 
gentlemen, in the next moment, are 
quite ready to scrutinize and dissect 
the English returns, and to endeavour 
to prove that the members returned in 
Lord Melbourne’s interest are of a 
better description, elected by higher 
constituencies, and entitled to more 
consideration, than those returned in 
opposition to his policy. So that 
a scrutiny of this kind is good when it 
answers a Whiggish end, but altogether 
criminal and unconstitutional when it 
produces an inconvenient result ! 

Thus plainly at variance with each 
other are the Whig arguments. At 
one moment it is said, “ the masses are 
with us ;” and nothing can be so atro- 
cious, so likely to create even a civil 
war, as to discriminate between dif- 
ferent classes of the representative 
body. But the very next instant, per- 
plexed by the almost equal balance of 
parties in the House of Commons, the 
Whig journalist rushes into a scrutiny, 
and endeavours to shew that the Eng- 
lish ministerial minority is of more real 
value, looking to the constituencies by 
which that minority was returned, than 
the Conservative majority which it is 
impossible to deny that England has 
elected. 

But in all this backward-and-forward 
sort of reasoning there is the most en- 
tire confusion— or, rather, absence — 
of all principle. And the difficulty in 
replying to such argumentation is, that 
it is impossible to ascertain on what 
ground the Whigs mean to make their 
stand, 
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“The masses are with us,” they 
sometimes exclaim. But this is neither 
true, on the one hand, nor is the boast 
consistent with the principle of the 
Reform-bill on the other. 

“ The masses” are no more Whig- 
gish than they are Turkish. If the 
great multitude of the people, includ- 
ing all the working classes, have any 
decided political bias, it is clearly to- 
wards Radicalism. Set a ministerial 
Whig and an out-and-out Radical, of 
any talent, before ten thousand people, 
on any hustings in the kingdom, and 
the Radical majority will never be less 
than ten to one. This has been seen, 
in many cases, within the last two 
years; as at Glasgow, twelve months 
ago, when the show of hands was 
against Lord W. Bentinck and in fa- 
vour of a youth of the name of Mills ; 
at Sheffield, where Mr. Parker, a mi- 
nisterialist, was beaten, on the hust- 
ings, by an itinerant orator of the name 
of Bell; at Nottingham, some time 
since, where Sir John Hobhouse lost 
the show of hands, by a vast majority ; 
and, in short, in every case in which 
Whiggism and Radicalism have come 
fairly into contact. In every instance in 
which the Whiggish policy has been 
fairly submitted to a large multitude, 
and Radicalism opposed to it, “ the 
masses” have uniformly decided in fa- 
vour of Radicalism. Only give “ the 
masses” the power of deciding the 
character of the government, and the 
Whigs and Whiggism would vanish in 
an hour. 

But the Ministerialists, although 
they are fond of a senseless and un- 
founded boast of this kind, have not 
the least intention of defering to the 
views or desires of “the masses.” The 
very principle of their Reform-bill 
wholly excludes the great majority of 
the people from all political power. 
It selects about one-fifth part of the 
male population, bestows the franchise 
upon them, and for ever excludes all 
the remainder. Nor is this done on 
the principle that this one-fifth will 
express the views and feelings of all 
the rest: on the contrary, every one 
knows that the bias of this select fifth 
part is wholly different from that of 
the other four-fifths ; inasmuch as the 
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** GENERAL RESULT OF THE ELECTION IN THE ENGLISH BOROUGHS, 






whole body, as we have just seen, would 
lean towards Radicalism, while the 

selected portion— the electors under 
the Reform-bill—are found to be 
partly Whigs and partly Conservatives. 
But the principle of the bill is, that 
these select few are better qualified than 
“the masses” would be, to exercise a 
sound judgment on legislative matters ; 
and, therefore, the final and ultimate 
power in the state is placed in their 
hands, to the exclusion and overruling 
of the wishes and views of the great 
body of the people. 

This is the principle of the Reform- 
bill, and we quarrel not with it. But 
we do quarrel with the Whig assump- 
tion which is often hazarded,— that 
the great bulk of the population is 
with Lord Melbourne’s government. 
The assertion is not true, in the first 
place, as a fair trial between a Whig 
and a Radical, on any hustings in 
the kingdom, would instantly shew ; 
and in the next place, if it were so, by 
your own measure, the Reform-bill, 
you have excluded “ the masses ” from 
political power—have declared them 
unfit for the exercise of the elective 
franchise; and have appealed from 
them to the better informed and more 
intelligent middle classes of the com- 
munity. 

But here the ministerial writers are 
ready with another pirouette. Having 
first relied upon the ignorant, they now 
suddenly turn to the well-informed ; 
having begun with the many, they now 
fly to the few. The following is an 
argument, seriously put together and 
presented to the world, as furnishing a 
clear proof that the ministerial phalanx, 
weak though it be in numbers, is en- 
titled to bear down, by its moral weight, 
all that can be brought against it! 

The Scotsman, the chief ministerial 
journal in Scotland, is entitled to 
the credit of having first concocted this 
statement, and it would be wrong to 
deprive that publication of so great an 
honour. But it has been transplanted, 
either entire or abridged, into all the 
principal organs of the Whig party in 
England, and may therefore be taken 
to be their favourite argument and 
view of the question, It runs as 
follows :— 





“The following table shews what number of Reformers and Tories have been 
returned to parliament by each class of boroughs, and what is the aggregate popula- 


tion of the towns which have returned Reformers and Tories, In the case of towns 
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which return one Reformer and one Tory, half the population is assigned to one class, 


and half to the other : — 


Towns. 


Class ist, a! of 100,000 and 


upws ards) . oe ™ 


Class 2d, (towns of 50 ,000, ail 
less than 100 000) ..cccee 

Class 3d, (towns of 20,000, ae 
less than 50 000) .... 

Class 4th, (towns of 10,000, and}! 4 
less than 20,000) . 

Class 5th, (towns of less than 
10,000 inhabitants) ........ 9 


: 


201 


Total number of English borough ain Aunties of ny 
those for universities) Ceccccceccescccccecs 


Population. Members. | 


In favour of Reform- 
Conservatism. fs. 


In favour of | 


Reform. Tories. 


1,826,000 


193,000 | 


431,000 | 975,000 
309,000 
336,000 | 


272,000 | 


1,585, 000 | 192 145 


337 


Total population of English boroughs .......+.++++ee+0+ 5,017,000.” 


Now, from this table, it will be seen 
at a glance, that in the first three classes, 
the towns of 20,000 inhabitants and 
upwards, the “ Reform” interest has a 
clear ascendancy, while in the remain- 


ing boroughs—those having less than 
20,000 inhabitants—the majority of 
members elected is with the Conserv- 
atives. The numbers stand as follow: 


Reformers. Conservatives, 


Towns of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards, return.. 80 29 


Towns of less than 20,000 inhabitants........000. 


It is clear, therefore, that the whole 
ministerial majority on the English bo- 
roughs is derived from the large towns. 
In fact, it is produced by the new 
boroughs mene by their own measure, 
the Reform-bill. 

But, now hear the conclusion drawn 
by the Scotsman from these facts. We 
give it in the writer’s own words : 


** No one can deny that there is more 
independence and intelligence in the 
towns than in the country, and in the 
great towns than in the small. Now we 
see, from the above summary, that the 
strength of the Liberal party bears an 
exact proportion to the numbers of the 
intelligent and independent classes. In 
the great towns it is overwhelming; in 
those of the first and second classes to- 
gether, it is nearly as five to one; and 
faulty as the present system is in many 
respects, it is evident that, if the repre- 
sentation of England were confined to 
towns with 10,000 inhabitants and up. 
wards, ministers would find themselves 
in a majority of very nearly two to one. 

On the faith of this analy sis we say, 
therefore, with perfect confidence, that 
the thinking, the best- -informed, and the 
most independent part of the people of 
England, have pronounced, by @ vast ma- 
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jority, in favour of ministers, and this as 


clearly as if it were written in the skies.” 


Now this is neither more nor less 
than an attempted repetition of the 
thimble-rigging manceuvre by which 
the new boroughs were first created. 
*¢ Look,” said Lord Durham, “ at the 
wealth, education, and _ intelligence, 
congregated in the outskirts and envi- 
rons of London, and now wholly with- 
out representation! Behold the opu- 
lence of the Regent’s Park, the squares 
of Marylebone and Bloomsbury—con- 
sider the learning of the inns of court— 
think of the vast interests connected 
with the docks and the banks of the 
Thames,— and ask yourself, whether 
it is just and reasonable that all these 
should remain without the least share 
in the representation ?”” 

Lord Durham’s argument prevailed ; 
parliament determined to enfranchise 
the districts surrounding the City of 
London, and the metropolitan boroughs 
were formed. And what is the result! 
Just this, that Unrepresentation is 
changed into Misrepresentation —that 
the inhabitants of the Regent's Park 
and of Russell Square are just as far 
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from being represented by any mem- 
bers of their own choice as ever; but 
that certain persons are now sent into 
the House of Commons by the lanes 
and alleys of Somers’ Town and St. 
Giles’s, who professedly represent the 
wealth and intelligence of Marylebone 
and Bloomsbury, but who are actually 
chosen by the poverty and ignorance of 
St. Giles’s and Bagnigge Wells. 

This is the simple fact, and it just 
reverses the picture presented by the 
Scotsman. Doubtless there is, as was 
argued by Lord Durham, property 
and intelligence enough in Marylebone 
to deserve a direct representation. But 
if the choice of the representative is 
given to mere numbers, without the 
least regard to property or education 
or standing in life, then the result must 
necessarily be that which is now before 
our eyes,—to wit, that the Regent’s 
Park and Portland Place have no voice 
whatever in the choice of the member, 
but that the selection rests wholly with 
the frequenters of the beer-shops, led 
on by an auctioneer, a publican, and a 
retailer of coals ! 

And Marylebone is a fair sample 
of the new boroughs in general. A 
scheme might easily have been con- 
trived, in the fabrication of the Reform- 
bill, by which the property and intelli- 
gence of these towns and districts might 
have been brought into play. But the 
framers of that bill either cared not, 
or knew not how, to accomplish this ; 
and, consequently, they merely vested 
the representation in those sort of 
constituencies which Lord John Rus- 
sell had himself deliberately described 
as “ THE WORST OF ALL NANDS,— the 
population of large cities.” * 

But let us draw still closer to this 
hypothesis of the Scotsman, and ex- 
amine it with due consideration. There 
are two things attempted to be shewn 
in this statement, and both are directly 
opposed to the facts as they really exist. 

First, there is an attempt to shew 
“a vast majority” of the people in 
favour of ministers. This is done by 
bringing into view the population, 
and thus arraying 3,632,000 against 
1,385,000. And yet the Scotsman 
knows full well that the “ population ” 
is excluded from all interference with 
the matter, by the Reform-bill itself. 

But, more than this, the Scotsman 
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knows that if, in these 57 large towns, 
in which alone his ministerial majority 
is found, the “ population” were really 
appealed to, the result would be that, 
instead of “ a vast majority in favour of 
ministers,” there would not be 19 mi- 
nisterialists returned out of the whole 
109! Ile knows very well that if the 
* population” of Glasgow, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, and 
the other great towns, were left to de- 
cide the question, they would cry out, 
almost unanimously, “ No House of 
Lords! No Established Church ! Give 
us Vote by Ballot, Annual Parliaments, 
and Universal Suffrage; and give us 
ministers who will carry all these mea- 
sures !”” 

In fact, the attempt to reckon the 
* population” of the great towns 
among the supporters of ministers is 
an impudent attempt at deceit. There 
is not a man so ignorant of the state 
of feeling among these great masses of 
population, as not to know that their 
feeling is not Whiggish, but decidedly 
Radical ! 

But our chief business is with the 
other false representation,— to wit, that 
* the thinking, the best informed, and the 
most independent part of the people of 
England, have pronounced, by a vast 
majority, in favour of ministers.” We 
wish to give this assertion a serious 
investigation, both because it is, in the 
Yankee phrase, “ important, if true ;” 
and, also, because we feel pretty con- 
fident of shewing that, instead of being 
true, it is just the very opposite to the 
truth ! 

Is, then, the intelligence, the educa- 
tion, and the property of the country, 
arrayed on the side of the ministry, or 
on that of the Conservatives? We are 
quite willing to abide by the result of 
this inquiry. 

One of the Scotch Radicals has lately 
published a proposition for what he 
calls “ a knowledge qualification.” We 
shall not waste words upon his plan, 
since all practical men must perceive 
at a glance that no scheme of the kind 
could ever be brought to bear. The 
project, however, justly deserves to be 
ranked among those numerous theories 
which would unquestionably effect 
great improvements, if it were but pos- 
sible to bring them into operation. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more desir- 
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able, than that the members of the le- 
gislature should be selected almost 
wholly, or at least in a great degree, by 
those who are mentally and morally 
qualified to judge of their fitness. 
Consequently, were it only possible to 
leave the selection of members of par- 
liament entirely, or chiefly, in the hands 
of men of education and intelligence, 
such a change must inevitably work a 
vast improvement. 

The project, however, is clearly im- 
practicable ; and, being impracticable, 
we are compelled, under our present 
imperfect system, to be content with as 
near an approximation as possible to 
this desirable state of things. And no- 
thing, probably, would approach nearer 
to it than such a discrimination of the 
members and their constituencies as 
would confer a degree of moral weight 
and consideration on the representa- 
tive of an educated body, and would 
treat with disregard and light esteem 
the delegate ofan ignorant rabble. The 
Scotsman professes to deal with the 
matter after this fashion, and demands 
that the verdict of the people shall pass 
by consent in favour of the ministers, 
— because, says the writer, “the think- 
ing, the best informed, and the most in- 
dependent, part of the people of Eng- 
land have declared on their side.” 

Now, we grapple, without hesitation, 
with this assertion, and shall proceed, 
first, to shew that it is a monstrous 
fallacy, and a cheat; and, then, to 
pursue the subject until we have more 
accurately classed and arranged the 
whole House of Commens, and have 
shewn who are the real representatives 
of the intelligence and education of the 
country, and on which side of the house 
the majority of them will be found. 

First, then, we are to consider the 
assumption of the Scotsman, that by 
the return of a majority of “ Reform- 
ers” from the large towns, it is clear 
“that the thinking, the best informed, 
and the most independent part of the 
people of England have pronounced, 
by a vast majority, in favour of minis- 
ters.” 

Now, the fault of this statement is, 
that it is nothing else than a piece of 
“ thimble-rigging ;” that there is in it 
an artful change of terms, by which a 
conclusion is reached which could ne- 
ver be attained by any fair reasoning. 
Let us try to detect and disentangle 
this piece of chicanery. 

There generally exists in every great 
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city and borough a considerable mass 
of well-informed and intelligent men, 
whose knowledge, whose judgment, 
and whose deep interest in good go- 
vernment, must eminently fit them for 
the choice of representatives. This 
will be granted on all hands. 

“ Therefore,” proceeds the Scotsman, 
“you must admit that the representa- 
tives selected by these eminently qua- 
lified persons are clearly entitled to be 
regarded as speaking the sentiments 
of ‘the thinking, the best-informed, 
and the most intelligent portion of the 
people.” And in behalf of the minis- 
try we claim their verdict.” 

Here we catch a glimpse of the pea, 
as it is dexterously slipped from one 
thimble to the other. 

We have admitted that in the large 
towns and districts, such as Manches- 
ter, Edinburgh, and Marylebone, there 
certainly does exist a large amount of 
intelligent, educated, and independent 
men, whose choice could hardly be 
otherwise than a good one. But we 
have not admitted that the choice is left 
in their hands. We have not admitted 
either that these form the constituency, 
or that they can sensibly influence the 
election. On the contrary, they are in 
all these cases the minority, and they 
are in nearly all decidedly overruled 
by the mass of voters; and thus a dou- 
ble evil and injury arises, both to 
themselves and to the community at 
large. First, that the whole benefit 
of their knowledge and experience is 
lost; and, secondly, that while they 
have practically no voice in the selec- 
tion of the representative, that repre- 
sentative is, after all, palmed upon the 
public as the object of their preference 
and selection. Just thus the residents 
in Russell Square and Lincoln’s Inn 
have, ostensibly, the credit of selecting 
Mr. Thomas Wakley ; and the inha- 
bitants of the Regent's Park are, no- 
minally, represented by Doctor Sir 
Samuel Whalley : whereas, had either 
the one or the other of these neighbour- 
hoods any real weight in the election, 
they would as soon think of returning 
Jack Ketch as either of these two 
eminent personages ! 

The assumption, then, that the mem- 
bers returned by the large towns and 
boroughs are the choice of a higher 
class of voters than those in other con- 
stituencies, is wholly unfounded. If 
we mean to ascertain the ¢ru¢h on this 
poiut—which was not at all the ob- 
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ject with the Scotsman—we shall shape 
our inquiry in a more practical way, 
and ask, What are the constituencies 
of these great towns! Are they of a 
better, or a worse description, than in 
other places? Are they more select, 
or more promiscuous, than in the smaller 
towns, and in the counties? These 
are the points upon which depends the 
question, Whether the representatives 
of the large towns and cities are en- 
titled to a paramount consideration, 
in the muster of parties in the new 
House of Commons ? 

Now, the fact is, that so far from 
these constituencies being of a higher 
order than others, they are in reality 
the very lowest that ¢his island, at 
least, can furnish. They touch and 
indicate the ultimate point of enfran- 
chisement, beyond which the framers 
of the Reform-bill did not think it safe 
to venture. 

On all hands (when the new system 
was excogitating), except among de- 
clared Republicans, Universal Suffrage 
was repudiated. Lord John Russell 


himself stigmatises it as “the grave of 


all temperate liberty, and the parent 
of tyranny and license.”* Household 
Suffrage was the next degree. This 
was, with equal decision, rejected by 
the reconstructors of our representative 
system. Various plans were mooted, 
but it was never once thought either 
safe or feasible to descend so low as 
this. Between a 20/. franchise and 
one of 101. there was a degree of hesi- 
tation, and, at last, the question was 
decided in favour of the lower of the 
two ; not that the higher scale was not 
generally felt to be more desirable jn 
the large towns, but that it was feared 
that constituencies of 20/. householders 
in the smaller boroughs would have 
been too limited in numbers. 

And what is the working of the 
system, as it now exists? It is, that 
in many places—especially in the 
metropolitan boroughs —a 10/. fran- 
chise is, in fact, a household franchise ! 
that very franchise which the framers 
of the Reform-bill judged to be unsafe, 
and which they never for a moment 
contemplated introducing. In Mary- 
lebone and Finsbury, for instance, 
where are there any houses of a lower 
rental than 10/. a-year? No such are 
to be found. The franchise, therefore, 
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belongs to every person occupying a 
house in the district, and paying his 
rates and taxes. This is household 
suffrage ; a single step, only, removed 
from universal suffrage, or a purely 
democratic franchise. 

But this is obviously not only a 
lower franchise than the authors of the 
Reform-bill judged to be desirable or 
safe, but it is clearly, also, the lowest 
of all the various other franchises in 
this division of the United Kingdom. 
The voters in our counties consist of a 
select class, who are either actually 
possessed of real property, or are occu- 
piers to such an extent as to place 
them very decidedly among the middle 
classes of society. The voters in the 
smaller boroughs, too, are also of a 
select class, though of a rank one or 
two degrees lower than the county 
voters. A house of more than 10/. 
rental in a small town is a respectable 
habitation. The rents paid by the la- 
bouring classes scarcely ever reach half 
this sum. This franchise, then, gives 
us a select class of voters, including all 
the respectable tradesmen, manufac- 
turers, professional men, and gentry, 
of a borough-town, but not going 
below them. 

The larger the town, however, the 
higher the rate of house rent. In a 
country town of moderate size, none of 
the labourers live in 10/. houses. In 
large manufacturing towns, many of 
the labourers do live in houses of that 
rental. In the metropolitan boroughs, 
the labouring classes must needs all 
live in houses of this rental,—for the 
best of all reasons, that there is no 
lower class of habitation. 

And thus we find, upon examination, 
that, in place of the constituencies of 
our large towns being of a higher and 
better description than in the smaller 
boroughs, the fact is just the reverse. 
The 10/. housekeepers in” small towns 
are a select body, embracing the more 
respectable classes of the town. The 
10/. householders in Manchester or 
Marylebone are not a select body, but 
are constituted in a great degree of the 
labouring classes,— a class of men who, 
in smaller boroughs, never come up to 
the rank of a 10/. housekeeper. 

In a word, then, instead of the voters 
for the large towns in England being, 
as the Scotsman would fraudulently re- 
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present them, “ the thinking, the best- 
informed, and the most intelligent part 
of the people,” they are just the reverse. 
It is in these towns that the franchise 
touches the lowest point in the scale ; 
it is here that the nearest approach is 
made to universal suffrage —that very 
system which Lord John Russell thus 
describes : “ Universal suffrage gives 
the whole power to money and to 
multitude; and thus disfranchises the 
middle class, the most disinterested, 
the most independent, and the most 
unprejudiced ofall.”* His lordship has, 
in these lines, exactly foreshadowed the 
working of his own measure in the 
metropolitan boroughs. In those dis- 
tricts the middle classes are most ef- 
fectually disfranchised ; and the choice 
of members, instead of resting, as the 
Scotsman would have us believe, with 
** the thinking, the best-informed, and 
the most independent part of the peo- 
ple,” is thrown wholly into the hands 
of pot-house clubs, led on by the most 
ignorant, vulgar, and selfish of dema- 
gogues. 

We say, then, that instead of this 
audacious assertion of the Scotsman be- 
ing true, it wholly misrepresents the 
truth ; it states the facts, not as they 
really are, but just the very opposite. 
Let us, however, proceed a step further, 
and investigate for ourselves the real 
state of the case, with reference to the 
balanced predicament of the House of 
Commons, and to the different classes 
of the people by whom the members 
of that House have been selected. The 
Scotsman has only partially touched 
the subject ; confining its view merely 
to the boroughs, and dividing these 
into the more populous and the less 
populous of the whole body. To our 
view, the English representatives na- 
turally resolve themselves into five 
classes, which we shall arrange with 
reference to the “ Knowledge Qualifi- 
cation” which each of them may be 
supposed to possess. These five classes 
are — 

The Universities. 

The Counties. 

The smaller Boroughs. 

The larger Boroughs. 

The Metropolitan Districts. 


Let us proceed to deal with these, 
each in its order. 


i. And to begin with the first class, 
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surely not even the Scotsman itself can 
deny that the highest order of electors 
that the realm can furnish are found 
in the Universities. Here we have “ the 
Knowledge Qualification,” not only in 
some degree, but in the highest; and 
not only pretty largely diffused, but 
possessed by all the electors. Ilere we 
have, indeed, “ the thinking, the best- 
informed, and the most independent ” 
of all the elective bodies in the realm. 
Perhaps, in another period of our his- 
tory, the Scotsman would have boldly 
denied them the possession of the third 
of these qualifications, and would have 
asserted that the members of our 
universities were the servile adherents 
of “ the powers that be ;” but, obvi- 
ously, this fault cannot now be alleged 
against them, when exercising their 
franchise against the influence of the 
great distributors of patronage, the mi- 
nistry. In all points, then, the elective 
bodies of the Universities stand forth as 
unquestionably the first in order. And 
their verdict is given, unanimously, and 
without a dissentient voice, in favour of 
the Conservative party. 

2. The next class we have to consi- 
der are the Counties. These have al- 
ways been, until of late, the favourite 
portions of our 4 with all 
Reformers. Mr. Pitt’s chief panacea, 
in his juvenile schemes of reform, was 
to increase the number of county mem- 
bers. The constant appeal of the 
Whigs, for many successive years, 
when Lord Castlereagh led a majority 
consisting of two-thirds of the House, 
was, ** See how the county members, 
the purer parts of the representation, 
vote.” The Chronicle used to analyse 
every division, from 1817 to 1823, 
with this view ; and Lord John Russell, 
in his essay, states a number of cases in 
which, while a Tory ministry shewed a 
great majority of the borough members, 
the county members voted on the po- 
pular side. 


“‘ Thus, on Mr. Dunning’s motion in 
1780, ministers, in 215 members, had 
only 11 county members, whilst their 
opponents, in 233, had 69. On the Wal- 
cheren expedition, the English county 
members against ministers were nearly 
three to two; but the majority (of the 
whole House) was in favour of the admi- 
nistration. In 1817, on the question of 
appointing a finance committee with less 
than five placemen upon it, the county 
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members divided 27 to 15 for the oppo- 
sition ; the House at large, 178 to 136 
for ministers. On a motion for reducing 
two lords of the Admiralty, the county 
members were 35 to 16; the House, 208 
to 152 the other way.” * 


And it was on the ground that the 
counties furnished the best and purest 
parts of the representation —the small 
boroughs being corrupt, and the popu- 
lation of large towns being “ the worst 
of all hands” into which the govern- 
ment could be thrown — it was on this 
very ground that the framers of the 
Reform-bill proposed both to increase 
very greatly the numbers of county re- 
presentatives, and also to enlarge, in 
various ways, the constituencies which 
returned them. 

But we shall probably be met at 
this point by an exclamation touching 
“ the Chandos clause,” and, perhaps, 
even by a positive assertion that the 
character of the county representation 
is wholly changed by the admission of 
the 50/. tenants at will. 

It is natural that the beaten party 
should seek for some excuse for its 
defeat, and we will not wonder, there- 
fore, at the absurd stress which has 
been laid on this very harmless and 
reasonable amendment, Let us remem- 
ber, however, that the clamour which 
the Whigs and Radicals make about 
this said clause has very little of fact 
or of reason in it—that it is, after all, 
nothing more than an hypothesis, by 
which the defeated party endeavours 
to account for its overthrow ; and 
that this hypothesis, on the least exa- 
mination, may turn out to be untenable. 

What are the facts of the case? Let 
them be briefly stated. 

In reconstructing the Ilouse of Com- 
mons, this, the county representation, 
was just that part of the old system 
with which the Reformers found little 
or no fault. It was so excellent in 
their eyes, that all they proposed to do 
was to increase very greatly its amount, 
and enlarge, also, its elements, by add- 
ing various new classes of electors. A 
large deduction was made from the 
borough representation, in order that 
the county members might be aug- 
mented in number. And the holders of 
various descriptions of property, such as 
copyholders, long leaseholders, and the 
freeholders of cities and boroughs 
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(heretofore excluded), were all at once 
enfranchised. All this was the propo- 
sition of the framers of the Reform- 
bill, and the whole of their plans were 
carried into full effect. While, how- 
ever, the bill was in committee, and 
while various classes, such as copy- 
holders, and leaseholders of a certain 
description, were being for the first 
time enfranchised, it was proposed by 
Lord Chandos to go one step further, 
and to simplify the whole measure, by 
at once including all persons occupying 
houses or lands of the value of 50/. 
per annum. The proposition appeared 
so reasonable, that in a house consist- 
ing of more than two-thirds Reformers, 
and scarcely one-third Tories, the sug- 
gested amendment was carried by ma- 
jorities, first of 232 against 148, and 
afterwards of 272 against 32! 

The effect of this amendment, we 
are now told by the disappointed Whigs 
and Radicals, has been to make the 
counties nothing else than so many 
close boroughs of the great landlords. 
Now, at the outset we may remark, 
that this result, could it be a natural 
or necessary consequence of the propo- 
sition, must have been foreseen by all 
the country Whigs then in the house ; 
and that it is strange that such a propo- 
sition, if its certain operation would be 
to spoil the whole county representa- 
tion, should have passed a House of 
Commons containing a decided ma- 
jority of Reformers ! 

The alleged fact, however, let it be 
remembered, is wholly unsustained by 
any evidence. It is a mere hypothesis, 
—an assumption uueetel ie the 
least proof. And, further, we shall 
find, on examination, that all the as- 
certainable facts of the case bear strong- 
ly on the very opposite direction. 

In the first place, let us observe that 
the county constituencies, all over 
England, have been very greatly en- 
larged,— frequently to twice or thrice 
their former extent, This, of itself, 
establishes a prima facie improbability 
that they can have become more ser- 
vile. 

But of what sort of persons have 
these additions consisted? Of tens of 
thousands of copyholders,— men pos- 
sessing property which is as securely 
their own, on certain well-defined legal 
conditions, as freehold itself: — Lease 
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holders, too, of sixty or of twenty years’ 
tenure,— whose independence of the 
owner of the property, in ninety-nine 
cases out of an hundred, is most abso- 
lute: — All these classes of voters have 
been added to the county constituen- 
cies by the Whigs themselves; and 
there can be no manner of doubt that 
by these means a vast body of inde- 
pendent voters was thrown into the regi- 
ster in every county in England ; and 
thus those very constituencies which 
the Whigs and Radicals had previously 
held up to admiration, were still fur- 
ther removed from the possibility of 
landlord-dictation. 

But, lastly, came the proposition of 
the Marquess of Chandos: “ Why not 
enfranchise every man having a holding 
to the amount of 50/. a-year?” The 
idea was no sooner mooted, than its 
simplicity and its obvious justice at 
once established it in public favour ; 
and, as we have already said, a large 
majority of a house of declared Whigs 
and Radicals affirmed the motion. 
That they would have done so, if there 
had existed the least ground to believe 
that the result would be to throw the 
counties into the hands of a few great 
landlords, is not to be supposed fora 
moment. 

The cry, however, now is, that “ the 
Chandos clause has done it all — that 
the Chandos clause has made all the 
county constituencies strongholds of 
Toryism.” Sometimes, however, the 
accusation goes further, and affirms 
“ that the 50/. clause places the county 
representation wholly at the mercy of 
the great landlords.” Now, the latter 
of these statements is wholly untrue ; 
but the former we readily admit. The 
Chandos clause has made the county 
constituencies strongholds of Toryism ; 
for the very plain and obvious reason, 
that it has placed the representation of 
the counties, in a real and bond fide 
manner, in the hands of the middle 
classes; and that the middle classes 
are very decidedly Conservative. ‘ The 
men possessed of 500/. a-year” said 
Lord Brougham, in the Edinburgh 
Review, “are, throughout the coun- 
try, generally Conservative.” Now, 
the Chandos clause gives the men of 
500/. a-year a considerable influence 
in the representation of the counties, 
and the result is just what might natu- 
rally be expected. 

But to ascribe this result to mere 
landlord-dictation is a miserable pre- 
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tence, vamped up by the Whigs to 
cover their defeat. From their repre- 
sentations, one would really suppose 
that the class of persons holding pro- 
perty to the value of 50/. a-year, and 
upwards, were just the most dependant 
sort of people in the realm. But 
look at the facts of the case for a few 
moments, and this monstrous mis- 
representation will quickly vanish 
away. 

Any man accustomed to travel over 
England, will easily recall to mind the 
multitudes of little towns and villages 
which, in a week or fortnight’s tour, 
he will have to pass through, none of 
which have any representatives of their 
own. He will also remark, in an 
instant, the myriads of comfortable 
houses, cottage villas, and the like, 
which (especially within sixty miles of 
London) are scattered over the whole 
face of the country, and which, at first 
sight, tell their own tale —that they 
owe their existence to the independence 
and rural taste of men whose talents 
and exertions have given them com- 
petence, and whose heart’s desire is 
fulfilled by a return to their native 
soil and early recollections. 

Now, only a small portion of these 
rural retreats will be found to be free- 
hold; and of the little towns and vil- 
lages which cover the whole face of 
the country, few, indeed, are inhabited 
by the actual proprietors of the soil. 
Iiere, then, the Chandos clause comes 
in. It takes the most respectable habi- 
tations in the small towns, and every de- 
tached residence, of respectable cha- 
racter, which it finds scattered over the 
country; and it says to all, without 
inquiry into the terms of tenure, “ You 
are enfranchised ; your occupiers must 
needs be free and independent men — 
in general, educated and intelligent ; 
—you all, therefore, from this time 
forth, shall confer votes for the counties 
in which you are situated.” 

And this is the sort of general and 
comprehensive enfranchisement which 
is now represented as rendering the 
counties servile, and subject to dicta- 
tion! Why, even Joseph Hume him- 
self refuses to father this absurd sup- 
position! He himself says, “I voted 
for the 50/. tenantry clause, on the 
broad principle of extending the suf- 
frage as much as possible ; and those 
who recognise property as a qualifi- 
cation for suffrage, can scarcely affirm 
that a tenant of 50/. per annum is less 
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entitled than a 40s. freeholder or a 
101. householder.” * 

The fact we believe to be, that the 
number of dependant voters—of tenants 
who are really subject to the influence 
of their landlords—which this clause of 
Lord Chandos has added to the county 
constituencies, is very small; and is 
quite overbalanced by the really inde- 
pendent voters created by the various 
provisos of the Reform-bill—the copy- 
holders, leaseholders, and householders 
of various descriptions. The county 
franchise is now, far more than it ever 
was before, diffused over the whole 
surface of the middling classes, pro- 
perly so called; and the real cause of 
that Conservative ascendency which so 
annoys the Whigs and Radicals is, 
that the middling classes are becoming 
decidedly Conservative. 

But there is nothing like bringing 
such an hypothesis as this to the test 
of facts. It is said, that the English 
counties have become Tory close-bo- 
roughs of late; and that the Chandos 
clause, enabling the great landlords 
to swamp all the constituencies with 
crowds of 50/. tenants at will, is the 
cause of this. Proof of these asser- 
tions, however, has never been offered. 
Let us see if we cannot adduce evi- 
dence which tends strongly to a totally 
opposite conclusion. 

Among the counties which have 
lately been taken, in whole or in part, 
out of the hands of the Whigs, are 
Middlesex and Surrey. Both of these 
counties, for some years past, have 
been in the possession of the Whigs 
and Radicals ; each of them has had its 
constituency greatly augmented by the 
Reform-bill; and in each of them the 
“ Reformers” have lately been de- 
feated. 

In Middlesex, in 1820, during a 
twelve-days’ poll, about 6600 votes 
were recorded, and two Whigs were 
returned. In 1837, the constituency 
is augmented to 12,700; in a two- 
days’ poll more than 9000 votes were 
given, and one of the ministerialists 
Was ejected by a Conservative. 

In Surrey, in 1830, in a five-days’ 
poll, not quite 3000 voters were brought 
up; but both the members returned 
were Whigs. In 1837, so greatly had 


the constituency been increased, that, 
in the two divisions, more than 7000 
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electors polled; and the result was, 
that three Conservatives were returned, 
with only one Whig. 

Here, then, are two most important 
counties, in which the constituencies are 
greatly augmented, and in which that 
augmentation results in the depression 
of the Whig interest, and the growth of 
the Conservative. Let us ask, then, 
what share the Chandos clause has had 
in effecting this change ! 

We answer,—a very great one; 
but not that share which its revilers 
would attribute to it. The augmenta- 
tion of the voters has certainly aided 
the Conservative interest, and that 
augmentation has been principally 
caused by the Chandos clause: and 
yet there is nothing in this augmenta- 
tion which any honest Whig or Radical 
will dare to contemn. 

In Middlesex, the 50/. tenant's 
clause enfranchises all the villages im 
the county. It at once places every 
50/. householder in Liampstead, High- 
gate, Chelsea, Kensington, Fulham, 
Hammersmith, Edmonton, Tottenham, 
Fofield, Harrow, Edgware, Uxbridge, 
and a dozen other small towns, on the 
roll of electors. It has thus added, 
probably, as many as three or four 
thousand householders to the county 
constituency. All this has been done 
by the Chandos clause. 

But has this large enfranchisement of 
new voters increased in the least degree 
the influence of landlords, either Whig 
or Tory? By no means. 

There is no such thing in Middle- 
sex as the influence of landlords. Take 
the most prominent cases, Chelsea 
belongs, in a great degree, to Lord Ca- 
dogan ; Kensington, to Lord Kensing- 
ton; Sir Thomas Wilson is lord of the 
manor of Hampstead; Mr. Tyssen, of 
that of Hackney. Now, inquire, and 
see whether it be possible to find even 
one single solitary case in which a vote 
was influenced either by Lord Cadogan 
or Lord Kensington,— by Sir Thomas 
Wilson or Mr. Tyssen. There was no 
such case! Yet Kensington and Chel- 
sea contain, each of them, about seven 
hundred voters ; and Hampstead about 
three hundred! And if not an in- 
stance can be found, in all these seven- 
teen hundred votes, of the landlord’s 
interference with the franchise, what an 
absurdity is it to represent the Chandos 
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clause as having given the counties into 
the hands of the landlords! 

In East Surrey the case is the same. 
The Chandos clause augmented at 
once the constituency of that county by 
some thousands. It gave votes at 
once to all the housekeepers (of 50/. a- 
year) in Clapham, Battersea, Rich- 
mond, Kingston, Wandsworth, Putney, 
Tooting, and all the other villages in 
the southern suburbs of the metropolis, 
crowded with the villas of the mer- 
chants of London. Thus has East 
Surrey, also, become decidedly Con- 
servative, and this by means of Lord 
Chandos’s clause ; but the influence of 
the landlords has nothing whatever to 
do with the change. 

But, perhaps, we shall be told that 
these two metropolitan counties are 
special cases, and that it is in the rural 
districts that the influence of the land- 
lords is felt, and in these districts that 
the coercion of the 50/. tenants has 
given the ascendency for the Consery- 
ative candidates. In refutation of this, 
we need only point again to one of the 
above cases, that of the county of Sur- 
rey. That county is now formed into 
two divisions: East Surrey, taking 
those parts which immediately adjoin 
the metropolis ; and West Surrey, the 
distant and more rural districts. 

Now, East Surrey, which embraces 
the southern metropolitan suburbs, and 
in which the 50/. renters are not farmers, 
but householders, in Clapham and the 
other villages,— East Surrey is decided- 
ly Conservative. West Surrey, on the 
other hand, which takes the rural dis- 
tricts, and in which the 50/. tenants 
must be chiefly farmers, remains di- 
vided, the Whigs maintaining their 
hold upon one seat. How clearly does 
this shew the truth of our hypothesis, 
that the increase of Conservative feel- 
ing inthe county constituencies, under 
Lord Chandos’s clause, does not at all 
arise from the dependant votes of farm- 
tenants enfranchised thereby, but from 
the 50/. householders, the true middle 
class, who have been every where add- 
ed to the county registers ; and whose 
opinions, as Lord Brougham has con- 
fessed, ave decidedly Conservative. 

3. But we must now proceed to the 
boroughs, and these we divide into 
three classes,—the smaller boroughs, 
the larger, and the metropolitan dis- 
tricts. Our reason is simply this: In 
the smaller borougls, such as Abing- 
don, Wycombe, Devizes, or Banbury, 
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the 10/. renters are really a select class 
among the inhabitants. The labourers, 
earning their 10s. or 12s. per week, 
occupy cottages at 3/. or 4/. a-year; 
and a man who pays three times this 
rent is clearly of the middle class, 
Iie may be a small shopkeeper, or a 
manager of some large proprietor’s 
establishment ; but, at all events, a 
clear and strong line is here drawn 
between the labouring classes and the 
middle class of the inhabitants. 

In the large towns, however, such as 
Birmingham and Manchester, this dis- 
tinction is lost. The wages of mecha- 
nical artisans rising to 30s. or 40s, 
a-week, you find here a large infusion 
of the labouring classes into the elect- 
ive body. But when we come, in the 
last place, to the metropolitan boroughs, 
we find a most entire change. Ina 
country town, not one-fifth of the 
housekeepers will be voters, because 
not one-fifth of the houses are of the 
value of 10/. a-year. But in London, 
there being scarcely a house below that 
rental, the suffrage becomes at once 
household suffrage—all distinction of 
middle classes or labouring classes is 
lost; and the constituency becomes 
that mixed mass which Lord John 
Russell has so emphatically described 
as “ the worst of all hands” in which 
power can be placed ! 

Now, in making the distinction to 
which we have just adhered, between 
the middling classes and the labouring, 
we wish it to be distinctly understood, 
that our only jealousy of the admission 
of the lowest to the elective franchise, 
arises from that one consideration to 
which the Scotch Reformer above al- 
luded to has adverted,—the want of 
the knowledge qualification. We can- 
not profess an hypocritical belief, that 
the great mass of those who are en- 
gaged in daily labour throughout Eng- 
land are possessed even of that neces- 
sary elementary acquaintance with his- 
tory which is essential to the forming 
a correct opinion on any political ques- 
tion. And, if we are told of the in- 
creased intelligence of the artizans of 
our manufacturing towns, we reply, 
that a mere power to read, with no 
other leisure than the profaned Sab- 
bath, and no other study than the Sun- 
day newspaper, can only make that 
sort of flippant, half-informed, and rash 
politician, who must certainly be “ the 
worst of all hands” into which the desti- 
nies of the country could be committed. 
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And now we are prepared to sum 
up the case, and to ask, What has been 
the separate verdict of each of these 
great classes of the electors of England 
—the Universities, the Counties, the 
smaller Boroughs, the larger Boroughs, 
and the Metropolitan Districts? The 
answer is as follows : 

The Universities, whose constituen- 
cies consist wholly of educated men, 
and, for the most part, of men in in- 
dependent circumstances, have returned 
all Conservatives; and that without 
even an attempt at opposition. 

The Counties, whose constituencies, 
now enlarged by the admission of the 
whole body of the middling classes, 
consist of all the freeholders, copy- 
holders, 50/. leaseholders, and 50/. 
occupiers, have returned 114 Conserva- 
tives, and 45 Whigs and Radicals. 
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What becomes, then, of the Scots- 
man’s audacious boast, that ‘¢ the think- 
ing, the best-informed, and the most 
independent part of the people of 
England have pronounced in favour 
of ministers”? Do not the very words 
blush to find themselves placed on the 
same page with the above plain and 
simple view of the facts? Was there 
ever a case in which it was so deli- 
berately and impudently attempted, in 
the open face of day, not only to over- 
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classes ‘ | 
great minority. 


On which Side are the Educated Classes? 


The smaller Boroughs, consisting of 
the cities and towns having less than 
20,000 inhabitants, and in which. the 
electors, generally, are a select body, 
consisting chiefly of the middle classes, 
have returned 116 Conservatives, and 
112 Whigs and Radicals. 

The larger Boroughs, in which the 
middle classes are mingled up with a 
large infusion of the more ignorant 
portions of the population, the Con- 
servatives have only 28 members, and 
the Radicals have 63. 

In the Metropolitan Districts, in 
which the suffrage is, in fact, house- 
hold suffrage—being the lowest, except 
universal—the Conservatives have only 
1 member, while the Radicals have 17. 

Let these facts be thrown into the 
tabular form, and they will stand as 
follow :— 
Knowledge 


Whig- 
Qualification. 
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he 
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lay and obscure the truth, but actually 
to foist upon us its very opposite in its 
room. There is now, however, an end 
of the attempted fraud. No man can 
again open his lips to adopt or to de- 
fend it, except he is prepared to main- 
tain that there is more intelligence in 
the ten-pounders of Manchester than in 
the freeholders of Lancashire, and that 
the electors of Finsbury are a better 
educated set of men than the electors 
of Middlesex ! 


















































Three Sonnets for October. [Oct. 1837, 


THREE SONNETS FOR OCTOBER. 
BY SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART. 


I. 


Just this time twelvemonth I perceive I wrote 
Sonnets in praise of old October ale, 
And of two names which made the French turn pale— 
Harry the Fifth and Nelson,— chiefs of note. 
And what I now can sing with vocal throat 
I know not; other topic have I none : 
My stock of commonplace is waste and gone. 
I have no further deed of fame to quote, 
Or mark of honour for the coming moon. 
Methinks it were as well if I reprinted 
My last October's sonnetteering tune ; 
My readers will not of my lay be stinted ; 
But hoot me, as they hoot a dull balloon, 
That won't soar skyward at the time app’inted. 





Il. 


App"tnted for appointed —'tis a figure — 

A foolish figure ; but, pray, let it pass. 
Imperious rhyme treats sonnetteers, alas ! 

As a Virginia planter licks his nigger — 

Or a hedge-priest whacks a potato-digger — 
Or as O’Connell, with unsparing bang, 
Belabours Melbourne and his Sham-Whig gang ; 

That is, it treats us with uncommon rigour, 

And makes us often mar the parts of speech, 

And break old Priscian’s venerable head — 

As if the schoolmaster, abroad to teach, 

Were not by Brougham upon his mission sped. 

See, for example, what prodigious knocks on 

That ancient pate are dealt by Neddy Moxon, 





Il. 


But Moxon must forgive me, for again 
Rhyme here seduced my muse. Who could resist 
A rhyme of such a rare and well-spun twist ? 

In truth, I think right highly of his strain, 

And much admire his sonnets: but in vain 
Think I of what to say. What has been done 
During the year now towards its period spun ? 

Nothing, except that in the land of Spain 

Tumult continues, and our men are licked, 

While Evans is uplifted by the Rump — 
That out of Portugal our folks are kicked — 

That Russia does not care for us a dump — 
That, by the Whigs, Old England’s pouch is picked, 
As "twill be while we can a shilling stump. 






M. O’D. 


Quarterman’s, September 29. 
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